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FOREWORD 






Shri Baijnath Puri has rendered a service to the students of 
Ancient India in presenting a readable account of the valuable 
materials embedded in PataSjali s fi Majiabliasya . 

/r rhe ‘Mahabhasya’ , intended both as a commentary on and a 
supplement to Panini and Katyayana, is a very important source 
book for the history of the two centuries preceding Christ in India. 
It also throws light on the extensive and intimate literature which 
prevailed during those centuries) 


-IP*' 


Apart from the Samhitas, Dharma Sutras, Smrtis and the great 
Epics, Patanjah refers to several Kavyas and Natakas, which unfor¬ 
tunately are mere names to us, indicating the great literary activity 
of the period. 


The geographical information which can be culled from this 
work indicates the knowledge which cultured people, in those days, 
possessed of the rivers, mountains, cities and kingdoms of India. 


I congratulate Shri Puri on the very useful book which he has 
prepared. 


Ilf| : 

v 

Bombay, 

8. 11. 1957. 


K. M. Munshi 



INTRODUCTION 

In contradistinction to the majority of ancient Indian writers, 
the grammarian Pataftjali is one whose date it has been possible to 
fix with some precision. It is true that a variety of conflicting theo¬ 
ries on this subject have from time to time been proposed, a summary 
of which will be found in Dr. Puri’s first chapter, but nevertheless 
th<£unambiguous references to Pusyamitra and the invasion of the 
'll* Yavanas are decisive in fixing the grammarian’s date in the middle of 
f the second Century B. C. This gives particular value to the 
IVlahabliasya as a source of information on the history, on the social 
and cultural life, and in fact on every subject that concerns India 
in this period.)) 

(Of course it was not the purpose of Pataftjali to provide infor¬ 
mation on these diverse topics, but simply to comment on those 
■ sutras of Panini which were effected by the varttikas of Katyayana. 
So all such information is provided incidentally in the course of 
discussing grammatical problems,)but since the bulk of the work is 
very extensive, and in the course of it all kinds of topics are touched 
on, the amount of such incidental information is considerable. (So 
in order to gain a picture of Indian life and civilisation in the second 
century B. C. a study of the grammarian is essential.) In the present 
work Dr. Puri has set himself the task a complete account of such 
material, appropriately arranged, and in order to do so he has been 
through the text of the Mahabhasya with a fine comb, and extracted 
all the information that is of value. The singular importance of 
this is that it has bearing on a specific period of time, and its value 
is not diminished, as is the case with so many ancient works, by un¬ 
certainty arS to the time of composition. 

This is a period of the greatest importance in the political and 
y cultural history of India, but it is one for which the sources are 
regrettably scanty. The great inscriptional activity of Acoka was 
not emulated by his successors, nor by the succeeding dynasties, the 
Bungas and Kanvas. On the other hand the custom of inscribing 
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copper plates, where so much of the later history is to be found, had 
not yet begun. There are a few short inscriptions, inscribed coins 
begin to appear, the king-lists are preserved in the Purana account, 
some semi-historical Buddhist legends, not notable for accuracy, 
'exist, a distant echo of the times is preserved in a play produced 
many centuries later, the Malavikagnimitra , and so on. All these 
have been examined in detail by the author, and the contributions 
they have to make are incorporated in the work. A different source 
of information comes from the Greeks, who at this time were in occu¬ 
pation of the North-west, but it must be admitted that concerning 
the central Indian homeland they have not very much to tell. 

One cannot be sure of the details of Kalidasa’s story on acco¬ 
unt of the long period that elapsed between the events themselves 
and the composition of the play. Nor do we know anything about 
the immediate sources on which the poet relied. Nevertheless it is 
significant the memory of the £?unga Agnimitra should have remained 
alive over the centuries significant because the number of ancient 
Indian monaTchs to w T hom this happened is singularly small. If we 
consult the play as to why his fame remained secure the answer 
will be because of his victory of the Yavanas, the chief political 
event in the play. We know from both Patahjali and the Gargi-sam- 
hita of the extent of the Yavana conquests, and from a well-known 
passage of the Purana of the consternation that was caused by 
these inroads, and the repelling of these was a major achievement 
of the Sunga kings. 

^Culturally the most significant feature of the epoch was the 
return to Brahmanical orthodoxy which set in after the fall of the 
Mauryas. The horse-sacrifices of Pusyamitra, and the large gifts 
^fco Brahmans- involved, replace the charities which Asoka had lavish¬ 
ed on the Buddhist order. No doubt the Buddhist legends, which 
represent Pusyamitra as a persecutor, are exaggerated, and they are 
contradicted by the signs of the prosperity of the order preserved by 
existing monuments. Nevertheless there may be some grain of 
truth in them, and in any case the Buddhists must have found the 
change of the dynasty exceedingly unwelcome) 
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This return to orthodoxy is paralleled in the li ng uistic field by 
a preference of Sanskrit to Prakrit, as the vehicle of literature and 
culture. The Buddhists and Jains had used middle Indian as the 
medium of their sacred literature, and the Mauryan kings had follow¬ 
ed suit in their inscriptions. If the tendency had gone on Sanskrit 
might have been eclipsed by Prakrit, but at this very period the 
process was put in reverse. It is true that for some time Prakrit 
continued to be used in inscriptions, and Prakrit also to be extensiv¬ 
ely cultivated, but the fact that early in the Christian era Sanskrit 
inscriptions begin to appear, and that at the same time Buddhists 
are writing in good Sanskrit, is not a sudden development but the 
result of gradual evolution over the preceding centuries. The turn¬ 
ing point is the emergence of the Sunga dynasty^) 

The great contemporary monument of this movement is the 
Mahabhasya of Putafijali, who essayed and achieved the task of 
establishing the pure and uncorrupted form of his language based on 
Panini as the unchallenged primary language of India. His refe¬ 
rences to such things as the sacrifice of Pusyamitra indicates the 
social and religious changes which were taking place, as well as lus 
own attitude of whole-hearted approval. In many other respects 
this period is a turning point. The Drama and the Kavya in their 
classical form have their origin in this period, and the references in 
Pataiijali to these subjects are fundamental to their early history. 
The Bhagavata and Saiva religions begin to take on the form which is 
familiar later, and formed a counter-attraction to Buddhism and 
Jainism for those to whom the Vedas were a closed book. The philos¬ 
ophies later codified in the six Darsanas are in process of develop¬ 
ment. Artistic activity is abundant and meritorious as can be gather¬ 
ed from Dr. Puri’s chapter on that subject. In general one may say 
that this period is one of the most interesting in Indian history, even 
though it is one for which direct sources are meagre) Future dis¬ 
coveries may have surprises in store, but what information is 
available now concerning it, will be found in this book. 

T. BURROW 

Boden Professor of Sanskrit, in the 
University of Oxford 





PREFACE 

PataBjali, the Bhasyakara, is to be distinguished from the Yoga 
SutrakSra of the name sake and there is no ground of confusing the 

two. The present \vork is concerned with the former who is well 
known for his comment on the Shtras of PSnini in the light of Kat-*, 
yayana’s Vcrtlikas. (He Wrote his work for the Sistas, the Brahmin 
intelligents of Aryavarta opportunely, when Sanskrit" was losing its 
popularity with the emergence of provincial literary dialects. His 
aim was to make the Sistas understand the difficult rules of giam- 
mar, and to preserve the chastity of language. In this work, PataBjali 
makes repeated references to the personality of Pusyamitra, to the 
invasion of the Yavanas who besieged Saketa (Ayodhya) andMadhy- 
amika (near Chittor) , and the Yajnas' performed by the Hiihga 
monarch. It is now commonly conceded that Patanjali, the 
Bhasyakara, was a contemporary of Pusyamitra Suhga. He seems 
to have witnessed the Yavana invasion and presumably officiated at 
the sacrifices performed by the Sunga monarch^) 

In the Introductory Chapter, I have considered at length the 
traditions about the composition of the work, its sanctity, and 
the different accounts relating to the birth of its author. Argu¬ 
ments for and against the identification of two or more PataBjalis, 
as adduced by scholars, have been fully weighed. The parentage 
and birth-place of PataBjali have been considered in the light of the 
references in Mahabhasya to Goyikapulra and Gonarddkja. Presum¬ 
ably the name of his mother was Goryika. Here one is not inclined to 
agree with R. G. Bhandarkar that PataBjali’s birthplace was Gonda 
in Avadha, or that he was a native of the Deccan, as suggested by 
P. C. Chakravartty. 

The Second Chapter is devoted to a detailed history of North¬ 
ern India from the second century B. C. to the dawn of Christian 
era. The main events of the reign of Pusyamitra - the Vidarbha war, 
Yavana invasions, twice performance of Asvamedha sacrifices, and 
the supposed invasion by King Kharavela of Kaliiiga-are considered 
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in detail on the basis of the available sources, There is little reason 
to presume the contemporaneity of Kltaraveia and Pusyamitra, the 
Suhga monarch, who can not be identified with Bakasatimitra. The 
history of the later Suhgas, followed by the Kanvas, is inexplicable 
"" save for the names of the rulers and the period of their rule, but the 
} Besnagar inscription suggests the existence of diplomatic relations 
I between the Sungas and the Indo-Greeks who were well-settled in 
the Punjab. The provincial dynasties ofPaScala, Ayodhya, Mathura, 
Kaueambi and Kalinga and certain tribes have also been dealt with. 
The study is based principally on coins and a few inscriptions. There is 
no ground for identifying the local rulers of PaBcala, for name sake, 
with the Snhga kings. In this Chapter the history of the two Indo- 
Greek families of Euthydemus and Eucratides and that of the Sakas 
has also been considered. PataSjali also refers to the Safcas 
and Yavanas in his work. The history of Kalinga under Khar vela and 
his probable date, and the original home of the And bras, who uproot¬ 
ed the Kanvas and the last remnants of the fe'ungas, are also taken 
into account. The evidence relating to the political history of this 
period is scanty and in the words of the late professor Rapson, ‘we 
can only define the limits of possible hypothesis in this instance.’ 

(The Geographical information in the Mahabhasya is not so 
exhaustive as in the Astadhyayi, probably due to the fact that the 
Bhasyakara does not comment on certain Sntras relating to geogra¬ 
phical data. Kis work is, however, comprehensive enough to afford 
an idea of the different Janapadas or Kingdoms with which Patau- 
jali was familiar) He is more particular about Aryavarta, the land 
of the Sistas and defines boundaries which can be verified from the 
information provided by the Smrtikaras on the point. But he is by- 
no means restricted. One finds reference to the settlements of the 
Yavanas, the Jafiapadas of the North-West - Gandhara, Kamboja 
and Kasmira, those in the East-Anga, Magadha, Kalinga and Prag- 
desa ; Sindhu, Sauvira and Surastra in the West, and Chola, Pandya 
and Kerala in the South. (lie also refers to the important cities.of 
Northern India, and to a few in the Southern, like Nasikya and 
KaBcIpura. One also finds reference to the physical geography, 
rivers and mountains etc.') 
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( The information relating to social life in the Mahabhasya is 
exhaustive enouglj) and it is discussed under different headings- 
Division of Society, Family Life, Food, Household effects, Dress 
and Ornaments, Marriage and Position of Women, Pastime and 
Recreations, Social Evils and other Miscellaneous items of social 
interest. Here the evidence provided by the Bharhut sculptures 
depicting the life of the people is also taken into account The 
Bhasyakara was anxious to preserve the purity of the Brahmanas 
but lie has referred to certain mixed castes which can be checked up 
with the information given by Manu. (The social standard was 
fairly high, as may be judged by the information regarding food, 
dress and ornaments etc. contained in the Mahabhasya and corro¬ 
borated by sculptures. The ladies seem to have enjoyed eodsider- 
able freedom. Pastime and recreations varying naturally, accor¬ 
ding to the age and popular taste, included dramatic performances, 
playing on musical instruments, magic shows, and the game of dice 
with sundry items. The evils in the social life have also been dully 



(The economic life was fully developed, and, though Patnajali 
makes ho mention of trade guids noticed in earlier and later lite¬ 
rature, he refers to many professions-the Pancakaruki - the five arti¬ 
san classes, workers in metals, masons and architects, domestic* 
servants, cooks and confectioners, and other professions like those of 
the fowler and the fishermen.) Agriculture and husbandry have 
also been considered, and there are references to the different types 
of land, methods of sowing, agricultural implements, seed and crops, 
irrigation facilities, reaping and cutting of the crop,, grain storage 
and other such miscellaneous items relating to rural economy, as the 
hiring of agricultural labour. The subject of merchandise includes 
trade stipulations vendible commodities, earnest money and consi¬ 
deration, shop and markets, import and export of trade, medium of 
exchange, barter and banking. Patafijali provides information on 
all these topics, rllis references to different types of coins-gold, 
silver and copper-are corroborated by the finds of punch - mark¬ 
ed coins of copper and silver only. Weights and measures are 
also mentioned ensuring full value for the money paid in 
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■ the daily transactions. Money lending was known and Patarijali 
also refers to the rate of interest. The Bhasyakara refers to the 
means of communication as well as to the communication between 
the North and the SoutluJ 


6 


The educational life, traceable from the stray references in 
the Mahabhasya, was systematically planned. This Chapter includes 
references to different subjects of study, especially for different 
classes, methods of study-deductive and inductive, place and time 
of study, the relations between the preceptor and his pupils, unwor¬ 
thy pupils and preceptors, types of educational institutions named 
after the teachers, writings, and female education) The picture 
painted by the Bhasyakara is faithful and he has not failed to 
notice the shortcomings. (Education was, to a great extent, free, 
and the teachers depended " for livelihood on the munificence of the 
householders and on the gifts from the departing students, but 
some teachers known as Khaylikopddhyaya did charge for their 
instruction. The student was expected to conform to the terms of 
residence, and any one seeking to enjoy a householder’s life during 
this period was treated with contempt as a delinquent.^ 

The accession to power of Pusyamitra, the Brahman a general, 
raised high hopes for the revival of sacrifices as mentioned by 
Patau jali in his Mahabhasya. It would he unfair to suggest, on 
the basis of the account given by the Dvoydvadgm and a later 
work, Manjusnmulakalpa, that the Sunga monarch attempted to 
destroy Buddhist monasteries and was hostile to the faith of the 
Tathagata. Were such the case, the Buddhist monuments at 
Bharhut and Saricbi could not have been set up in tins period. 
It is better, therefore, to keep an open mind on the subject. 
Pa taxi jali mentions different types of sacrifices Agnistpma Rajasuya, 
Vajapeya and the domestic ones, popularly called Pakayajnas and 
Pancayajnas, the setting of the Yupas, Soma drinking, priests, 
accessories and duration of sacrifices. The Vedic practices were 
also symbolised with the Vedic divinities which are mentioned in 
the Mahabhasya along with other post-Vedic ones. The references 
to Bkagavata and Saiva cults suggest the prosperity of this popular 
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flourishing stage of Krsna-Visnu-Bhagavata cult, associated first 
with the Vrsnis but later extended to the north-east. There were 
temples in which images of these divinities were set up, and there were 
festival gatherings. Balarama, Samkareana and Aniruddha were asso¬ 
ciated with this cult. ,Patafijali mentions certain ascetic orders- 
of the Parivrajakas, who believed in inactivity and carried three 
staves, the Dandalrsalris with a single staff', and vagrant ones ( Yciyd - 
vara.) The worship of the Yaksas and the Nagas with their female 
consorts was also known. Buddhism was not inactive, and it was 
steadily on the increase in the north, as suggested by Kern, during 
this period, and so also was -Jainism with its centres at Mathura and 
in Kalihga. The materialists called Lokayatikas, deriving their 
philosophy from Bhaguri, are also mentioned in the Maliabhasyal) 

In the Chapter on literature, PataSjali’s position as a scholar, 
conversant with the Vedic, Smrti and classical literature has 
been assessed. Parallelism can be traced between the Mahabhasya 
and the Vedic literature on the one hand, and the Smrtis on the 
other. It is natural that the Bhasvakara should have utilised his 
Vedic knowledge in the service of grammar, but, as to the Smrti 
passages, probably there was a common sources for both, and it 
would be unsafe to presume that be borrowed from the extant Smr¬ 
tis. The references to the Vamruci Kdvya and the use of several new 
metres in the Mahabhasya demand the presumption that the period 
of classical literature be pushed back earlier than assumed at present. 
Drama and dramatic literature were well-known, and in the light of 
references to actors and the staging of religious plays, it may be 
presumed that Indian drama and dramatic plays Were certainly 
known in the time of Patanjali. Certain other data in the Maha¬ 
bhasya, as for instance, those relating to popular literature, and 
maxims, philosophy, medicine and surgery, and flora and fauna, have 
also been considered. It, is very probable that there was literature 
on practiclly all these subjects known to PataRjali. The Bhasyakara 
made an earnest attempt to raise grammar to the standard of philoso¬ 
phy by introducing logical principles. Here particular mention may 
be made of the doctrine of Sphota - the eternality of Sabda. Lastly, 
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Shelias to take notice of PataBjali’s style. He raises issues in tlie 
course of discussion and ultimately shows the way out of difficul¬ 
ties. This involves some strain on the reader who has to follow 
up the discourse before realising the truth, and even the commen¬ 
tators were not free from doubts. It has not been possible to consi¬ 
der either the Pali or P: akrit literature, as the present study from the 
literary standpoint is confined to the Mahabhasya alone. In writing 
this Chapter, I have taken some help from Keith’s ‘History of Sans¬ 
krit Literature’ from which the translation of several passages have 
been adopted, and two excellent papers written by Mr. A. Ghosh and 
P. C. Chakravartty. The views expressed are personal after carefully 
sifting the data adduced by previous writers and adding whatever 
new matter I could avail of. 

In the last Chapter on Art and Architecture, the contribution 
of the Sunga period is assessed. It was a change from the Court art, 
confined to Mauryan places and monuments, to the folk art of the peo¬ 
ple. Now one gets a glimpse of the social life of the people of differ 
ent classes. Wood is replaced by stone in this period. The famous 
Stupa at Bbarhut with its railing and toranas was set up in this period, 
but the case was different at SaRchi, with the railing and toranas 
belonging to different periods. Both the schools were struggling 
against the trammels of archaism. The sculptor craved for a little 
freedom and a wider canvas to portray a variety of scenes represent¬ 
ing episodes from the life of the Tathagata. There is no ground for 
presuming from certain Kharostbi marks that Bharhut was posterior 
to SaRchi, or the former was influenced by foreign artists. The rail¬ 
ing at Buddh-Gava, and the Garuda column at Vidisa also belong 
to this period. The parent school of Mathura was equally rich, 
and was especially interested in making Yaksa and Yoksi images. A 
few interesting sculptures and a statue of Balarama, belonging to this 
period are also taken into account. The terracotta figurines, found at 
many ancient sites in the Ganga Valley are also considered. In this 
group the best specimen is that of Sri-Ma, now in the Museum of 
Indian and Far Eastern antiquities at Oxford. Cognizance is taken of 
the Cave temple architecture confined to the Sylvan hills of the 
Western Ghats. Its earlier phase, represented by Bhaja, Katie and 
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No. 9 & 10 ) dates back to this period. Lastly, the 
town and building architectural plan, as seen in the monuments of 
this period, is also briefly observed. 

Thus, the history and culture of this period has been considered 
in detail (The importance of the MaJwbhasya from this standpoint can 
not be minimised. Every attempt has been made to corroborate the 
evidence afforded by this Magnum opus. )It is certainly an authori¬ 
tative piece of work, but to add weight other contemporary sources 
have also been tapped. 

Lastly, I must not fail to express my gratitude to those who 
have been of great help to me in the preparation and publication of 
this work. My supervisors, the late Prof. F. W. Thomas, and Prof. 
T. Burrow spared no pains in going through this work in the manus¬ 
cript stage. Prof. Burrow has further obliged me by writing an 
introduction to this work. Iam also greatful to Dr. K. M. Munshi 
for writing a Foreword, and accepting this work in the Bhavans 
historical series. I am thankful to Dr. V. S. Agrawala for going 
through the manuscript and offering me a few suggestions. I am 
much obliged to Dr. Sampurnanand and Prof. Humayun Kabir for. 
the interest taken in the work. The Central and Provincial govern¬ 
ments have obliged me by granting me substantive subventions to 
meet the cost of its publication. Thanks are due to the Superinten¬ 
dent, Indian Museum, Calcutta; Director, Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow; Curator, Mathura Muesum; and the Curator, Museum of 
and Indian Far Eastern Antiquities, Oxford, for permission to repro¬ 
duce the photographs in this work. In the end, I must express my 
obligation to my elder brother Sri Bishwa Nath Puri, and the coope¬ 
ration I received from my wife, Kanaklata Puri, M. A. . The index 
has been prepared by my research pupil Mr. Shankar Nath, M. A., 
now an Exploration Assistant in the Archaeological Department. 

BAIJ NATH PURI 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

(PataSjali, the last of the three sages, who gave a finishing 
touch to Paninian system of grammar, is notable for his Maha- 
bliasya) Traditional accounts accord him a divine status, and 
he is deified as a Bhagavat by Ramabhadra 1 . The importance 
of his work is, no doubt, enhanced, when one takes into account 
the conditions under which, and the people for whom, it wap 
written. (At a time when the stitras of Panini, in the light of 
Katyayana’s Varttikas, had created some confusion in the minds of 
the Sistas, the well-read Brahmanas, and Sanskrit language was fast 
losing its popularity due to the emergence of provincial literary dia- 
■/ lects, Patafijali undertook the self-imposed task of preserving its 

1. According to the traditional account, given by Ramabhadra in his 
‘ Patahjali-Carita he was an incarnation of Sesa and that was the reason for 
the Mahabhasya being also known as Phaaibhasya (Phayibhasita bhasyabdheh 
Sabdakaustubha Uddhrtah—C f. Kon&dbhatU—Vaiyakaraaa-bhusana, kar 1.) The 
story of his birth is described in detail by Ramabhadra. In the Patanjalicarita, 
the .Sesa makes an appearance in the form of a snake in the hands of Gonika. a 
female ascetic. Falling from the an jali or cavity of his mother* he was known 
as PataSjali (tavanjalau ntahdbhdga patito 'ham hitaya te — Patcar. II. 8t.) 
According to Nagojibhatta, he is said to have fallen from the anjali of a sage, 
while performing his daily worship in the city of Gonardda. After the fall, he 
assumed the shape of a boy and obtaining permission from Gonika, his mother, 
he proceeded to the Southern Coast for the performance of tapas (Gonard- 
dese kasyacid rser anja/eh sandhyakaraaasamayc pat it'd ity aitihyam. The 
Brhadgauesa-kaipalatd suggests the fall of Sesa, as ordained by Ganesa, into 
the hands of a sage, and divulging the secret of his ascetic form to him. 
Cf. I.H.Q. Yol. II, p. 262. 
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chaste character. 1 Its production, in conformity with the spirit of 
the time, aimed at making the Sistas appreciate and properly 
/ understand the sutras of Panini in a scientific manner!) In so doing, 
he closely examined the Varttikas of Katyayana, his predecessor, in 
a critical spirit. 

According to the late Professor Kielhorn, 2 it would be wrong 
to suppose that all the Varttikas of Katyayana have been refuted 
by Patafijali with a view to supporting Panini. (the real task of this 
great commentator was to bring within the range of discussion 
those sutras of Panini which were objected to by Katyayana, 
and his reaction to those criticisms, as well as to others, left out 
by his predecessor.) PataBjali, therefore, has not been a critic of 
katyayana all through; but in some cases he also endorses the 

1. Here again Raniabhadra cites a few slokas to show that the birth 
of Patanjali was to reprieve the Varttikas of Katyayana, and justify Panini, 
and explain his sutras. 

Katyayanah karkasaya prasadya tapasyaya Candrakalavatamsam 
tasyatha sutresu padarthabodhapravartakam vdrttikamababandha I. 52. 
prayuktaya vyakaraaasya sutraih savdrttikaih sadhutaya padariam. 
adugdha gaur laukikavaidikdtmd ciraya dugdham tridivam jaridnant I. 53. 
srutvd nijasyopari Vdrttikdni sutraprabandhasya sa sutrakarah 
Katyayancna grathitany akupyat kalo hi dhire ’pi karoti moham I. 54. 
prakampitostham. parivartitaksam padakramaay ancita bhumibhagam. 
tamasramam Paainir Tijag'ama Katyayanas tisthciti yatra yogi I. 55. 

Whether we may agree with Ramabhadra in his conclusions or not, 
especially, on the aspersions cast against Katyayana, it is certain that Panini’s 
sutras needed explanation for making them easily understandable, and in this 
Patanjalj did his job well. 

M. M. Haraprasad .Sastri expressed his views in a similar manner. He 
contended that Patanjali wrote his Bhasya for a language which was fast vanish¬ 
ing, and going out of use. It is a well-known fact that when he wrote, literary 
vernaculars had grown up in different provinces, and that he was legislating for 
the speech of the .Sistas only—the well-to-do Brahmanas and inhabitants of Arya- 
varta, J.B.O.R.S. Vol. II. pp. 32-3. 

2. Katyayana and Patanjali pp. 50 ff. 
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views of the Varttikakara and questions Panini on certain matters, 
which had escaped the notice of his predecessor. This led Kaiyata, 
the commentator on the Mahabhasya to lay down the rule that, the 
later the Muni, the greater is his authority. 1 It does not, however, 
in any way minimise the greatness of the two predecessors whom 
Patanjali himself has venerated; 2 but such an assertion by 
Kaiyata has some value when one traces the progress, or the 
change, in the Sanskrit dialect, between the time of Panina and 
Patalijali. This fact was also noticed by Goldstiicker. 3 4 

(Patalijali, in giving a new setting to the sutras of Panini, 
availed himself of the opportunity for presenting a picture of India 
of his time.) On this point, one entirely agrees with Bhartrhari, 
the author of the Vcikyapadiya , 1 who wrote a running commentary 

1. Yatholtaram munitrayasya pramaayam —cf. com. on. I. 1.29. 

2. Cf. Varttikavacanapramanya. II- 1. 1. p. 371 L. 18; also 

other references to Varttikakara I. 1.34 p. 93 L. 5; III-1. 44 p. 53 L. 1; III, 

2. 118 p. 121 L. 9; VIII. 1. 1. q. 238 L. 9. 

3. According to Goldstucker, “the position of Patanjali is analogous, 
though not identical. Far from being a commentator on Panini, he could 
more properly be called an author of Varttikas. But, as he had two predecessors 
to deal with instead of one—and two predecessors, too, one of whom being an 
adversary of the other,—his great commentary undergoes, of necessity, the influe¬ 
nce of the double task he had to perform, now of criticising Panini, and then of 
animadverting upon Katyayana. Therefore, in order to show where he coincided 
with, or where he differed from, the criticisms of Katyayana, he had to write 
a comment on the Varttikas of this later grammarian; and thus the Mahabhasya 
became not only a commentary in the ordinary sense of the word, but also, 
as the case might be, a critical discussion on the Varttikas of Katyayana, while 
its 1st is, on the other hand, are original Varttikas on such sutras of Panini as 
called for his original remarks” Panini p. 119. 

4. II. 484-488. The account, as given by Bhartrhari in five si okas in his 
Vakyapadiya, is interesting, as it shows how this great commentary was written 
to preserve the continuity of the Vyakarana Smrti. These references suggest 
that, when Patanjali wrote his great commentary, he tried to put in it the essence 
of all sciences—the germs of all principles. They are important, not only for 
understanding the history of grammar, but also in evaluating the Mahabhasya 
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on the Mahabhasya which has been referred to by I-tsing. 1 In 
the words of celebrated poet, the Mahabhasya contains the germs 
of all principles—religious, social, scientific and moral-. The 
Bhasyakara could not avoid references to topics of current interest, 
while, explaining the sutras, or in examining the vSrttikas of lus 
precursor. A close study of this data considerably helps in fixing the 
date of Patafijali, and also ii/revealing the condition of India of his 
ti m e—social, economic, religious, educational, and also political to a 
certain extent. A good deal of information is also supplied by this 
work on Indian geography—cities, rivers, and villages; and on other 
miscellaneous topics) 

Patanjali’s time :— 

This question has been threshed out by scholars 3 with incon¬ 
clusive results. Their views are conflicting and the comp osition of 


for its throwing light 0 n the cultural condition of India in the time when it was 
written. The slokas may be quoted here in original. The last one, however, 
refers to the decline of its study, till it was revived in the South. 

' Prayena samksepardcin alpavidyaparigrahan 

samprapya vaiyakaramn samgrahe ’stam upagate. 
krie ’tha Patdnjlim gurtma tirthadarsina 
sarvesam nyciyci yijdndm Mahabhasye nibandhctne 
alabdhagadhe gambhirydd uttana iva sausthavat 
tasminn akrtabudtiiricim naiva ’'vasthita niscayah 
Vyiji-Saubhava-Haryyaksaih suskatarkanusaribhih 
• dip viplavite granthe samgrahapratikancuke 

yah Patanjalisisyebhyo bhrasto vyakaramgamah 
kale sa daksindtyesu granth amate vyavasthitah 

1. Takakusu p. 178. 

2. Op. cit; cf. II. 485 

3 Goldstucker; Panini (1861) p. 22? ff. Weber, hid. Stud. 5, 147 ff, - 
Peterson J. B. B. R. A. S.Vol. 16, 1883-85 pp. 181 ff; R. G. Bhandarkar, 
J. B. B. R. A. S. ibid, pp. 199 ff; Liebich, Panini. 511 f; Buhler, ‘Indische 
Inschriften’ p. 72; N. Bhasyacarya—‘T/ie age of Patahjali’, Adyar, Madras 1889; 
Haraprasad Sastri, J. A. S. B. 6, 1910 p. 261; Wintcrnitz, ‘Geschichte der 
indischen litleratur’ pp. 389 ff and Ref; Louis de la Vallee —Poussin— L ’inde aux 
temp des Mrnryas; D. C. Sircar, I. H. Q. Vol. XV. 1939 p. 39 and 633 ff; 
Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar p. 32 ff. 


II. 484 


II. 485 


II. 486 


II. 487 


II. 488 
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the MaJiabhasya ranges in its upper limit from the 10th century B. C. 
to its lower limit, in the fourth century A. D. These theories may 
be examined afresh, in the hope that the internal evidence itself 
would prove decisive. As most of the advocates of these theories 
died without giving up their view points, we might evaluate their 
contentions in the light of the available evidence from the Maliabliasya 
itself. 

The earliest date, fixed by N. Bhasyacarya 1 in the 10th century 
B. C. needs no comment. Pataiijali’s reference to the Yavanas, 
Candragupta and Pusyamitra precludes the possibility of an earlier 
y date for the BhSsyakara. His aspersions against western scholarship 
are uncalled for, and his judgement is puerile. 

The lowest limit, fixed by Peterson 2 in the fourth century 
A. D.j is based on Patafijali’s reference to Puspamitra or Pusyamitra 
j who has been identified by him with the Puspamitras, conquered by 
Skandagupta, and mentioned in the Bhitari Pillar inscription. He 
also noticed I-tsing’s reference to a commentary on it (the Vrtti 
Sutra i.e. the Kasikavrtti) entitled Gumi containing 24,000 slokas. 
Peterson’s identification is unacceptable, as the inscription refers to 
a tribe known by that name and not the king. The actual wording 
of the inscription is Pusyamitrams cajitva 3 and not Pusyamitram, as 
suggested by him. R. G. Bhandarkar controverted 4 Peterson’s theory 

1. Op. cit. The Adyar Library Series Madras, No. 1 p. 15. 

2. J. B. B. R. A. S. Vol. XVI. p. 189. 

3. C. 1.1. Vol. III. 52 ff. L. 11. 

4. Op. cit. pp. 191 ff. 

The Puranas mention a people called Pusyamitras whose rule commenced 
after the end of the dynasty of the Vindhyakas. According to the Vism Pulraa, 
as quoted by Wilson, Puspamitras and Patumitras, and others, to the number of 
thirteen will rule over Mekala (Vol. IV. pp, 212-3). The late Boden Professor 
pointed out that it seems most correct to separate the thirteen sons or families 
of the Vindhya Princes from these Bahlikas and then from the Pusyamitras and 
Patumitras who governed Mekala, a country on the Narmada. The Vayu Parana 
groups the two with the rulers of Mekala. 

Pusyamitra bhavisyatili Patumitras trayodasa 

Mekaiayam nrpah sapta bhavisyantiha saptatim (Pargiter, p, 51) 
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and pointed out the improbability of his views and the supposed 
identification in the light of the passage referring to the Mauryas 
and the Yavanas in the sense in which they have to be understood. 
' This identification also belies Kalhana’s statement 1 about Abhimanyu 
patronising the Mahabhasya. The theory advanced by Peterson, 
fixing such a late period for Patalijali and speaking of the Mahabhu- 
l sya, as a commentary on the Ka'sika, is incredible. 

Weber discussed the data from the Mahabhasya at great 
length in his paper, which can still be studied with care to ascertain 
some cultural and geographical information from this work. His 
articles in the ‘Indian Antiquary’, 2 referring to PataSja'Ji’s time, 
however, need careful scrutiny. According to the late Professor, 
‘when we adduce and criticize the testimonies of the Vakyapadiya 
and the Rajatctmhgini ’ as quoted by Goldstucker, ‘the final conclusion, 

I at which we arrive, is that Patalijali lived about 25 after Christ’. 
He has put in between the years 5-45 A. D., according to Lassen’s 
reckoning of Abhimanyu’s accession to the throne, the following 
events namely, the besieging of Saketa, the oppressing of the 
Madhyamikas by the same or another Yavana, the composition of 
the Mahabhasya , and lastly, between the years 45-65, Abhimanyu’s 
care for this work. He also suggested that Kaniska, the Indo- 
Scythian Yavana, besieged Saketa and was ill-disposed towards the 
] Madhyamikas in the interest of Hmayanas. As regards the Puspa- 
imitra reference, he suggested that PataSjali did not live at that 

1. Candracaryadibhir labdhva desam tasmit taddgamam 
pravartitam Mahdbhasyam svam ca vyakaraaam krtam I. 176 

In the Rajatarahgini, this king Abhimanyu is immediately mentioned after 
Huska and Kaniska, and, if such was the case, the composition of the 
Mahabhasya must have taken place much earlier, and Peterson’s theory fails. 
Keith doubted the date of Abhimanyu, but accepted Bhartrhari’s reference 
testifying to the long study of the text before his time (c. 650 A.D) (Keith- 
Uistory of Sanskrit Literature p. 428.) 

2. Vol. II. pp. 57 ff.; 210 ff., cf. also Weber “on the Date of Patahjali” 
(Trans, from Indis. Stud.) pp. 61 ff. 
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time, but the memory of the King was still cherished by the 
Brahmanas. 

Weber, it appears, twisted the passage referring to the besieg¬ 
ing of Saketa and Madhyamika by the Yavanas, to suit his argu¬ 
ments. He correctly identified Saketa, but the association of the 
other word, for namesake, with the school of Buddhism to which 
Nagarjuna belonged, is incorrect. His inability to link any anti- 
Buddhist Yavana ruler with the Saketa compaign, and. further, 
his attempt to foist this enterprise on Kaniska 1 create a difficult 
situation. The theory suggested by him, particularly in trying to 
harmonise many facts at a particular time, is very confusing, and is 
u nacc eptable at its face value. 

The other dates, suggested by scholars are:—Bohtlingk 2 —200 
B. C.; MaxMiiller 8 —200 B. C.; Goldstiicker 4 , R. G. Bhandarkar 5 —144- 
142 B. C., and Keith 6 —150 B. C. As they based their arguments on 

1. I. H. Q. Vol. XV. p. 633 ff; D. C. Sircar suggested that the work in its 
present form does not appear to be much earlier than the Kusana Period, basing 
his arguments on the reference to quotations from the Mahabharata and Hari - 
xamsa , the flourishing state of Kavya literature, use of metres which are supposed 
to be of later rimes and the reference to the Vyuhas of Krsna, and the sakas. 
At the close of his arguments he suggests that Patahjali was himself a contem¬ 
porary of Pusyamitra sutiga, but his work, the original Mahabhasya , was revised 
and enlarged by early grammarians of his own school. One may agree with 
him for his ingenuity, but there is hardly any evidence of the original 
Mahabhasya having undergone any change. He is not very sure of his conten¬ 
tions. (Cf. p. 638). 

2. Panini’s Grammatik, p. X. 

3. History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature , p. 244. The late Professor 
MaxMiiller was not very certain about the probable date of its composition. 
He suggested that we cannot be very far from wrong in placing the composition 
of the original grammar and of the supplementary rules of Katyayana on the 
threshold of the third century B. C. At what time the Mahabhasya was 
composed, it is difficult to say. Further, he pointed out, that “as an experi¬ 
ment we propose to fix the years 600 and 200 B. C. as the limits of that age 
during which the Brahmanic literature was carried on in the strange style of 
the Sutras.” 

4. Panini, p. 239. He proposed that Patahjali must have written his 
commentary on the Varttika to Panini III.2.111, between 140 and 120 B. C., 
and this is the only date in the ancient literature of India, which, “in my belief, 
rests on more than mere hypothesis.” 

5. I. A. Vol. I. pp. 299 ff; J. B. B. R. A. S. Vol. XVI. p. 199 ff. 

6. History of Sanskrit literature p. 5. In his ' Sanskrit Drama ’ be 
suggests 140 B. C. as the date of Patahjali with reasonable assurance. 
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the evidence, afforded by the Mahabhasya itself, those passages may 
be examined afresh. It is rightly presumed that Patanjali in his 
comments refers to important contemporary events and personalities. 
One such event is the besieging of Saketa by the Yavanas (arunad 
{ yavanah Scilcetam), and of M'adhyamika {arunad yavano Madha- 
milcam) 1 . These illustrations are given by Patafijali, in his comment 
on the rule, ‘that the past imperfect should be used to signify an 
action, not witnessed by the speaker; but capable ot being noticed 
by him, and known to people in general.’ Therefore the siege of 
\ Saketa (AyodhyS), and Madhyamika (near Chittor), and not the 
1 school of the Madhyamikas, as presumed by Weber, were witnessed 
by the speaker to whom Patanjali is referring in his comment. Now 
the question, necessarily, arises—who were the Yavanas, and when 
did they besiege Saketa ? 

Reference to the Y avanas, advancing as far as the land of the 
Grahga and the Yamuna, is also made by Kalidasa, and in the Yuga 
Purana of the Gargl Samhiia. The former, in his MdlaviMgnimitra 8 , 
refers to the attack by the Yavanas while the Suhga forces under the 
command of his grandson Vasumitra were following the horse let 
loose in connection with the Asvamedha sacrifice of the hiihga 
monarch. The Yavanas were defeated, and Pusyamitra invited his 
son .and daughters-in-law to join the celebrations. The latter source 3 
mentions the advance of the Havanas as far as Kusumadlivaja 
(Pataliputra) and their subsequent retreat owing to trouble at home. 

1. III. 2. Ill p. 119. I.. 5. 

2. Act. V.— yo’sau rajusay ay aj midiksi ten a maya rajaputrasoiaparivrtam 
Vasumitram goptaram adi'sya sammtsaropdvartaniyo nirgalas turago visrstah sa 
sindhordaksinarodhasi carann asvan'ikena Yavarianam prarthitah. 

3. total} Saketam akramyci PanctUci Mathura{s) tatha Yavanas ca 
stmkrantuh prdpsyanti Kusumdhvajam LL. 94-95. 

Cf. D. R. Mankad’s Paper on ‘A crit ically edited text of the Yuga Purana ’— 
Journal. U. P. Historical Society Vol. XX 1947. Parts 1-2 pp. 32 ff, apd 
References. 
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Tins Yavana invader mentioned by Patafijali is identified with' 
Demetrius. 1 The probable date of this event may lie postponed for 
consideration till we have weighed other pieces of evidence suggesting 
the probable date and time of Patafijali. 

The Bhasyakara has also referred to the sacrifice, performed by 
Pusyamitra, in which he had, probably, some hand. Commenting 
on the Varttika of Katyayana, and suggesting the use of the present • 
tense (lat) to denote an action or under-taking which has begun but 
not finished, he cites as an instance; Here we dwel, here we perform, 
(as priests), the sacrifice instituted by Pusyamitra (iha vasamah-ika 
Pusyamitmm yajaydmah ). 2 This, again, corroborates the testimony 
| of the first reference pointing to the contemporaneity of the 
c Bhasyakara with the fchihga monarch—Pusyamitra. 

In this connection there is another reference under Rule I. 1.68 
(7 )-~jit(.^ryayavamnasyaiva rdjddy artham —indicating that “a 
latpurusa samasa ending with the word sabha— court, is neuter, 
provided it is preceded by the word ranjan, or by a word denoting 
a non-human being; but not when it is compounded with the name 
of a particular king”. Here Patafijali cites as an illustration— 

1. K. P. Jayaswal tried to prove that the Greek king of Patafijali and 
Kharavela's time, was Demetrius and not Menander; and he quoted the 
following passage from the Yuga Purdna of the Gdrgi Samhita 

Dharmmamila tamavrddha janam bhoksyantinirbhayah Yq vcitiTijnliipctyisyatiti 
(< naiyeran ) ca parthivah ( J. B. O. R. S. Vol. XIV. pp. 127 ff). Dharmmamita 
is correctiy identified with Demetrius; but, according to Keith, this Yavana king 
was probably Menander (c. 156-153 B. C.)—Cf. ‘History of Sanskrit literature’ 
p. 428. Sten Konow agreed with Jayaswal's views (A. O. Vol. I. p. 27). Dr. 
Tarn has suggested that, at the time of the invasion, Menander was only 
Demetrius’ general, a fact, it would seem, better understood by Indian writers 
of the period than by modern scholars (‘Greeks in Bactria and India’ p. 141). 
At another page he suggests that Menander was governor or viceroy for 
Demetrius for all the conquests south-eastward of the Jhelum (ibid p. 167) 

Cf. also C. H. I. Vol. I. p. 544. 

2. III. 2. 123 p. 123, LL, 3-4. 
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Puspamitrasahha 1 —the assembly of King Pusyamitra. The name 
of this ruler is quoted again by the Bhasyakara in his comment on 
the Sutra hetumati ca , 2 which explains that ‘the affix nio is employed 
after a root, when the causative is be expressed,. Here Patafijali 
cites Pusyamitra sacrifices (yajate), and the sacrificial priests cause 
him to sacrific (i. e. to be the sacrifice!- for performing the ceremonies 
for him). According to Panini’s rule, the order ought to be 
Pusyamitra causes (the priests) to sacrifice and the priests sacrifice. 
Pusyamitra sacrifices (yajati) and the priests (yajalca) cause him to 
perform it ( yajayanti ). 

Whatever be the grammatical aspects in all the four instances, 
t quoted above, it is certain that Patafijali drew his illustrations from 
important contemporary events to make a deeper impression on the - 
minds of his readers. The references to Pusyamitra—his assembly or 
yajnas —sacrifices, a number of times, show that he may have been 
his contemporary. The Mauryan passage, cited by scholars 3 on this 
point, is hardly helpful in fixing his time, though it, no doubt, deli¬ 
mits the period beyond which we must not think of this last muni. 
Commenting on the Sutra Jivikarthe capanye (V. 3.99) “in the case of 
a life sustenance, serving an object which is an image (pratikrti), the 
affix ka is not used except when the object is saleable”, Patafijali 
cites as examples the images of Siva, Skanda and Visakha, where the 
rule of affixing ka does not apply. The gold coveting Mauryas had 
caused images of the gods to be prepared, but the rule applies only 
in such cases where these images provide living for the person who 
exhibits them to the householders. Weber was of opinion that “Panini 
in referring to images (jyratikrti) , that were saleable—that is by their 
afforded sustenance of life (fivilcartha), had in his eye such as these 
that had come down from the Mauryas.” This he cites as the opi¬ 
nion of Patafijali. 

E I. 1.68 p. 177, L. 10. 

2. III. 1.26 p. 34, LL. J, 2, 6-7. 

3. This passage from the Mahabhasya (v. 3. 99 p. 429) has been interpre¬ 
ted by Goldstucker, Weber and R. G. Bhandarkar (Op. Cit.) 
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The internal evidence, afforded by the Mahabhasya, suggests 
that Patafljali was a contemporary of Pusyamitra Sunga. As regards 
the composition of the work, particularly that portion which refers to 
the invasion of the Yavanas, and the performance of horse sacrifice, 
there is a difference of opinion in view of the reference to the defeat 
of the (Raja Muriya) at the hands of King Kharavela of Kalihga, 
and the retreat of the Yavanaraja Dimita abandoning Mathura 1 2 . It is 
also suggested 8 that Pusyamitra performed another sacrifice to vindi¬ 
cate his position after his humiliation at the hands of King Kharavela; 
and this portion of the Mahasbhaya was written late in the lifetime 
of the Bunga monarch who, according to the Puranas 3 ruled for a 
period of 36 years from B. C. 185-149. As this point is to be discus¬ 
sed in detail, in the Chapter on “Political History” we may skip 
through it here, and consider the external evidence on the date of 
Patahjali, if any. 

The external evidence is furnished by Bhartrhari, the author 
of Vakyapadiya, who is said to have written a running commentary 
on the Mahabhasya, which fact is also mentioned by I-tsing. The 
date of Bharthrhari is fixed about 600 A. D. 4 * * The Vakyajiadlya 
contains data relating to the history of Mahabhasya and its decay at 
the hands of logicians named Baiji, Saubhava, and Haryaksa, who 
minimised the importance of grammar with a view to extol ing 
logical principles. Though it was studied in the Deccan a s an 

1. J. B. O. R. S. Vol. III. pp. 444 f; Vol. IV. pp. 384 f. 

2. idid. Vol. X. p. 205. Jayaswal suggested that Pusyamitra was defea¬ 
ted by King Kharavela of Kalinga, evidently after his first sacrifice. He re-establi¬ 
shed his Imperial position a second time. He further suggested that Kalidasa 
was referring to the second sacrifice when Pusyamitra had a grandson, young 
enough to lead the forces. 

3. Karayisyati vai rajyam sat-trimsati samanrpah (Pargiter -Dynasties of 
the Kali Age, p. 31) 

4. Keith has placed Bhartrhari’s death in C. 651 A.D. The composition 

of his Vakyapadiya and the running commentary on the Mahabhasya, which is 

“all but lost", may safely be placed in the sixth century A.D. 
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ordinary text, the neglect did not continue for long, and attempts 
were made by Candracarya, Vasurata and others to restore its true 
status. This fact is also noticed in the Rajatarahgim which refers 
to the grammarians Candracarya. and others popularising the study 
of the MahdbJidsya in the reign of Abhimanyu. This story has 
little significance, except that it throws light on the sacred character 
of the work and its author, PataKjali who commanded respect for 
his learning. Though these facts do not settle the exact time of 
the Bhasyakara, they certainly suggest the established position of 
this work and its writer. 

Identity of two or more Patanjalis : 

The identity of two or more Patafijalis engaged the attention of 
some scholars, who expressed divergent views. The supporters of the 
identity theory include Liebiek 1 2 and Chakravartty®, while those 
, opposed to the identification of the Bhasyakara with the Yoga- 
| Sutrakara are Professor Renou 3 , Y. H. Woods 4 and Jacobi 5 6 . The 
advocates of the identification theory base their arguments on a 
number of points—the opening of the two works with similar apho¬ 
risms (cf. atha sabdanusasanam and atha yoganusasanam), absence 
of criticism on the doctrine of sphota in the Yoga-sutra, despite its 
repeated notice by all schools of philosophy, and the reference to 
Yoga in the MaJiabJiasya. They also referred to Bkartrhan’s allus¬ 
ion® to the effect that the Yoga-sastra seemed to purge the mind of 
all foul elements, while eulogising the author of the Mahabhasya. 
By way of negative arguments, it is suggested by the advocates of 
the identification theory that, as the two works deal with altogether 
different topics, and having practically nothing in common, it is 
difficult to trace parallelism so far as the texts are concerned. 

_ s B _ Hdd , 919 4 p< 7 f. 1 : 921 , 7 . p. 57 f. 

2. I.H.Q. Vol. II. p. 265 f. 

3. ibid., Vol. XVI. p. 586 f. 

4. Yoga system (Translation), H.O.S. Vol. XVII. p. xv. 

5. J.A.O.S. Vol. XXXI p. 25. f. 

6. I. 148. Yujyate Yogam Brahmacari. 
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IDENTITY OF TWO OR MORE PATNAJALIS 

As against these arguments, Professor Renou and others have 
adduced views from the grammatical and philosophical standpoints. 
Professor Renou’s arguments centre round grammatical terminology 
like pratydhara, upasarga, pratyaya and vikarna etc. which appear 
in the Yoga sutra with different values. Further, he also expressed 
surprise at the non-utilization of the value of ca, va, iti etc. in the 
Yoga-sutra, and the language of the latter work points to a develop¬ 
ment in the sense of analysis. The style and combination, are also 
taken into consideration. Jacobi discussed at great length the differ¬ 
ence in the philosophical ideas of the two works, wliich definitely 
suggest the posterior character of the latter one. The adoption of 
the original heterodox doctrines unmistakably point to a relatively 
modern time. This confirms the result, arrived at by examining 
the allusions to Buddhist doctrines, contained in the Yoga-sutra 
which must be later than the frth century A.D. Wood translating 
the Yoga-bhdsya (c. 650-850 A.D.) suggests that this work does not 
contain an allusion, more or less direct, to the theory of the unity of 
the parts of concrete substances, as set forth in the Mahabkasya, 
The divergent conceptions of the two works, at least, in regard to 
the question of‘substance’ (dravya) and quality (gum), nullifies 
the identification theory. Jacobi rightly summed up that, since the 
author of the Yoga-sutra does not conform to the grammatical rules 
taught by the author of the Mahabkasya, and because the latter is 
ignorant of the philosophical views of the former, they cannot be 
identical, but; must be two different persons. Dr. Barnett also 
referred to the weakness of the tradition.attributing the Sutra ( Yoga) 
to Patanjali (Bhasyakara). This is admitted by S. N. Das Gupta, 
but he is not prepared to accept the posterity of the yoga-sutra to 
the Mahabkasya 1 on the basis of internal evidence, if any. 

It should, however, be made clear that two persons cannot be 
identified for name sake. This would further complicate the issue as 
there is another Patanjali, the author of the Niddna-sutra. K. C. 
Bhatnagar editing the Nidana-sutm 2 has quoted the Berlin Catalogue 

r J. R. A, S. 1932, p. 417. 

2. Punjab Sanskrit Series, p. 27. 
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and Max-Muller’s Sadagurusisya (1187 A.D. ?) in his comment on 
Katyayana’s Sarvdnukrunmni, with a view to showing that the 
Bhasyakara, the Yoga-sutrakara and the author of the Nidana-sutra 
are really one person ( yoga-caryaJi svayam Jeartd yoga-sastra nida- 
nayoh). There are traditional accounts, based on Sivarama’s com¬ 
ment 1 * on the Vasavadatta, as well as on Patanjalicarita? of Ramabha- 
dra, which suggest that Pataiijali wrote three works—one on yoga, the 
second on grammar and the third on medicine. The last one is also 
referred to by Cakrapani 3 4 5 in his commentary on Caraka. But the 
question is: Are we to rely on these traditions, based on works 
written over a thousand years later, when PataSjali was accorded a 
divine status. In fact the Yukt/idipiha' refers to another PataSjali. 

It would not be surprising to find that, as the gotras came to 
be associated with Yedic rsis, certain families were linked with 
the name of PataSjali. An inscription 6 from Narendra of the time 


1 . 


2 . 


Yogena cittasya padena vdcdm malam sarirasya tu vaidyakena 
yo ’pdkarot tam pravaram nuiinlm Pata'ijilim prt/tfalir dnato ‘smi 
(Bibl. Ind. ed. p. 239). 

sutraai yogasastre vaidyakasdstre ca varttikwi tatah 
krtva Patanjalimunih pracarayamasa jagad idam tratum V. 25 

3 Pat anjala-Mah dbh asya- Carakapratisamskrta ih 

mano-vak kayadosandm hantre ‘hipataye namah 

Patanjali’s medical work, thus, consisted in a revision (pratisamskrta) 
of the great compendium of Caraka (Ref. Jolly’s book on Medicine in 
Buhler’s Grundriss series p. 25). 

4. Cal Sans Series ed. P. C. Chakravartty, p. 32. According to this 
work, this PataSjali did not belive in the existence of ahamkara as a 
separate category. 

ucyate ■.—ahamkara parigrahartham evam tarhi naivahamkaro vidyata 
iti Patanjalih mahato ‘smi pratyayafdpalvdbKdpdgamdt 
This is quoted in relation to the views of the author of the Yuktidipika 
that an ancient master of Sankhya, called Paurika held that Praki;ti is not one, 
but there is an infinite plurality of prakrtis, each being attached to a different 
Purusa. 

5. E. I. Vol. XII. p. 298 f. at p. 306. 
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naksiputra , 1 after the name of his mother. Vatsyayana has 
mentioned 2 both Gonardiya and Gonikaputra, as authors on drama- 
turgy, but there is no reason for identifying them with the author 
| of the Mahabhasya. Moreover Nagojibhatta has identified Gonika- 
i putra with the Bhasyakara himself . 3 ■ 

As regards Gonardiya, the late R. G. BJjandarkar 4 identified 
this place with Gonda in Avadha. He tried to prove that, according 
to the usual rules of corruption, Sanskrit rda () is in the Prakrts 
corrupted to dda ( ^) but sometimes it is also changed to dda ( f ), 
and, as hasty pronunciation sometimes elides the a and in the latter 
stages of the development of Prakrts one of the two similar coxxsonants 
is rejected, so Gonarda becomes Gonda. He also cited two passages 


1. Saundarnanda 'Colophon \ 

2. Vatsyayana has referred to the two writers—Gonikaputra ( Kama-sutra 
1.5; V. 1; \I. 48 etc.) and Gonardiya (ibid I. 4), who wrote on the subject 
of treatment of a wife. It can hardly be conjectured that he was referring to 
Patahjali. According to Kielhorn, Gonikaputra and Gonardiya were not 
names ot Patanjali. He cited a manuscript written in 1695, in which there is 
the gloss— “Gonikdputrabhiryanute ubhayathi bhavati, sasti bhavati dvifiyapi 
bhavati viz. in the opinion of the Acarya Gonikaputra, a phrase which can 
hardly be said to refer to the Bhasyakara. As regards Gonardiya, he must 
be a grammarian, quoted by him, and such, he believed, was the opinion of 
Vamana, the author of a portion of the Kasikavrtti and of Bhartrhari." (r. A. 
Vol. XV. p. 80 f.). 

R. L. Mitra also doubted the identification of Gonikaputra and Gonardiya 
tii the Mahabhasya. He suggested that there was a solitary instance of the 
use of this honorific Gonikaputra, as he always prefers the derivatives by the use 
of such participles as jneyam~‘\i should be known’, or kartavyam —‘it should 
be done’, and not by naming himself in the third person. He pointed out 
that there may have been a Gonardiya and a Gonikaputra before the time of 
Vatsyayana and necessarily long before that of Patanjali, and yet there was 
nothing to prevent him bearing these aliases. The manner, however, in which 
these names have been cited leaves no room for the entertainment of such an 
opinion. (J. A. S. B. Vol. LII 1883, p. 330 f.). 

3. Gouikaputro bhasyakara ity ahuh — op. cit. 

4. I. A. Vol. II. 1873, p. 70. 
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PATANJALPS PARENTAGE AND HIS NATIVE PLACE 

from the Modidblidsya testifying to the composition of this work at a 
place in between Mathura and Pataliputra. 1 

Weber presumed the ingenuity of the conclusion, no doubt, 
surrounded by very grave difficulties particularly, the correct trans¬ 
lation of the word purvam in the passage Mathurayah Pataliputram 
purvam. It gives just the opposite direction implying that Pataliputra 
was situated between the speaker and Mathura, and the speaker, 
therefore, must have lived to the east of the former. He, however, 
suggested that Patahjali had visited different parts of India, as he 
was writing the Mahabhasya. The dwelling place of the Bhasyakara 
1 could hardly be ascertained from these passages, and he suggested 2 
waiving the matter altogether. 

According to P. C. C hakravartt y, 3 Gonarda must be a place 
somewhere in the Deccan. He contended that Patahjali belonged to 
Southern India, and had intimate knowledge of that part, as could 
be inferred from the Mahdbhdsxja itself. He certainly speaks of a 
peculiar linguistic characteristic of the Deccan, that is, of using 
words in taddhita suffixis, as for example, laukike and vaidike 
instead of ‘loke’ and ‘vede’. The references to big lakes and ponds, 
popularly called sarasi, in the Deccan is also construed as an evidence 
pointing in that direction. 

It seems that Mr. Chakravartty lost sight of the fact that, 
while Patahjali speaks of directions in which the cities of Madhyadesa 


1. III. 3.136, p. 162, L. 6. 

yo 'yam adhva gata a-pataliputrat tasya yad avaram saketad iti —“of the 
distance or path from Pataliputra which has been traversed (such a thing was 
done in) that part of it which is on this side of Saketa;” 

yo ‘yam adhva pdtaliputrad gantavyas tasya yatparam saketad iti (ibid. 
L. 11.) 

“Of the distance or path up to Pataliputra which is to be traversed (something 
will be done in) that portion which lies on that side of Saketa.” 

2. Inds. Stud. Vol. XIII. p. 314; I. A. Vol. II. 1873, p. 57 f. 

3. I. H.Q. Vol. II. p. 268. 
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were separated from one another, and occasionally distances as well, 
he does not care to locate the position of Coda, Kerala, Kadera 
and Pandya. It is difficult to fix his place of birth on the basis 
of the rich geographical data, which no doubt eliminate the claim 
of Southern India, but do not, at the same time, make any positive 
i assertion. It would, therefore, be better to leave over this matter, 
for want of any definite evidence. 
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F0LITICAL HISTORY 

The historical value of Patafijali’s Mahabhasya consists in its 
I reference to the Yavana invasion, and the performance of the sacrifice 
by Pusymitra to whom we find repeated references. These citations 
convey the impression that the Bhasyakara was aware of the political 
vicissitudes, and he had a hand in the sacrifice performed by the 
Suhga monarch. The history of this period is a record of struggles 
for supremacy between the Suhga and the Yavana monarchs; but the 
1 result was indecisive. In the East the Bungas paved the way to the 
Kanvas, while the Sakas ushered in as intruders in the North-West 
replacing the Indo-Greek rulers. Some Provincial States, probably 
owing temporary allegiance to the Sungas, also existed in that period. 
The Andhras, well-established in the South-East, were preparing to 
gain ascendancy in the North. The eastern part of India was for 
sometime under the suzerainty of King Kharavela of Kalihga. Thus, 
it would be interesting to study in detail the history of Northern 
India from the Suhga period up to the beginning of the Christian era. 

Ancestry of the Sungas : : . 

: * 1 Pi, 

The foremost question concerning the Sungas is about their 
ancestry, and the relation of the first Sunga monXph Pusvamitra with 
the last Mauryan Emperor Brljadratha. (The Brahmana origin of the 
Mauryan General, who, according to the Puranas 1 2 and Bana’s Hars- 
acarita *, assassinated the last Mauryan ruler, while he was reviewing 

1. Pusyamitras tu serianir uddhrtya sa Brhadratham. (cf. Mat. Ill'll. 
5; Vayu 99.337; Brah. iii. 74). 

2. Senanir aridryo Maury am Brhadratham pipesa PuspamHrah svaninam , 
p. 199 L. 1. (Parab’s edition). 
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liis forces, is referred to in many works. According' to^Eajoyii 
an affix an comes after the Sail gas only when the sense is a descen¬ 
dant of the family of Bharadvaja. He also mentions the other form 
Saungi■ Incidentally the Pravaradarpana mentions Sauhki, probably 
a misreading for Saungi— as a division of the Parasaras belonging to 
Vassitha gotra. The BrhadaranyaJca XJpanimd 1 2 3 mentions a teacher 
V named Saungi-putra, while the Vamsa-Brahmana 3 refers to another 
form Saungayani. In the Asvaldyana-Srauta Sutra 4 the Sun gas are 
mentioned as teachers. In the Harivamsa , 5 6 the Brahmana Senani 
restoring the Asvamedha sacrifice, is mentioned as a Kasyapa. 
The MalaviJcdgnimilra 9 speaks of Agnimitra, son of Pusyamitra 
descending from Bimbaka, who, according to H. A. Shah, 7 should 
be connected with the family of Bindusara. Pataftjali 8 also refers 
to Baimbakih but that is not associated with the Sunga King. 
According to the DivydvaddnaJ’ Pusyamitra was the son of Vrsasena, 
grandson of Brliaspati, and great grandson of Sampadi, son of 
Kunala. This tradition, therefore, aligns the fcluhgas with the 
Mauryas; and, if it were to be believed, the difference between this 
monarch and Emperor Asoka would be five generations—a period 
of about 100 years which seems much. Baja calls him a base born 
general (Senanir andryah). Dr. Eay Chaudhuri, 10 citing the 
Baudhdyana Srauta Sutra, has suggested that, as the Baimbakayas 
are distinctly included in the Pravaras and gotras of the list, he was, 
therefore, a Kaspaya and not a Bharadvaja Buhga. M. Hara 
Prasad Sastrl 11 adopted a different view by associating Pusyamitra 

1. Vikarm Suhgacchagalad vatsabharadvajatrisu. —IV. 1. 117. 

2. VI. 4.31. 

3. Madragarah Sauhgayanih. Indis. Stud. IV. p. 383. 

4. XII. 13.5; cf also. J. B. O. R. S. Vol. IV. p. 257 f. 

5. 11.40. 

6. Tawney— Trans, p. 69. 

7. Proc. Indi. Orient Conf. Madras p. 379. 

8. IV. 1-97. p. 253. L. 5. 

9. P.434. 

' 10. Pol His. Anc. Ind. (Illrd. ed.) p. 252 f. 

11. 1. H. Q. Vol. VIII p. 739. 
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with those turbulent military spirits who had been driven away 
from Persia by the Greek conquest of that country. The second 
half of the name— mitra, and that of all the members of his family 
according to him, suggest his Persian origin.) 

Perusing the opin i ons of different scholars, and the data 
furnished by indigenous sources, one arrives at the conclusion that 
Pusyamitra was an Indian. (The word Suhga is noticed in early. 
Sanskrit literature, and the second half of the name mitra does not 
hint at the foreign origin of this Subga monarch. There is a general 
agreement regarding his Brahmanical ancestry, despite the doubt 
created by later traditions. As regards his gotra, opinions are 
sharply divided) 

Dynastic History : 

Evidence from the Puranas, relating to the genealogy of the 
Sungas, does furnish a uniform table, though there are slight varia¬ 
tions in the length of reign and, occasionally, in names as well. 
Pargiter considered the readings in the various Puranas, and the 
following table may be presented with, variant readings in names and 
length of reign, wherever possible. 

1. Pusyamitra 1 —the commander-in-chief and the 

uprooter of Brhadratha 
Agnimitra 2 ... 

Vasujyestha 3 ... 


2 . 

3. 


36 years. 

8 years. 

7 years. 

1. Pusyamitras iu Serianir uddhriya vai Brhadratham Karayisyati vai 
rajyam samah sastim sad-aiva tu ( VTiyu) 9.9337 (Anandasrama ed'.) 

The reading of the Matsya Parana varies as regards the length of his 
reign (Karayisyati vai rajyam sat-trimiiti samd nrpah ) and not sixty years as 
in the Vayu Purana. 

2. Agnimitrah sutas c—astau bhavisyanti smianrpah. 

(This line is noticed only in the Vayu Parana and the Brahmdnda. The 
former has Puspamitra instead of Agnimitra. 

3. Bhavita~api Vasujyesthah sapta varsani vai nrpah (Mat). 

The Vayu has tajjyestha (cf. Bhdgavata), but it is Sujyestha in the 
Brahmdnda and Visnu Puranas. 
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defeating the Yavanas 


10 years. ' 

2 years. 

3 years. 

3 years. 

9 years. 

32 years. 
10 years. 
120 years. 


5. Andhraka 2 3 
' 6. Pulinda 8 

7. Grhosa 4 

8. Vajramitra 5 6 

9. Bhagavata® 

10. Devahhumi 7 


Total 


1. Vasumitrah suto bhavyo dasa varsani parthivah. 

There is no difference in the name or in the length of years. The Matsya 
has Vai tatah instead of Parthivah. 

2. tato ‘ndhrakah samddve tu bhavisyati sutas ca vai (Vayu ). 

The name of this ruler varies according to different Puranas. According 
to the Matsya, he is Antaka (L. 29), while in the Bhagavata the name is 
Bhadraka (Chap. I. L. 17). 

(a) The Visnu Parana mentions the name Ardraka (IV. 24). The correct 
name seems to he Andhraka of the Vayu Parana. The period of his reign was 
only two years, according to all the Puranas. 

3. Bhavisyanti—samds tasmat tisra eva Pulindakah (Vayu). 

The reading of the Matsva is correct. It mentions the name of this ruler 
Pulindaka, reigning for three years (trini). The Bhagavata Parana calls him 
only Pulinda and elides the last ka. The real name is Pulindaka, also mentioned 
in the Visnu Parana. 

4. Raya Ghosa sutas c=api varsani bhavita tray ah ( Vayu). 

Certain manuscripts, quoted by Pargiter, mention his name differently; 
Yomejha, Yomekha or Momegha which may be a misreading for Ghosa quoted 
in the Bhagavata and in the Visnu Puranas (Ghosavasu). 

5. Bhavita vajramitras tu sarria raja punarbhavah (Matsya). 

According to the Vayu , the name is Vikramitra. Vajramitra is referred 

to, both in the Bhagavata and the Visnu Puranas. The length ot his reign is 
9 years (navah), though the word mentioned is hhavah (Matsya) or punah, 
according to Vayu. 

6. Dva-trimsat tu sarriabhagah samabhagat tato nrpah (Matsya). 

The Vayu Purada calls the ninth Sunga ruler Bhagavata (L. 341) which 
fact is supported by the Bhagavata and the Visnu Puranas. 

7. bhavisyati sutas tasya Devabhamih sarrfd dasa (Matsya). / 

According to the Vayu Purdna, the name of the last Sunga ruler is 

Ksemabhumi. The Bhagavata and Visnu Puranas, however, name him 
DevabhOti. 
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Cliese 10 Icings will enjoy this earth for full 112 years. The 
var ian t readings of the different Puranas pertaining to the subject 
furnish some interesting details; the most important is the absence 
of Pusyamitra’s name in the Bhagavata Purana, and that of 
Agnimitra in the Matsya ; Sujyestha in place of Vasujyestha in the 
Brahmanda and Visnu Puranas Andhraka, spelt as Antaka, in the 
Matsya ; and Bhadraka and Ardraka in the Bhagavata and Visnu 
Puranas respectively. The seventh ruler is also called by different 
names: Yomegha, Yomekha or Momekha, but his name is missing in 
the Matsya Purana. The last Sunga rulers, Vajramitra (Vikramamitra, 
according to the Bhagavata), Bhagavata and Devabhumi (Ksema- 
bhumi, according to the Vayu) do not present much .difficulty. The 
identification of some of the later Sunga rulers with those of the 
Pabhosa records, or the Mitra kings of the PaScala, group as sugges¬ 
ted by some scholars, is postponed for consideration later on. 

The duration of this dynastic . rule varies, though slightly, 
according to the different Puranas. 1 The total length of years, 
| counting the individual figures comes to 120 years, but, according 
to the Vayu and Matsya Puranas, the total reign is 112 years. 
{Saturn purnam dasa dve ca ), though some manuscripts of the 
Bhagavata and one of Visnu mention the duration as only 110 
years. The difference of eight years, as we notice, may be partly 
due to counting the fractional as one complete year with the result 
that, when counted according to individual reigns, the period is 
longer than the actual one. The Pauranic evidence may, therefore, 
be accepted at its face value, and a period of 112 years be assigned 
to this dynasty^) 

Pusyamilra —The accession of Pusyamitra SenanI to power at 
the expense of his Mauryan master, whom he had murdered, seems 
to have taken place in about 185 B. C. If the Pauranic evidence is 
to be believed, the Mauryan dynasty ruled for a period of 137 years 
(Sapta-trimsac-chatam purnam) ; and placing Candragupta Maurya’s 


1. Pargiter— Dyn. Kali. Age. p. 30 f. 
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accession in about 322 B. C., we naturally arrive at this date for 
Pusyamitra’s accession. 1 2 According to P. C. Bagci, 3 Pusyamitra’s 
reign must have started earlier than what is believed, and ended 
shortly before 175 B. C. though he does not suggest any particular 
date of his accession. Under the circumstances, we find no ground 
for questioning the date given to Pusyamitra according to the 
PurSnas. 

' The Brahmana general, who brought about the coup d’etat 
could not find the situation rather easy. In fact, the last years of 
the Mauryan rulers, who were very weak, witnessed the collapse of 
the vast Asokan empire in different directions. The advent of the 
Greeks, particularly Euthydemus and his successor Demetrius in the 
Punjab, had brought the Indian king in proximity with the Yavana 
monarch, and a tie for supremacy was inevitable. The South-West, 
which, at one time, formed an important seat of the Mauryan empire 
at Vidisa, was unwilling to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Sunga 
monarch. The first ta.sk before the new ruler was to integrate the 
loose fabrices, and reclaim the lost portion of the Mauryan empire to 


1. Sten Konow quoted Jacobi, as pointing out that the stanza places the 
accession of Candragupta in B. C. 312, and that of Pusyamitra in B. C. 204 
while the latter king’s rule is stated to have come to an end in B. C. 174. (A. O. 
Vol. I. P. 34). 

2. I. H. Q. Vol. XXII p. 81 f. In his paper on ‘Krmisa and Demetrius', 

Professor Bagci suggested that Demetrius, ldentifid with Krmisa, was invited by 
King Damstranivasin—a convert to Buddhism, with a promise to marry his 
daughter to him, if he joined hands against the foolish anti-Buddhist King 
Pusyamitra. The proposal was accepted and after crushing Pusyamitra with his 
army under a rock thrown by Krmisa, the young Yaksa ruler undertook an 
invasion of India and proceeded as far as Kusumdhvaja ; but he subsequently 
returned because of trouble at home. It is “supposed to be a reference to the 
struggle between Demetrius and Eucratides which ultimately led to the overthrow 
of the latter from the Bactrian throne (C. 175 B. He, therefore, suggests 

that the death of Pusyamitra a little earlier on the frontiers made the Greek 
attack up to Pataliputra an easy matter. 

This account is be based on the Ma'njusrimTilakalpa, a work assigned by 
Jayaswal to C. 770 A. D. (Imperial History of India p. 3.) 
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THE VIEjARBHA PROBLEM 

a considerable extent. The chief events of his reign were the settle¬ 
ment of the Vidisa and Vidarbha affair, the invasion of the Yavanas, 
the performance of two horse sacrifices, and the possible invasion of 
' Magadlia by King Kharavela of Kalin ga, as suggested by some 
scholars. These events may now be considered after carefully 
weighing the related evidence. 

The Vidarbha Problem : 

vfhe only reference to it is afforded by the Mdlavikdgnimitra 1 
/ of Kalidasa, a drama written about six hundred years later than 
the actual occurrence of the event) Though the evidentiary value 
of this work is not much, firstly, because it is a drama, and 
secondly, written so many centuries later; it presents a picture of 
the political events that took place in the earlier part of Pusyamitra’s 
reign, which, in point of sequence, appear to be true. Patanjali 
has not referred to this affair in the Deccan,(but the reference 
to the horse sacrifice in the drama following the settlement of this 
question, which is evident from the Mahdbhasya and the Ayodhya 
inscription, point out the truth in this dramatic story. The only 
complicated matter in this drama is the reference to Agnimitra, 
:Son of Pusyamitra, as a'King and the latter as a Senapati. It is, 
s however, not insoluble. The Divyavaddna* includes Pusyamitra in 
the list of Mauryan monarchs ruling for si xty yejys. Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar 3 suggested that this period included his total duration of 
power, both as a Senapati, and as a real ruler. During this period, the 
viceroyalty of Vidisa might have been conferred on Agnimitra who, 
probably, assumed a regal status after the extinction of the Mauryan 
empire.) 

Vidarbha, corresponding to modern Berar, is referred to in this 
drama as a new kingdom established not long age (acirddhistMta ), 

T Act. I. 

2. p. 433, cf. Burnof: Intm. p. cPAsoka p. 90; 

Luders, Kalpanamaadifika p. 97. ■» ' , 

3. I. H. Q. Vol’l.p. 91f,« \% 
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and the king is described as not having taken roots in the heart of 
his subjects (rdjyah satruh prahrtisv arudkamulatvat), and(so his des¬ 
truction was easy like a tree which is unsteady, because it lias been 
only lately planted (nava samrohamsithilas tarur iva mJcarah 
samuddharhm.y, (Act I. 8). The cause of the trouble is given in the 
letter written by the Yidarbha Iving who addresses Agnimitra as his 
royal brother. His cousin Madhavasena, who had promised to enter 
into matrimonial alliance with him (evidently Agnimitra), while 
proceeding to his court, was attacked on the way by one of the 
wardens of YajSasena and taken prisoner with his wife and sister. 
The disappearance of the Princes’ sister is regretted by the Yidarbha 
King in his letter, and he promises to trace her out. The release of 
Madhavasena along with his wife is made subject to the condition 
that the Mauryan Saciva, his own brother-in-law imprisoned by the 
Suhga monarch, is set free. 1 

(The task of destroying YajHasena was entrusted to Vlrasena^ 
a brother of inferior caste ( varnavaro bhrata) of Queen Dharini, the 
Mahisi of the King. He was placed by the latter in command of a 
frontier fortress on the banks of MandakinlJaccording to certain 
manuscripts Narmadatlre—evidently Narmada), which is more likely. 
The result of the conflict is revealed in Act V. (The king of 
Yidarbha is reduced to submission by the Icing’s victorious army, 
commanded by Virasena, and his relation Madhavasena is released 
from captivity.) An emissary is also despatched by the Yidarbha 

1. Maurya Sacivam Vimmcati yadi puj'yah samyatam mama syalam moktU 
Madhavasenas tato mayd bandharidt sadyah (Act. I. 7) 

This evidently, suggests that, either there was some matrimonial relation 
between the Maury as and the Yidarbha family, or, as supposed by Dr. 
Raychaudhari, in the Mauryan Court there were two parties or factions, one 
headed by the King’s minister, and the other by his general. The minister’s 
partisan was appointed governor of Vidarbha, while the general's son, Agni- 
mitra, got the viceroyalty of Vidisa. When the general organized his coup 
d’ e'tat, by killing the Mauryan emperor and imprisoning the minister, Yajnasena 
declared his independence and entered into hostile relations with the usurping 
family (Pol. His. Anc. Ind. p. 236 f). 
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THE VIDARABHA PROBLEM 

King to tho Sunga monarch along with beautiful presents. The 
king, in. return, established the two cousins YajBasena and Madhava- 
sena as joint rulers, with separate divisions to the north and south 
of the river VaradS ; and the two cousins, upholding the supremacy 
of their Lord, divided the territory between themselves^} The 
release of the Mauryan Saciva was not a condition precedent to the 
truce, but, as we find later on in the drama itself, he was released 
when the good news about the success of Vasumitra, grandson of 
Pusyamitra, was received by his father Agnimitra and a general 
amnesty was granted. 2 

The Yavana Invasion: 

(The next important event of the time of Pusyamitra, was 
the A avana invasion which certainly took place once, but very likely 
twice. The authenticity of Pataiijali’s reference to the Yavana 
Invasion, resulting in the siege of Saketa and Madhyamika, is 
corroborated by the Yuga Purana of the Gargi Samhifa, the 
Jl'falamJcagninwlra of Kalidasa, and the conjectural reference to the 
Yavana and Dimita in the Hathigumpha inscription of King 
Kharavela of Kalingay The data from these sources, when pieced 
together, reveal the then condition of Northern India, and the advance 
of the A avana forces. The invasion of the Yavanas must have been 
an event of national importance, witnessed by Patahjali, and quoted 
by him as an illustration for the use of the imperfect to indicate 
an action well-known to the people, but not witnessed bv the 
speaker, though possible of being seen by him.® The Gargi 


1. dvidha vibhakttam sriyam udvahantau, 
dhuram rathasvav iva samgrah'ituh 
tau sthdsyatas te nrpatir nidese 

parasparavagraha nirvikarau. (Act V. 14). 

2. Yajnasenasydlam Urarikrtya mucyantdm (mocyatam) 

sane bandhanastha (Act V. p. 101). 

3. Parokse ca lokavijnate prayokturdarsanavisaye 1ah vaktavydh 

Arunadyavanah Saketam arunadyavano Madhyamikam 

III. 2. 111. p. 119. L. 45. 
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/ Samhita 1 refers to the Yavanas reaching as far as PStaliputra ancl 
occupying it. This Greek invasion covered Saketa, Paficala, Mathura 
and the Gunga capital PStaliputra. Internal dissentions, coupled with 
trouble at home, compelled the Yavanas to retire from Madhyadesa,® 
while, according to the conjectural reading of the Hathigompha 
inscription, a psychological fear consequent to the defeat of 
|\ Brahaspatimitra at the hands of KhSravela compelled them to leave 
Matliura . 3 ) 

(The Malavilcagnimitra of Kalidasa furnishes certain ‘details 
regarding the Yavaha invasion, and the performance of horse sacrifice 
which may be considered. Firstly, Agnimitra, son of the Senapati, 
had a son, young enough to command the forces backing the horse. 
Secondly, the defeat of the Yavanas took place at the banks of 
the Sindhu; and thirdly, Pusyamitra seems to have performed this 
horse sacrifice in a befitting manner, as he asks bis son in the 
drama to ward off anger from bis mind and join the celebrations 
along with his wives. 4 ) The cause of this anger is not revealed, 
nor has it been ascertained so far. We hope to take this fact into 
consideration later on, while discussing the probability of two 
horse sacrifices performed by the Bunga monarch. Now, as regards 
the Yavana invasion, mentioned by Kalidasa, is it identical with 
tbe one mentioned by Patafijali, and noticed in the Yuga Pur ana 
of th<? Garcfi Samhita, and the Hathigumplia inscription ? If so, 
then did it happen in the early years of Pusyamitra’s reign or at 
a considerably later time. The identity of the I avana ruler with 
Demetrius is not possible in the latter case, because his period of 

1. tatah Saketam akramya Pancdlan Mathurdm tat ha 
Yavaiict dustavikranta (: ) prapsyanti kusumdhvajam 
tatah Puspapure prdpte kardame prathite hite 
akula visayah sarve hliavisyanti na samsayah 

' J. B. O. R. S. Vol. XIV. p. 402, LL. 22-25. 

2. Madhyadese na sthasyanti yavana yuddhadurmam ibid., L. 4Z 

3. Cf. Jayaswal’s Reading.—J. B. O. R. S. Vol. III. p. 425 f. 

4. tad idanim akdlahinam vigatarosacetasd bhavata badhu/anena saha 

yajnasevanaya dgantavyam itl- ActV. p. 100. 
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activity, according to Tarn 1 , extended between B. C. 184 and 3 67 ,- 
as the terminal points with the presumption that the occupation of - 
Pataliputra took place in C. 175 B. (Xj 

( It is probable that there were two Havana invasions, as 
5 mentioned by Apollodorus 8 , and both took place during the reign of 
Pusyamitra which was a fairly long one, extending over a period of 
36 years.) The first one seems to have taken place in the earlier 
part of his reign, and here one may agree with Dr. Tarn who worked 
out the dates on the basis of Greek sources. ^At this time Pusyamitra 
, capitulated. Probably he purchased peace for some reason or the 
other.) This pusillanimity on the part of his father, or some other 
misunderstanding might have been the cause of Agnimitra s anger 
.with the result that he cut off all relations with his father and 
[retained his independent status and seat at Yidisa. As the Yavanas 
|had to leave because of internal dissentions necessitating Demetrius 
(inlmediate attention, Pusyamitra got an opportunity to regain his 
lost .prestige. The liberation of the country, as a result of the 
voluntary withdrawl of the Greeks, impelled the fcluhga monarch to 
perform his first horse sacrifice^ Incidentally, one notices that 
in Patailjali’s Mahabhasya the 'Yavana invasion is cited as an 
illustration earlier than the reference to the sacrifice for Pusyamitra. 
Some aversion seems to have crept in between Pusyamitra and his 
son for reasons, political or personal, which could not be removed 
for long. 

i! ' ; y* 'll ^ 

/ The second Yavana invasion probably took place during the 
later years of Pusyamitra’s reign, when M enan der,—at first the 
commander of forces in Demetrius' army 3 —marched towards the 
Mid-land country (Madhya-desa). The coins of this ruler were 
) found as far as Yamuna* and he is better known in Indian history 
■ ! than Demetrius)) Menander may have succeeded in keeping hold 

1. Greeks in Bactria and India p. 133. 

2. Strabo. XL 516. % 

3. Op. cit. p. 140. 

4. Num. chro. 1872 p. 159; I. A. Vol. XXXIII 1904, p. 217. 
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over some portion of eastern Punjab, with his capital at Sagala. 
| The attempt of the Yavanas to contest against the Suhgas, while 
I the sacrificial horse was moving, completely failed; and the latter 
were fortunate this time. It appears that Kalidasa in his drama 
refers to this horse sacrifice, probably performed after the defeat 
of the Yavanas. Pusyamitra had good ground to patch up differences 
with his eldest son Agnimitra, for the feat was accomplished by the 
latter’s son; and the invitation to attend the ceremony along with 
the wives, was in consonance with the desire of the aged father to 
mend matters. Instances can be multiplied to prove that filial 
feeling ultimately composes differences between the father and his 
son. 

(Vln connection with the Yavana invasion, we may also consider 
the data, if any, furnished by the Hathigumpha inscription, and 
interpreted by numerous scholars. K. P. Jayaswal, restored the 
I letters after the ‘Yavanaraja\ He read the letters as Dimita 1 whom 
| he identified with Demetrius, which was accepted by the late K. D. 
Banerjee 2 3 and Sten Konow.®) He translated line 8 as follows:—“on 
account of the report (uproar) occasioned by the acts of valour 
(i. e. the capture of the Goratha-giri-fortress and the siege of Rajagrha 
etc., mentioned in the last sentence), the Greek King Demet (rios), 
drawing in his army and transport, returned to abandon Mathura.” 
Jayaswal also referred to the information given by the Yaga Parana 
of the Gargi Samkita that the Yavanas, after taking Saketa, PaRcala 
and Mathura, were marching towards Kusumdhvaja. “In the same 
place in a subsequent sloka,” wrote Jayaswal, “which was not cited 
and translated by Kern, Dharmamita is mentioned, which seems to 
me to refer to Demetrios.” 4 

| If we accept the views of Jayaswal, then this Yavana invasion 
and the subsequent retreat of the Greeks, must he associated with 

7 J. B. O. R. S. Vol. XIII. p. 227 and Refs. 

2. Ibid., p. 221. 

3. A. O- Vol. I. p. 27. 

1. Op. cit. p. 229. 
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the first invasion which took place in the earlier years of Pusyamitra’s 
reign. Now, the acce ptance of t h is vie w depends on two factors— 
namely the correct reading of line 8, and the identification of this 
Greek ruler with Demetrius. As regards the first point B. M. Barua 
made it clear in the preface to his old “Bralmii inscriptions’ 1 that 
, “the inscription (Hathigumpha) contains no statement as to the 
I Greek King Dimita—Demetrios retracing with his troops and 
' transport to abandon Mathura.” He further suggested that there 
U was no reference, whatsoever, to the Greek King (Yavanaraja), far 
from mentioning his name. Perusing the estampage, published in 
the‘Journal,’one has reason to suspect Jayaswal’s correct reading, 
^ and feels that the latter was led astray by unconscious speculation. 
Dr. Tam in an appendix on ‘Demetrius in the Hathigumpha 
inscription’, 2 has boldly pointed out that “the decipherment was 
conjectural affording no firmer ground to the historian^ but it may 
be right about the fact of withdrawl, even though the reason be 
wrongly given.” Citing Sten Konow’s views that, “if the inscription 
of Khajavela really mentions Demetrius (note the if), then he was 
the king of the sieges of Saketa and Madh.yam.ik3 mentioned by 
Pataftjali, which would mean (among other things) that it was he 
and not Menander who led the Greek advance south-eastward and 
he and not Apollodotus who led the Greek advance southward of 
Sindh. Had the relations between Demetrius and his lieutenants 
ever been worked out, such a theory would never have been put 
forward.” 

{It, however, appears that the Hathigumpha inscription furnishes 
no evidence regarding either some Yavanaraja or Dimita identified 
with Demetrius A 

Asvamedha Sacrifices: 

The reference to a horse sacrifice by the SenSpati Pusyamitra 


1. p. xii. 

2. p. 459. 
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^ is traced in tlxe Mdlavikagnimitra of Kalidasa, 1 but the 
Ayodhya inscri pti on 2 refers to two horse sacrifices performed by the 
Suhga monarch. (Koscdadhipena dvira'svamedha-ydjinah senapateh 
Pusyam(i) trasya L. 1). Pataiijali mentions Yajna being performed 
for Pusyamitra (ilia Pusyamitram ydjayamnh). 3 4 The epigraphic 
evidence is to be considered as authentic, and it is generally accepted 
/ by scholars that the iriuhga monarch pe rformed two_ h oiae sacr ifices, 

' but the question is when ? According to Pataiijali, if the illustrations 
in his commentary on the sutras be in time sequence, the reference 
to the in vasion of the Yavanas resulting in the siege of Saketa and 
Madliyamika precedes the jjiie mentioning the performance of 
sacrifice for Pusyamitra. It, therefore, appears that after the 
Yavanas had left and the country was liberated, Pusyamitra 
performed the sacrifice, but it was not as befitting or glorious as the 
second one after the defeat of the Yavanas.) 

Certain scholars have associated the performance of these 
sacrifices with other "events. £EL P. Jayaswal 1 had suggested that 
Pusyamitra performed the second horse sacrifice to vindicate his 
position after he had suffered humiliation at the hands of Kharavela. 
According to Dr. H. C. Raychaudhari, 5 6 the two horse sacrifices were 
performed after the victorious wars with Vidarbha and the Yavanas?) 
D. R. Bharidarkar* presupposed that the first Asvamedha sacrifice 
coincided with the besiege of Saketa and Madliyamika, and the 
second invasion seems to be adverted to in the Yuga JPurdna of the 
Gdrgi Samhitd. As regards the second one, he pointed out that after 
the western-most part of the Arya-varta was seized upon and annexed 
to the Greek kingdom of Menander, when things settled down, 
Pusyamitra, despite the loss of a small territory, celebrated his 

1. Act V. p. 100. Yo ’sau Rajasiiyayajhadiksitena. 

2. J. B. O. R. S. V<,i. X. p. 202 f, and Ref. 

3. III. 2. 123 p. 123 L.4. 

4. J. B. O. R. S. Vol. X. p. 205. 

5. Pol. His. Anc. Tnd. p. 267. 

6. L C. Vol. I. p. 279. 
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Asvamedha YajSa which appears to he the same as referred to by 
Kalidasa in his Malavikagnimitra. ' 

Regarding the Vidarbha problem, it is pointed out in this 
drama that King Agnihiitra sent his forces and brought Yajfiasena 
to his feet, and this affair ended with the division of the kingdom. 
It may have been done according to his instructions, or on behalf 
of his father, for which there is no evidence;/brut surely it was not 
an event of national importance which required' the performance of 
anhors esacrifice. The great danger was from the north-west. 
Regarding Kharavela, it will be shown later on that he was not a 
contemporary of Pusyamitra, as assumed by some scholars, and 
JayaswaTs view in the face of the available evidence is untenable. It 
has been suggested by Dr. R. C. Majumdar 1 that the performance 
of horse sacrifice was to establish his claim to the Magadhan throne, 
both as a defacto and a dejure ruler. Pusyamitra must have taken 
some time before he could undertake such a venture. The logical 
presumption is, that the liberation of the country from the hold of 
the Yavanas, though done voluntarily, coincided with the first horse 
sacrifice, while the second one followed the defeat of Menander in 
the life time of the Sunga monarch, as mentioned by Kalidasa.) 

The supposed invasion of King Kharavela: 

(ihe Hathigumpha inscription lias baffled historians for a long 
time. It is supposed to furnish some information on the retreat of 
the Yavanas, hut it definitely refers to the defeat of the king of 
Magadha. Some scholars have -worked out the relations between 
Pusyamitra and this ruler on the basis of certain data from this 
inscription. The first passage—‘ Panamtariya-sathi-vusa-sate rajd- 
Muriya Kale vocchine’ was construed by Pandit Bhagwan Lai Indraji* 
to mean “the eighth year in which Asoka conquered Kaliiiga and 
when this era was possibly founded”. It corresponds to B. 0. 255 
and, therefore, the v date in the inscription, when Kharavela did 


1. I. H. Q. Vol. I part I, p. 91. 

2. Congres de Leyden, 1883, III. p. 135. 
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certain works in the Udaigiri caves, is 165 Maurya or B. C. 255— 
165=90 B. C. As this is the thirteenth year of Khara vela’s accession, 
103 B. C. be marked as his year of accession. Buhler 1 adopted 
Indra ji’s views regarding the thirteenth year of Khara vela correspond¬ 
ing to the 165th year of the Mauryan era, which, according to him, 
began with the coronation of Candragupta between 322-312 B. C.f 
and he placed Kharavela’s accession between 170 and 160 B. C. 

According to Fleet, 2 “the passage nowhere refers to any date. 
Panamtariya could not mean ‘sixty five’, though it might mean 
‘seventy five’ in that way. It represents Sanskrit— Prajnaptarya; 
and further Vocchine or Vocchirnne could not correspond to Sanskrit 
Vicckina, but is the well-known Jain technical term Vocchinna— 
Vyavacchinmni, applied to sacred texts which have been “cut off, 
interrupted, or' neglected”. The use of this term prohibits the 
reference to any date in the record. This contention of Fleet was 
endorsed by Luders 3 and Charpentier, 4 though the views of the 
Bombay scholar found favour with Banerjee (Et. I).), and K. P. 
Jayaswal 5 with differences in reading. The views of these two Indian 
scholars were supported by Vincent Smith®, Dubreuil 7 and Aivar, 8 
but opposed by Dr. R. C. Majumdar 0 and R.P. Chanda 10 on the 
ground that Kliaravela, being a Ceta, could not naturally be expeeted 
to have used the Mauryan era; and that paleographic considerations 
point to the first half of the first century B. C. as Khara vela’s date. 
Leaving aside the sculptural piece of evidence, as pointed out by Sir 

.. l. E. I. Vol. lL p. 88 f.; 824 f. 

2. J. R. A. S. 1910 p. 242 f. 

3. E. I. Vol. X. appendix pp. 160-1 No. 1345 . 

4. I. A. 1914; p. 170 n. 

5. J. B. O. R. S. Vol. Ill p. 425 f; and subsequent references. 

6. I. R. A. S. 1918 p. 543 f; 1919 p. 399. 

7. Anc. His. of the Deccan-1920, p. 12. 

8. I. A. 1920, p. 43 f. 

9. I. A. 1918, p. 223 f; 1919, p. 187 f ; 

10. I. A. 1919, p. 214 f; J. R. A. S. 1919, f. 395 f. 
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-Jolm Marshall, 1 2 which belongs to a considerably late period, we may 
confine the discussion to the interpretation of the passage. Sten 
I Nonow“ a ^ so contended that King Kharavela, who was not a Maurya, 
would not date his epigraph in the Mauryan era, the less so, because 
the rule of the Mauryas had ceased before his time. 


The other passage supposed to furnish some date is jn Jine (h. 
/ cvmcame ca dani vase Namdaraja — ti-vasa-sata-ogKatitam Tanasuliya 
vala panadim nagaram pavesayati(’) sata—{saha)—sehi ca (JcJidrid) 
pa (yati ). ("The expression ti-vasa-sata may mean 103 years or 300 years 
after Nandaraja-King Nanda. According to Jayaswal, 3 4 5 it should 
mean 300 years; and he placed Kharavela and Pusyamitra three 
centuries after Nandaraja whome he identified with Nandavardhana. 
Dr. Raychaudhari 1 objected to this identification on the ground that 
^Nandavardhana or Nandivardliana was a Saisunaga King and the 
Saisunagis do not appear to have done anything in Kalinga. This 
Nandaraja should be identified with Mahapadma or one of his son, 
as the conqueror of Kalinga. Taking ti-vasa-sata in the sense of 300 
years, it is easy to conclude that the rise of Kharavela, probably 
synchronised with the fall of the Sufiga dynasty and the consequent 
weakening of the Magadhan powers) 


The identification of this Nandaraja was opposed by Barua* in 
view of the conclusive statements from the Asokan Rock EdictXIII- 
that the Mauryan Emperor was the first amongst the Indian” kings, 
reigning after the demise of Budha, to conquer the unconquered land 
of Kalinga {avijitam vijinitum). (h© suggested two alternatives either 
to identify Nandaraja with Asokh, and assign Kharavela’s accession 
in the second quarter of the 1st century A. D., interpreting ti-vasa- 
sata in the sense of 300 years, or by identifying him. with Simnandi 
or Yasonandi who snatched away Vidisa from the Nuhga dominions 


1. C.H.I. Vol. Ip. 624 f; 638f. 

2. Op cit. p. 17. 

3. J. B. O. R. S. Vol. XIII. p. 253. 

4. Pol. His. Anc, Ind. 3rd. ed. p. 257. 

5. Op. cit. p. 281. 
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at the fall of the Sunga power, and assign Kharavela’s accession in 
the second quarter of the 1st century A.D. interpreting ti-vasa-sata in 
the sense of 103 years) 

(Now,whether we interpret the expression as 300 or 103 deducing 
it from the era, or supposed event, dating from the time of Mahapad- 
.' ma Nanda, or the accession of Candragupta Maurya or Asoka, the 
^ Kalinga hero in no way becomes the contemprorary of Pusyamitra 
Suhga. Scholars, especially K. P. Jayaswal and others who followed 
him. have identified Bahasatimitra-—Brliaspatimitra with Pusyamitra 
on the flimsiest ground that Brhaspati is the regent of the Naksatra 
v or Zodical asterism Pusya, also called Tisya, in the constellation 
v cancer or the crab. The association of Brhaspati with Pusya cannot 
be a safe ground for the identification of the defeated Magadhan 
ruler with the performer of the two horse sacrifices. The palaeo¬ 
graphy of the Hathigumpha record is an evidence pointing to its late 
character.) A number of letters with thick headed vertical or serif 
ha with the lower part of the vertical prolonged, invariable round 
ga, cha of the butterfly type with two loops, and ta having in most 
cases rounded lower part, help us in determining the approximate 
age of this record. ^According to R. P. Chanda/ the Hathigumpha 
inscription is later in date not only than Asoka’s edicts, and the 
Besnagar Gamda pillar inscriptions, but is posterior to the Bharhut 
Torana inscription and the Nanaghat inscription of the Andhra King 
Bri Satakarni L) 

Analysing the evidence, furnished by the coins, there is hardly 
any ground for identifying Bahasatimitra with Pusyamitra, because 
the former belonged to that group of rulers which included Agnimitra 
whose coins have also been found. According to A llan,- the coins 
of Brliaspatimitra II (Bahasatimitasa), Agnimitra (Aginntasa), and 
Jyesthamitra (Jethamitasa) form the next group and are closely 
connected. He has clearly pointed out that, "Brliaspatimitra 


1. I. H. Q. Vol. V. p. 599. 

2. Cat. Coins. Anc. Jnd. p. xcvi. 
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V & it) the supposed invasion of king kharavela ^1 

(evidently) of this group is mentioned in the Hathigumpha inscrip¬ 
tion, while the epigraphy of the Pabhosa inscription agrees very well 
with that of Brhaspatimitra IPs coins. It appears probable that the 
person issuing coins was different from the one defeated by Khara- 
j vela; and it is certain that the latter cannot be identified with Pusya- 
fmitra. This fact is well-supported from different standpoints. 

Pusyamitra’s Successors :— 

According to some Puranas, after a rule of 36 years, Pusyami 
tra was succeeded by Agnimitra; but the name of this successor 
is not noticed in the Matsya and Vayu Puranas, and the next in 
order is Vasujyestha. 1 2 3 The two lines from the Vayu and the Matsya 
Puranas furnish some interesting evidence which was taken into 
consideration by Jayaswal in building up an hypothesis. Pusyamitra, 
according to Jayaswal, divided his empire into sub-kingdoms, as 
he interpreted Karayisyati vai rajyam, and his eight sons ruled 
jointly. ( Puspamitra-Sutus c-astau bhamsyanti sama nrpah ) a It 
is further implied that Vasujyestha alias Sujyestha was the eldest. 
As regards Karayisyati in the Puranic text, Pargiter noticed another 
form Karisyati in a manuscript,® denoting plain future rather than 
causative. Sama should stand for years and not equal, and astha, 
evidently, means “eight”, and not “eight sons”, as presumed by 
Jayaswal. The point worth consideration is the absence of 
Agnimitra’s name. If we count the individual reigns of all the 
Buhga monarchs, the total duration comes to 120 years, but 
according to the Puranas, it is only 112 years (satam pumam 
sate dve) . This is easily explained by Pargiter as due to the 
reckoning factors of years as whole years. This explanation may fit 
in well, but the reason is to be found in the absence of Agnimitra’s 
name in the lists furnished by the two Puranas. It can be conjectu¬ 
red that Pusyamitra had two sons: Vasujyestha and Agnimitra. 

1. Op. cit. 

2. J. B. O. R. S. Vol. X. p. 202 f. & Vol. XV. p. 583. 

3. Mt: jmt. Op. cit. p. 31, No. 6, 
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tie elder, was in tie (tpiial as heir apparent, while Agnimitra 
was the Viceroy. The fraternal jealousy, so common in the princes 
of blue blood, might have been an additional cause of his anger, 
which is clear from the father’s letter to his son mentioned in the 
M7\lavilccgnimitra . To compose their differences, Vasumitra, son of 
Agnimitra, was appointed commander of the forces. It appears 
probable that after Pusyamitra’s death, his sons Vasujyestha and 
Agnimitra ruled concurrently, the former with with his capital at 
Pataliputra and the latter at Vidisa. According to the Visnu Purana, 1 2 
Vasumitra is the son of Sujyestha, also evident from the Vayu 
Purana 2 (though in the Matsya it is tatlia and not suta). This con¬ 
tradicts the evidence furnished by the drama of Kalidasa. Under 
these circumstances, either we identify Agnimitra with Sujyestha- 
Vasujyestha, but that disturbs the chronological list, or accept the 
reading of the Matsya Purana ; 3 which dose not identify the two. It 
would be advisable to presume that the two brothers ruled at the 
same time, and the elder one probably died without leaving any 
issue, so the nephew succeeded his uncle; and after his father’s death 
he combined the two kingdoms of Pataliputra and Vidisa. There is 
no indication of joint rule, as suggested by Jayaswal, He contended 4 
that Suganamraje in the Bharhut inscription of Dhanabhtiti, eviden¬ 
tly, suggests ‘the rule of the Huhgas’, because this is in genitive 
plural, but there is no evidence to warrant this suggestion. The 
expression appears to be very common, referring probably to the 
empire of the /Sungas. Moreover, there is no reason to place this 
record of Dhanabhuti in the time of Pusyamitra. 

Nothing is known about Vasujyestha who is placed third in 
the list; but, about Agnimitra, it has been suggested by some scho¬ 
lars 5 that, he should he identified with the ruler of the same name 

1. Wilson—IV 24. 

2. 99. 330. Amnddsrama ed. p. 383. II. 38. 

3. 27. 2. 27 f. Anandasrama ed. p. 553, 11. 21. 

4. Op. cit. p. 202. 

5. I. H. Q. Vol. VIII. 1932, p. 549 f. and Refs. 
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B coins nave been found mostly in Rohilkhand. Cunningham 1 
doubted the identity of this ruler with the Bnhga monarch, and 
suggested that he probably belonged to a local dynasty of northern 
PaScala, because his name alone agrees with the Pauranic list and 
not of others. Secondly, the circulation of his coins was confined 
within the limits of northern PaScala. The first point was contro¬ 
verted by Rivett-Carnac, 2 and Jayaswal, 3 followed by many other 
scholars, who suggested that several others, besides Agnimitra. 
could be identified; as for example, Jethamitra with Vasujyestba or 
Sujyestha (simply called Jyestha in the K. Vishu manuscript), 
Bhadraghosa with Ghosa, and BJiumimitra with the Kanva King of 
that name. According to Dr. Rftychaudharl, 4 5 ‘several names can¬ 
not be identified, but they may have been names of those /Sungas 
who survived the usurpation of Vasudeva Kanva and the remnant 
of whose power was destroyed by the Andhra (bhrtya)s and 
Sisunandr. Regarding the circulation and finds of these coins, it 
has been suggested that Mitra coins were found at Kausambi, Ayo- 
dhya, and Mathura, as well as in PaScala. Karnes of two Mitra 
Kings, Brahmamitra and Indramitra are found engraved on two 
rail pillars at Bodh-Gaya, as well as, on coins discovered at Mathura 
and PaScala.' 1 Dr. Raychandhnri suggests that in the face of these 
facts it is difficult to say that the Mitras were a local dynasty of 
north PaScala, 

It is pointed out earlior that the Mitra coins, found in north 

1. Coins, Anc. Inch p. xevi. 

2. J. A. S. B. 1880, p. 21 f. 

3. J, B. 0. R. S. Vol. III. p. 477. 

4. Pol. His. Anc. Ind. p. 269. 

5. C. H. I. Vcl. I, p. 526. 

According to Rapson, Brahmamitra, King of Mathura, was probably a 
contemporary of King Indramitra of Ahichatra, for both the names are noticed 
in the dedicatory inscription of queens on the railing pillars at Bodh Gaya which 
are assigned by archaeologists to the earliest part of the first century B. C. 
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Tla in Rohilkhand, suggest the existence of a separate local dyna- 
sty, quite distinct from the Suhga family, It is, however, overlooked 
by lavaswal and others that if we identify Agnimitra of the coins 
with the Suhga King, then what about the other Sunga rulers ? Did 
not they issue coins ? Further, is is clear that Agnimitra was a ruler 
at Vidisa, as pointed out by Kalidasa, but curiously enough such 
Pancala coins of his name are not found there, nor at Pataliputra. 
One or two stray coins, if found anywhere, do not suggest the esta¬ 
blished authority of that ruler over that region. It was generally 
the pilgrims who brought them. Moreover, names with-mdro suffix 
were very common, and if certain rulers had those names, surely 
that would not be a reasonable gfound for identifying them with the 
■famous fcluhga rulers, One may, however, accept Dr. Raychaudhari’s 

views that the Paiicala rulers may have been the remnants of the 

/ 

Huhga family of Pusyamitra after the last ruler of this dynasty was 
killed by the Kanva usurper Vasudeva. We shall, however, consider 
this point again when we take the local dynasties into consideration. 
* / 

Vasumitra and other Sunga rulers : 

Vasumitra, son of Agnimitra, is fourth in the Pauranic list. He 
is well known, as the hero of the second Asvamedha. sacrifice, per¬ 
formed by his grandfather. His career is shrouded in mystery, 
except for the reference to the defeat of the Yavanas at the hands of 
the young prince on the bank of the Sindhu (Kali Sindliu) in Central 
India in the time of his grand father. According to the Puranas, 
he ruled for a period of ten years and was sueceded by Antaka or 
Bhadraka, according to the Matsya, and Bhdgavata Puranas respect¬ 
ively. He is named Ardraka or Odruka in the Vlsnu Purdna. 
Jayaswal established 1 2 his identity with Udaka mentioned in a Pabhosa 
inscription in the Allahabad district. It would be proper to consider 
the genealogical table, as drawn by Fiihrer* on the basis of the 
Pabhosa record, and the suggestive identification this ruler. 


1, J. B. O. R. S. Vol. Ill, p. 474. 

2. E. I. Vol. II. p. 243. 
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VASUM1TRA AND OTHER SUNGA RULERS 



Sonokayana 

Vangapa la == 7'evani (The Traivarna Princess) 
(King of Adhicchatra) 

King Bh a ga vat a=Gopa i i, the Vaihidari 


(Vaihidara Princess). 


Gopali 


Asadhasena 


King Bahasatimitra. 

kho reference to TJdaka is made in the other inscription of 
Asadhasena 1 of the same genealogical list, who caused a cave to be 
dug in the tenth year of a ruler whose name is not very clear, but 
is presumed to be TJdffka. According to Fiihrer 2 , all letters are 
doubtful, and if we take the second inscription into consideration, 
it is Bahasatimitra who was ruling at Kausambi, close to the place 
where the cave was excavated, and so JayaswaPs identification of 
this ruler with the fifth Suhga monarch is not probable. One may 
agree with Sir John Marshal? in identifying him with King Kasi- 
putra BhSgabhadra, mentioned in a Garuda pillar inscription found 
at Vidisa. Jayaswal, however, identified this BhSgabhadra of the 
Heliodorus Pillar inscription with Bhagavata the ninth Sunga ruler, 
The reference to a different Maharaja Bhagavata in another Bes- 
nagar Garuda pillar inscription, 1 thus distinguishes Kasiputra 
Bhagabhadra from the latter, and so the identity of the fifth ruler 
with the contemporary of Antialkidas be established, The reign of 
this ruler is notable for the diplomatic and cultural relations between 
the King of "V idisa and his Greek contemporary. 

Bhadraka’s successors are unknown except in names, found 
_ in the Pauranic list, but the ninth rider Bhagavata ruled for a 

1. E. I,Vol, II, p. 242, No, 1 ....~.— 

2. Op. dt, 

3. Guide to Sanchi p. II; Bloch and Sir John read Kosiputra (Skt 
Kautsiputra) in place of Kasiputra. (J. R. A. S. 1909 p. 1055; Z. D M G 
Vol. 64, p. 589.) 

4. J. B. B. R. A. S. Vol. XXIII P. 144, A. S. I. A. R. 1913-4. p. 160. 
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period of 32 years. He is identified by ,D. R. Bhandarkar 1 with the 
Maharaja Bkagavata, mentioned in one of the Besnagar inscriptions. 
The last ruler was Devabhuti wlio was overthrown, according to the 
Puranas after a reign of ten years by his anidtya Vasudeva. 2 This 
last Sunga ruler, probably young in age, lost his life owing to his 
lustful habits. According to Bana, 3 the over libidinous $unga was 
reft of bis life by his amatya Vasudeva through the help of a 
daughter of Devabliuti’s slave woman disguised as bis queen. The 
Huh gas, thus, paved way for the Kanvas, as their predecessor 
had attained the Mauryan empire. They, no doubt, lost Magadha, but 
it seems that the Simga princes continued to exist in other parts of 
the empire, for another half a century, when the Andhras eliminated 
the last remnants of the Brahmanic regal family. According to 
Dr. Rayebamiliary, 4 after overthrowing the Bungas, Bisuka (Simuka 
of the inscriptions) annexed Purika, but placed Vidisa under his ma¬ 
ternal relations. 

Kanvas : 

The Kanvayanas, also known as the fchihgabhrtyas, are men¬ 
tioned in the Puranas, 5 as the successors of the Sun gas. The minis¬ 
ter Vasudeva, forcibly overthrew the dissolute King Devabhuti, and 
became the king among the Suhgas (Sungesu bhavita. nrpah). This 
Kanva king ruled for nine years (nava Kanvayano dvijah). His son 
Bhumimitra is assigned 14 years ( Bhumimitrah sutas tasya catunlasa 
bhavisyati). The last two kings—Narayana and his son Susarman, 
are given 12 and 10 years respectively. ( Ndrdyanah sutas tasya bhavita 

1. Quoted in Pol. His. Anc. Ind. p. 272, 

2. Pargiter, op. cit. p. 33. 

Amityo Vasudevas tu bdlydd vyasaninam nrpam 

DevabhTimim ath—otsadya sauhgas tu bhavita nrpah 

3. Cowell & Thomas p, 193 

4. Pol. His. Anc. Ind. p.272. 

b b b a 

5. A Mt. 272. 32.37; Va. 99 343.7; Bd. iii, 74, 156-160. cf. also 

V. S, IV, 24.12; Bh. XII. I. 19-21. 

Ref. Pargiter, p. 33. 
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dvadm~=>aiva tu-Smarma tat-sutas, c=api bhavisyati das—aim tui) 
These, -remembered as Buhgabhrtya Kanvayana Kings, are appor¬ 
tioned a total period of 45 years. It is also mentioned in the 
Buranas that they will have the neighbouring kings in subjection 
! and will be righteous. The last lines suggest the existence of 
other rulers as well in Madhyadesa, who were probably owing 
allegiance to the Kanvas, and secondly, these Kanvayana 
kings ruled righteously, probably because the political situation 
was easy. The period covered by this dynasty is unaccountable in 
Ancient Indian History. Unfortunately, coins of none of these rulers 
have been found which could throw some light, at least, on the ex¬ 
tension of their empire. They, however, witnessed the disintegration 
ol the Bunga empire into small local states some of which probably 
recognized the Magadhan supremacy, though they issued their own 
coins. It is just possible that this process of break-up may have 
started earlier than presumed. Despite the absence of inscriptional 
and numismatic data, the scanty material at our disposal furnishes 
proof of the existence of small states of PaScala, Vatsa with its 
centre at Kausambi, Mathura and Vidisa ; the Indo-Greeks, well es¬ 
tablished in the North-west with their capital at Sagala-Sialkot, and 
Kharavela in Kalinga. 

Kingdom of Pancala : 

Ancient tribal coins, found at Pancala, Ayoclhya, Kausambi, 
and Mathura refer to several dynastic rulers who were either contem¬ 
poraries of the Subgas, or came to power with the crumbling of the. 
Brahmanical empire. A study of tjheir coins engaged the attention 
of many scholars , 1 within the last half a century or more. The 

1. I. H. Q. Vol. VIII p. 549 f. for all previous reference. 

Recently T. P. Bhattacarya also made an attempt to co-relate the kings 
bearing the title 'Mitre? whose coins have been found in various places of 
Northern India. Hardly any new piece of evidence is adduced, and the reshuffling 
of the data does not advance our knowledge on this point. Ref. J. B. O. R. S. 
Vol. XXXV-pts. I & II - 1949 p. 47 f. 
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names of rulers in different groups suggest that these dynasties 
continued to exist for a fairly long period. The Pancala group, as for 
example, includes as many as 13 rulers whose coins have generally 
been found in the Rohilkhand division. According to Cunningham, 1 
the findspots of these coins were Ahicchatra., Aonla and Bttdaon, and 
their circulation was confined only to north Pancala. While consi¬ 
dering the identity of these PaBcala rulers with the Suiigas, he 
rightly pointed out that, “the assignment is uncertain, as only one 
of the coin-names, Agnimitra, is found in the Pauranic list of the 
Sufi gas”. Therefore, he was inclined to assign the coins to a local 
dynasty, since they were rarely found beyond the limits of north 
PaBcala, which would not have been the case if they belonged to 
the paramount dynasty of the Sungas. The reference to Agnimitra, 
son of Pusyamitra in the Malavikagnimitra, as King of Vidisa on the 
Vetravati, led Cunningham to conclude that the Sungas were rulers 
of eastern Malwa, distinct from those of the PaBcala group. 

This view was not accepted by some scholars 2 who tried to 
show that several coin-names, besides that of Agnimitra, could be 
identified with those of the Buhga group, as mentioned in the 
Puranas; and, secondly, Mitra coins were also found at Ayodhya 
and Mathura. According to Rapson , 3 the coins under this heading 
have usually been attributed to the Sunga or Mitra dynasty. He 
pointed out that “the formation of the names which generally end in 
mitra is similar in either case; and the Suhga period, inferred from 
the Puranas, B. C. 176-66, is that of the style and epigraphy of the 
coins”. He noticed some connection between these coins and the 
Mitra coins found at Ayodhya. 

K. P. Jayaswal 4 identified the PaBcala rulers with the Bunga 

1. Coins of Ancient India, p. 75. 

2. Op. cit. 

3. Indian Coins p. 13. 

4. S. B. O. R. S. Vol. III. p. 479. 
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kings in the follo wing order:— 



4. 


5. 


Bahasati-mitra 

Pusyamitra Bunga 

Agnimitra . 

Agnimitra „ 

Bhanumitra . 

Vasumitra „ 

Jethamitra (or 

Surya-mitra) . 

Yasujyestha 
or Sujyestha „ 

Ghosa and Bhadraghosa 
(occasionally misread 
as Asvaghosa) 

Ghosa vasu or 

Ghosa „ 

Indramitra . 

\ r ajra.mitra Buhga 

Devamitra . 

Devabhuti „ 

Bhumimitra . 

Bhumimitra Kanva 


(This coin, being the 
latest of the Mitra coins 


shows that apparently 

the Kanvas followed the 
* / 

style of the Sunga Kings) 


Without considering the merit of Jayaswal’s identification, it 
may be pointed out here that the list identified is neither complete 
from the Pauranic side, nor does it bring out the names of all the 
Paficala rulers. According to Allan 1 —the Paficala rulers, whose 
coins were found with inscribed legends at Ahiochatra, are the 
following:— 

Agnimitra (Agnimitrasa), Bhadraghosa (Bhadraghosasa), Bhanumitra 
(Bhanumitrasa), Bhumimitra (Bhumimitrasa), Dhruvamitra (Dhruva- 
mitrasa), Indramitra (Indramitrasa), Jayagupta (Jayaguptasa), Jaya- 
niitra (Jayamitrasa), Phalgunimitra (Phalgunimitrasa), Rudragupta 


1. Op. cit. p. cxvii. 
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(Rudraguptasa) Suryamitra (Siiryamitrasa),. Visnumitra (Visnumh 
trasa), and Visvapala (Visvapalasa). The coin of Brhaspatimitra adds 
one more king to the list. Recently a few new rulers have been added 
to the PaBeala group. K. N. Diksliit found at ‘Ahicchatra coins, of a 
new PaBeala ruler, Varunamitra ; 1 Dr. Y. S. Agrawala has referred to 
a new PaBeala coin, evidently of another ruler—Prajapatimitra , 2 
while another name Vahgapala, a king of Ahicchatra, is mentioned 
by Dr. A. S. Altekar 3 on the basis of his coin. The list, thus, goes on 
multiplying, the number being now sixteen, of which apparently 
there is only one name that could be identical with the Pauranic list. 
Agnimitra’s name also appears in the list of rulers whose coins Rave 
been found at Kausambi.* If the PaBeala King Agnimitra was the 
Bunga King at Vidisa, then certainly his coins should have been 
found over there, as well as at Pataliputra, hut that is not so. 

Now, comparing the coins of Agnimitra of the PaBeala grpup 
with those of Agnimitra of Kausambi, one hardly notices any simi¬ 
larity. The usual three symbols on the obverse of-the PaBeala type 
are not noticed in the Kausambi group where one finds a bull 
right before the mountain symbol and a cross with circles above coun¬ 
ter-marked with a trisula. On the reverse side, unlike the male figure of 
Agni with flaming hair and standing on a platform between two pil¬ 
lars in PaBeala group, one finds here tree in railing; a symbol, 
probably Jayadhvaja on r. Are we then to presume that Agni- 
mitra issued two types of coins—one for PaBeala, and another’ 
for Kausambi; and curiously, not a single coin of any of these two. 
types was found either at Vidisa, the Provincial seat, or at Patali- 
putra, the capital of the Hiihga empire ? The theory propagated by 
Javaswal appears to have been based on picking up a few names 
from the PaBeala and Kausambi groups, and then identifying 
them with the Suhga monarchs Without proper consideration of. 

1. J. N. SI. Vol. III. p. 79. , 

2. Ibid. - 

3. Ibid. Vol. IV. p. 18. 

4. Allan. Op. cit, p. 153. 
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the symbols and the types of these coins. A proper study would 
convince anybody that the Pahcala group of coins have an entirely 
separate entity from the K a us am hi group, and except for Agni- 
mitra, there are no other identical names. If the fehmgas were 
really rulers of Pahcala, then their coins should have been found 
in abundance in all the provinces of their empire, and even if 
they be supposed to have issued different types of coins for diffe¬ 
rent regions, there should not have been difference in the names of 
rulers whose coins have been found at different places. We have, 
therefore, no alternative but to agree with Cunningham, whose 
views have been endorsed by Allan, that the Pahcala rulers formed 
a separate local dynasty which is evident from a uniform type of 
symbols, noticed on the coins of all the rulers in this group. 

Except for mere names, there is hardly any evidence regarding 
their political history. The existence of the kingdom of North 
Pahcala with its capital at Ahicchatra is also noticed in the Mafia - 
bhasya 1 ; and Patafijali distinguishes northern Pahcala from Eastern 
Pahcala. Are we then to presume that the Pahcala dynasty existed 
during the period of the Sungas and continued even after them ? 
It might have been sub-servient to Pataliputra enjoying local auto¬ 
nomy with power to issue coins, but one cannot be certain for want 
of evidence. 


Rulers of Kausambi : 

The kings of Kausambi, formed a separate group*" as is evident 

from coins found there, as well as from the two Pabhosa records, 

___ _ ___ _ > - ’ 

1. I I., 11. 2. 51 etc. 

, According to Dr. B. C. Law, the Pancalas were definitely feudatories to 
the Sungas (Memoir A. S. I. No. 67 p. 9). “Patanjali knows of eastern and 
northern Pancalas, hence it is possible to conclude that during the reign of 
Agnimitra the state was, as of old, divided into two parts each ruled over by a 
separate ruler . (ibid., p. 27). The findspot of a coin belonging to Vasusena, 
who is identified with Vasumitra, grandson of Pusyamitra, points, according 
to some scholars, to the suzerainty of the Sungas over northern Pancala (J. N. 
S. I. Vol. II. p. 116). 
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mil the Mora tablet inscription which we shall notice later on, taking 
into consideration the numismatic data. Allan classified 1 the coins 
of the Kausambi rulers in the following order 

1. Brhaspatimitra I. 

2. Parvata. 

fl. Asvaghosa. 

4. Brhaspatimitra II—late Second century B. 0. 

5. Dkanadeva —First century B. C—First century A. D. 
8. Agnimitra. 

7. Jethamitra. 

Besides these, the earlier ones of round cast pieces of purely Indian 
type free from any foreign influence have also been found; but, as 
they do not bear the name of rulers, their historical importance is 
nil. The characteristic symbols of Kausambi coins, common through¬ 
out the series, are a bull and a tree in railing. 

Considering the epigraphic piece of evidence, an inscribed 
brick found at Mora 2 , seven miles west of Mathura commemorates 
the erection of a temple by the daughter of a King Bahasapatimitra. 
A Pabhosa inscription, 3 not far from Kausambi, records the excav¬ 
ation of a eafS by the maternal undo of Bahasatimitra. The quest¬ 
ion naturally arises : can we identity the two with the ruler of the 
same name mentioned on the Kautambi coins ? The palaeography 
of the two records shows some difference, which is rather natural, 
for the Pabhosa record mentions dedication by the uncle, and the ! 
Mora one by the daughter, and if the person referred to in both is the 

1. Op. cit. p. 148 f, 

2. J. R. A. S. 1912 p. 120 pi. II, fig. 1. 

Jivaputaye rajabhciryiye Brh3svjtitnitfa (dhi ) tu yasa mataye Karitatn. 

3. Op. cit. 
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a difference of two generations, 
osa record should be earlier than the Mora tablet inscription. 
The Palaeographic study, as pointed out by Allan 1 , shows just 
the reverse; and one rightly draws the conclusion that the two 
Brhaspatimitras are not identical. It is further observed that the 
Brhaspatimitra of the inscribed coin, who may probably be placed 
in the first century B. C. is different from the one who issued the 
struck coins (Nos. 16-25 of Allan’s catalogue), which are fairly 
common. Apart from the striking differences in the fabric and type, 
the letters show signs of early character, as for example, the form 
of m, s and t. Fixing the chronology on the basis of style and 
Palaeography, Allan places Asvaghosa (No. 17) and Parvata (Nos. 
16-16a) as the earliest rulers of Kausambi. The coins of Brhaspati-i 
mitra II, Agnimitra and Jyesthamitra form the next group, and 
are closely connected. They may be dated from the end of the 
second to the first century 3. C. Dhanadeya’s coins represent the 
last stage in the Kausambi group and he may be placed in the first 
century A. D. 

Another point, necessitating consideration here, is with regard 
to the identification of Brhaspatimitra of the Kausambi coins with 
Bahasatimitra of the Hathigumpha inscription 2 who was defeated by 
King Kharavela of Kalinga. The question of identification depends 
on two factors-firstly, on the correct reading of the inscription, and 
secondly, on the presumption that the empire of this ruler extended 
as far as Magadha. So far as the first point is concerned, one would 
like to agree with Allan, rather than with Jayaswal and others, that 
Brhaspatimitra is not mentioned in the Hathigumpha inscription. 

“The word in question is “bahu (s _.'...,) idita;” it is very probably 

not a proper name, for the suggested reading of the preceding words 
as ‘Magadha ca rdjanam > is extremely improbable, philologically 
as well as palaeograpliically. 3 With reference to the second point, 

1. Op cit. p. xcvi. 

2. Op cit. 

3. Allan: Op, cit. p, xvciii, 
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the Kausambi coins form a series which is not disturbed, and they 
are localized in that particular region. So there is no question of 
considering Bahasatimitra as a ruler of Magadha. 

Kings of Ayodhya : 

The Ayodhya coins have no political significance worth notic¬ 
ing except for a few names of rulers, among whom only Kumudasena 
bears the title Raja . 1 The coins of the Kings of Ayodhya fall into 
two classes, as they were issued by two separate dynasties. The 
names of the six rulers of the first dynasty, mentioned in genitive, 
are; Muladeva (Muladevasa), Vayudeva (Vayudevasa), Visakhadeva 
(Visakhadevasa), Dhanadeva (Dhanadevasa), Sivadatta (Sivadatasa) 
ane Naradatta (ISTaradatasa) 2 . Another uncertain ruler Pathadeva 
may also be added to the list. It is not possible to arrange them in 
chronological order for want of literary and epigraphic evidence. 

The second dynasty, forming the third class of coins accor¬ 
ding to Allan, included Kumudasena, Ajavarman, Samghamitra 
Satyamitra, Aryamitra, and Yijayamitra. Only the first one bears 
the epithet Rajan, the others have their names only . 3 Ajavarman 
and Devamitra, whose coins are in the Indian Museum, may also be 
added to the list. These rulers are not known to history and their 
period, again in Allan’s views, probably covered the first two cen¬ 
turies A. D., thereby suggesting that they were later than the 
Kanvas. The Sahet-Mahet inscription 4 of the time of Kaniska 
suggests his hold over that region, and this dynasty, there-fore, 

ceased to exist bvtliat time. 

' *: * 

Rulers of Mathura : 

The classification of Mathura coins have brought to light two 
dynasties, namely, Hindu rulers whose period probably varied from 


1 . 

2 . 


Ibid,, p. 137 pi. xviii’ 17’ 
Ibid., p. lxxxix. 

3. Ibid., p. xc. 

4. E. I. Vol. VIII. p. 80. 
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'pncl of the third to the middle of the first century B. C., and 
the Saka rulers who succeeded the former Hindu Kings, and bore 
the title Ksatrapa or Maha-Ksatrapa. The rulers of the first dynas¬ 
ty included 1 Brahmamitra (Brahmamitasa), Drdharaifra (Dadha- 
mitasa) Suryamitra (Suryamitasa), Visnumitra (Yisnumitasa), Puru- 
sadatta (Purusadatasa), Uttamadatta (Uttamadatasa) and Iiamadatta' 
(Ramadatasa). Nothing is known about these Hindu Kings of 
Mathura. 

r, , The Rika Ksatrapa coins reveal two groups of rulers—the 
first including the Ksatrapa Sivaghosa, Bivadatta,- Hagamasa, and 
Hagana ; and the second group included the Maha-Ksatrapa Raju- 
Yula; (R.ajula) and his son Ridasa, about whom much is known from 
the Mathura Lion Capital , 2 the Amohini tablet 3 and the Jain mound 
inscriptions . 4 Coins have confirmed Cunningham’s contention tba,t 
the latter was the son of the former. The coins of Rajuviila have 
been recovered from the Sultanpur District up to Nurmahah in the 
Jullandhar Doab, and from Padham between Etah and Shikohabad 
and Sankisa in the Earrukhabad district in the United Provinces. 5 6 . 
Rajula is certainly identical with the Mathura Ksatrapa Rajuvula 
of the Brahmi inscription on the Mora stone slab, now in the 
Mathura Museum, and also with the ruler whose coins are imitated , 
from those of Soter II with the Greek legend on the obverse, and, 
the Kharosthx legend apratikatacaJcrasa Ksatrapasa Rajuvulasa on the 
reverse . 7 8 9 plis other coins bear the Brahmi legend MaKakhatapam 
Rajubulasa .* According to Sir John Marshall stratification of finds , at 
Taxila suggest that this ruler belonged to the beginning of the Chris¬ 
tian era . 0 i 


1. Allan, Op. cit. p. cx. 

2. C. I.I. Vol.IIpt. I. p. 30 f 

3. E. I. Vo. II. p. 199 No. 2. 

4. A. S. R. Vol. III. p. 30. 

5. Allan, Op. cit. p. cxv. 

6. Luders List- No. 14 E. I. Vol. x. 

7. Allan, Op. cit. p. 187. 

8. Ibid., class II. p. 187. 

9. A. S. I. An. Rep. 1914-15, p. 27. 
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ie date of Sodasa, called Sudasa, who was also a Maha- 
isatrapa, according to the Amohini Tablet inscription, is 42 or 72 l 
which, according to Sten Konow, should he taken in the old Saka era 
of 57 B. C. corresponding to 15 B. C. or 15 A. I). 2 The title Maha- 
Ksatrapa seems to indicate that these Saka rulers of Mathura were 
independent chiefs. As regards their date, Allan, 3 suggests that 
the coins of Hindu Kings of Mathura cover the period from the 
beginning of the second century to the middle of the first century 
B. C. Next come the Sivadatta, Hagamasa group of h>aka 
Ksatrapas who may be put in about 60-40 B. C. Some of them 
might he contemporaries at Mathura, with Raj uvula ruling further 
north. Rajuvula may be put in between the period 40-20 B. C. 
and Sodsa B. C. 20-10 or a little later. 

Kalihga :: 

The Hathigumpha inscription records the achievements of King 
Kharavela, who is supposed, according to some scholars, to be the 
contemporary of Pusyamitra the Sunga and Demetrius, while others 
place him in the first century B. C. on palaeographic considerations, 
and do not trace any contemporaneity between the Sunga monarch 
and this Ceti ruler of Kalinga 4 5 . Basing one’s contention on the 
correct interpretation of the expression ti-vasa-sata to mean ‘three 
hundred years’ after the Nanda Kings- Mahapadma and his sons 
who ruled in the fourth century B. C., one naturally comes to the 
conclusion that Kharavela ruled in the first century B. C. As regards 
the history of Kalinga, we learn that this ruler belonged to the 
house of Ceta (according to some, the Cedi ruling family). Jayaswal, 
who considered the inscription at greater length, did not come to any 
conclusion on the question of the length and the period of this ruling 
family of Kalihga. He suggested* that Kharavela was crowned in 


1. E. I. Vol. II. p. 199; E. I. Vol. IX. p. 243 f. 

2. C. I. I. Vol. II. p. xxxiv. 

3. Op. cit. p. cxvi. 

4. Barua; Old Brahm'i Inscriptions pp. 4-5 for Collected References. 

5. J- B. O. R. S. Vol. III. p. 499. 
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the third dynasty of Kalihga, and the Ceta kings had reasserted 
their independence in the last days of the Mauryan rule. Kharavela 
was appointed heir apparent (Yuvaraja), at the age of fifteen, and he 
continued in that position for 9 years. .He was anointed as king 
of Kalihga when he had completed his twenty-fourth year. B. M. 
Barua suggested 1 that, if his interpretation of the two expressions- 
tatiya-jMrisa-yuga and tatiya-yuga sagavasana be correct, Kharavela 
was unquestionably the sixth king of the Mahameghavahana family 
with whose accession to the throne of Kalihga, the third couple of its 
two successive representative men was completed, and noth whose 
father’s death, the reign of third couple of kings was at an end, and 
his son and successor Kadampa-Kudepa. came as the seventh king to 
be joined with him. He seems to have based his interpretation on 
traditions; and he further pointed out that “neither inscriptions nor 
traditions inform us as to who among the Mahameghavahana family 
reigned in Kalihga as successors of Kharavela and Kadampa- 
Kudepa, when actually the reign of Kharavela came to an end, or 
what befell the Mahameghavahanas after Kharavela’s death”. 
Evidently, Barua has accepted Jayaswal’s contention that the con¬ 
temporaries of the seven Andhrabhrtya Satavahana kings were the 
seven Kosala kings of the Mahamegavahana dynasty. This south 
Kosala, according to Barua, 2 formed one of the three principal divi¬ 
sions of Kharavela’s Kalihga Kingdom. If it could be elicited from the 
Hathigumpha record, as Barua has suggested, that Kharavela reigned 
as the sixth king and Kadampa-Kudepa as the seventh king of the Ma¬ 
hameghavahana family, it maybe concluded that just two other kings 
of this family reigned after their death; and the rule of this family 
came to an end within thirty or forty years of Kharavela’s death. 

The Hathigumpha inscription may serve as a panegyric record 
of the deeds of this Kalihga monarch, but, as regards the dynastic 
history, the information supplied by it is meagre. Scholars have 
tried also to identify 3 the defeated Magadhan ruler with Pusyamitra 

1. Op. cit. p. 271. 

2* Ibid., p.272. 

3. J. B. 0. R. S. Vol. III.p.474; A. O. Vol. I. p. 29. 
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■thte Buhga, or with Brhasvatimifa of the Yasamat^V Brick kbiet 
inscription found at Mora (Mathura district) as well as with king 
Bahasatiraitra, the maternal uncle of Asadhasena of the PabhosS 
inscriptions. Here we doubt the correct reading of the inscription 
itself, and also propose, that none of these identifications could fit in. 
The I usyamitra-Bahasatimitra theory propagated by -Jayaswal has 
been well-exploded, while the other one, too, is not free from criticism 
and suspicion, when we notice that the defeated ruler belonged id 
Magadha, while the two records have been found in different regions; 
and there is hardly any evidence of the extent of the empire of this 
ruler extending as far as Magadha. The whole problem is still-in a 
confused state and unless fresh evidence is available, more infor¬ 
mation can hardly be furnished on King Kharavela’s dynastic 
history, or on his relations with the Kings of Northern India. 
Indo-Greelcs: 


Pataiijali’s reference to the Yavanas besieging Saketa and 
Madhyamika, and their achievements, as annaled in the Yaga Purana 
of the Gargi Sottnhitu , 1 testify to the existence of some foreign power 
which was playing a prominent part in the political life of the coun¬ 
try in that period. The ambitious designs of the Bactrian Greeks, 
coupled with the poor frontier defence, which had in fact collapsed 
during the period of the later Mauryas, made the fruition of their 
ambitions rather easy. Subhagasena (Sophagasenos), referred to by 
Polybius 2 as a Maurya, maintained relations with the Syrian family 
of Antiochos, probably on a footing of equality as an Independent 
ruler in B. C. 206. This accounts for the disintegration of the 
Mauxyan empire even before the couf de’tat brought about by 
Pusyamitra. It is natural to presume that a small frontier state, 
which seems to have cut off its relations with the centre, could 
hardly stem the tide of the Yavanas, and it had to give way. The 
hero of this victory was the Bactrian Prince Demetrius, son-in-law 
of Antiochos III. According to Justin, 


Demetrius was ‘King of the 


1. Op. cit. 

2. XI, 34,11. 

3. Watson’s trans. p. 277. 
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Indians’ when Eucratid.es was King of the Bactrians and Mithradates 
of the Parthians. This possibly represents the middle, or the last 
stage in Demetrius’ career, when he lost his ancestral kingdom in 
Bactria, and had to content himself with his new dominions in 
the east. 

Demetrius has been identified by some with King Dattamitra 
mentioned in the MxihTxblmrata , 1 in the Chaucer’s Knightes Tale as 
the great Emetreus, the King of the Inde, and also with Timitra of a 
Besnagar seal. 2 The extent of his empire can be judged from the 
existence of several cities named after him, which were referred to 
by later writers, as for example, Dattamitri in Sauvira, according to 
Patanjali and the Vyakarana of Kramadxsvara, 3 Demetrias polis in 
Araehosia in the work of Isidore of Charax, and the city of Euthy- 
demia named after his father by Ptolemy. 1 

His invasion of Northern India, followed by the besieging of 
Saketa and Madhyamika, is referred to by Pataxijali. Though the 
BhSsyakara does not mention his name, it is now generally accepted 
that this Yavana ruler was Demetrius. Jayaswal and Sten Konow 
tried to trace his name in the Hathigumpha inscription, and the 
former in the Yuga Purana of the Gargi Samhita as well, but that 
may be going too far. We have already considered it in detail and 
need not repeat it. The finds of his coins, no doubt, offer an indica¬ 
tion as to the extent of his empire. 

The reference to the Yavanas, however, received the attention 

of some scholars who disccussed its implication, whether it referred 

to the Greeks alone or to all outsiders who came to India ? D. R. 

/ 

Bhandarkar 6 in his note on ‘Saka-Yavana’ considered this question 
at length. Quoting Patafijali in his glossary on ‘Suranam anirvaiia- 

1. I, 139. 23. 

2. Smith-jEor. His. India. 4th ed. pp. 254-5. * 

3. I. A. 191! p. 12. <3 

4. Pol. His. Anc. Ind. 3rd ed. p. 262. 

5. I. C. Vol. I. p. 275; also Konow’s contention ibid, Vol. II. p. 189 f. and 
the reply given by Louis de la Vallee Poussin-ibid. Vol. II p. 549. 
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nam which explains that a doandva compound (is singular) if it 
consists of words denoting those classes of Sudras who have not 
l>een expelled or excluded’, the late Professor explained that the 
Bhasyakara considered aniwasitd in different senses. He ultimately 
thought that the expression meant those who could take food from 
the dish of any twice-born person without making it permanently 
unclean. The Saka-Yavanas, quoted as an illustration by Patarijali, 
represented the colonies of those foreigners outside Aryavarta 
(Arya-vartat unirvasitanam). If we consider Patiihjail’s reference to 
the Saka-Yavanas living outside Arya-varta, nevertheless in Aryan 
settlements, in the light of his other reference to the invasion of the 
Yavanas, we naturally come to the conclusion that, by the time 
Patarijali was writing his commentary on II.4.10, the Yavanas were 
not inside Arya-varta at any point. Later on they invaded 
Madhyadeea and even captured Pataliputra, if we rely on the evi¬ 
dence furnished by the Yuga-Purana of the Gargi Samhitd. It, 
therefore, appears that the earlier phase represents the invasion of 
Demetrius which had not resulted in any territorial advancement 
of the Yavana empire. He had to retreat hurriedly to save his 
dominion in the west from the clutches of Eucratides. The history, 
following him is, in fact, the record of struggle between the two famil¬ 
ies of Euthydemus and Eucratides-ruling concurrently in India. The 
■only information available about them is from their coins, and 
some reference from the Greek literature. The history of the Haka 
settlements, which seem to have been established in the time of 
Patahjali, is postponed for later consideration. 

The House of Euthydemus : 

The history of Demetrius has been considered earlier. It is 
now generally believed that he was the person who besieged Saketa 
and Madhyamika, and took Pataliputra as well, but he had soon to 
retreat." Smith’s theory that this Yavana ruler may have been 
Menander is no longer pressed, nor endorsed by scholars. According 
to Apollodorus 1 , the Indian conquest is attributed not only to 

1. Strabo XI. 516~ . . .'.. ~. ~ 
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Demetrius but also to Menander. Dr. Tarn concluded 1 that Menander 
was Demetrius’ general who accompanied him in his Indian camp¬ 
aign. He further suggests that the two primary Greek sources, 
taken together, ascribe the conquest of Northern India to three 
men, Demetrius, Apollodotus and Menander. One line of advance 
was that of Menander, and the other one was shared by Demetrius 
and Apollodotus, the former being also responsible for the conquest 
of Sindh, as the Mahabhara/a has mentioned Dattamitra, the king of 
the Yavanas and Sauviras. 

It is suggested by Dr. Tarn that, when Demetrius returned to 
Bactria, he handed over to Apollodotus, as his sub-king, everything 
in India outside Menander’s sphere except the Paropamisadai. 
This is apparent from the coin-types which are the ‘Zeus of Kapha 5 
and the ‘humped bull of PuskalavatP. Accepting the views of 
Yon Gutschmid, which were endorsed by Weber, Tarn has tried to 
trace Apollodotus in the Mahabharcita as King of the Yavanas under 
the name of Bhagadatta. 2 The wide diffusion of his rule is attested 
by the extension of his empire. The relation of this ruler with Demet¬ 
rius, as his youngest brother, has also been pointed out by him. (p.76) 

With regard to Menander’s position, it is proposed by Dr 
Tarn, 3 that ho was till then governor or viceroy for Demetrius of 
all the conquests south-eastward of the river Jhelum. He may 
have assumed the title of King himself, probably after the death of 
his overlord. The exact date of his consecration as King can hardly 
be suggested for want of evidence. The death of Demetrius and 
Apollodotus, and the return of Eucratides to Bactria, as Tarn has 
suggested, left him complete master of the position in India. The 
matrimonial alliance between this general and Agathocleia, who 
later on acted as the regent of their son Strato I, cemented the 
claim of Menander to the throne. The disruption of the Indo-Greek 
kingdom after Demetrius may be accepted as an established fact. 


1. Op. cit. p. 140. 

2. Ibid., P. 165. 

3. Ibid., p. 167. 
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There were probably two rival Greek kingdoms - one to the west, and 
the other to the east of Indus, the latter with Eucratides and 
Heliocles as rulers. According to Przyluski, 1 Menander’s empire 
extended from Mathura in .the east to Barygaza (Broach) in the 
west; and this has been accepted as substantially correct. This 
Greek ruler wanted to accept the challenge of Pusyamitra’s supre¬ 
macy. If the evidence from the Malavikagnimitr a is to be accepted, 
then the Yavana king, whose name is not mentioned, but probably 
Menander, was defeated on the banks of Kallsindhu, a tributary of 
the Yamuna, and not the Great Indus, as assumed by certain scholars. 

The rest of the history of the house of Euthydemus is not at all 
important, and only the names of the kings can be enumerated 2 -namely 
Agathocieia—the mother and Regent ruling on behalf of Strato I 
and the latter ruling independently afterwards, and then conjointly 
with his grandson Strato II, whose date is fixed by Tarn in 100 B. C. 3 
The encroachments by the house of Eucratides were making the 
position of these rulers rather uneasy, but worse still were the Bakas 
who were responsible for the complete overthrow of the Yavana power 
in eastern Punjab. Coins of Agathocieia and Strato, 4 and others of 
Strato alone, and some times found restruck with the type of Heliocles 5 
bearing the reverse type ‘Victory’, suggest further transference 
of the dominions belonging to the house of Euthydemus to that of 
Eucratides, and, thus, fully testify to the continuation of the conflict 
between the two groups of Yavana rulers. 

The Bouse of Eucratides : 

The Yuga Purana of the Gdrg’i Samhitd makes it clear that the 
Yavanas had to retreat consequent to the civil strife at home. The 
hero of this struggle Eucratides, who deposed Demetrius in C. 175 

1. Legende cV Asoka p. 167. 

2. Gardner. Catal. Greek. Ind. Coins- p. 4 Of, 

3. Op. cit. p. 226. 

4. Gardner-Op. cit. pi. VII. 25. 

5. Ibid., pi. VII. 35. 








B. C., invaded the countries to the south of the Hindu Kush, and 
wrested from Demetrius and the princes of his house, their dominions 
in the Kabul Valley, in Ariana (Arachosia and Aria) and in North-west 
India sometime before 162 B. C. 1 This ruler did not meet with success, 
as he was deprived of his possessions in Ariana by Mittradates I, and 
shortly afterwards was slain by his son Hcliocles in C. 155 B. C. The 
history of this house may be traced in coins, and in the Besnagar 
inscription. The Yavana house ceased to rule in Bactria after him, 
and his successors had to satisfy themselves with their Indian posses¬ 
sions only. 

Antialkidas of this dynasty, whose name appears in the Besnagar 
record, 2 established diplomatic relations with the Suriga King of VidisSS 
through Tleliodorus, his ambassador. This inscription, thus, helps in 
fixing the probable date of this Greek ruler of Taxila. Numismatic 
evidence shows that after the reign of Archebius, the region of Taxila 
passed from the Yavanas to the feiakas. 3 The Taxila Copper Plate 
. inscription 4 refers to the conquest of the city by the first Saka King 
Maues who was reigning there in the year 78 of an undated era. The 
Saka conquest bifurcated the Yavana dominions, and the territory 
occupied by this ruler served as a buffer state. The house of Eucrati- 
des was confined to the south of the Hindu-Kush. 

f . 

Sahas : 

The reference to the Hakas in Patahjali’s Mahabfiasya 
along with the Yavanas suggest that they had been living in Aryan 
settlements, though outside Aryavarta. This evidently refers to 
their settlements in India, along with the Yavanas. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar, s discussing this subject, has pointed out that the Sakas, like 
the Yavanas, had established their power, if not in Aryavarta proper 

1. Tarn. Op. cit. 

2. Luders List No. 669. 

3. C. H. I. Vol. I. p. 559. 

4. C. I. I. Vol. II. pt. I. p. 23 f. 

5. Op. cit. 
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then certainly in North-western India. He lias put Vonones 
and his successors in practically the same period as the Bactrian 
Greeks, in the light of the above passage from, the MahabJiasya. 
The migration of the Sakas, consequent to the general condition 
of unrest caused by the turbulent Hunas, has been fixed by him in 
C. 175 B. G. As suggested by Rapson, the Sakas passed through 
Ariana, Drangiana, and Arachosia and reached India by the Bolan 
Pass. The date of the Taxlia inscription of Moga (Maries) is 
supposed by Bhandarkar to be in an era started by Vonones. 

Ultimately lie came to the conclusion that the advent of the Salta 

power might very well be placed between 184 and 148 B. C., 
when Pataitjaili lived and wrote. The Bhasyakara, probably, refers 
to the Sakas in general, and the expression might Ire interpreted as 
referring to the Sakas of Seisfcan. According to Tarn, 1 the old Saka 
era. in which the inscription of Moga is dated commenced about 
155 B. C. In answer to a question, referring to the independence 

of the Sakas and their instituting an era, but failing to issue coins 

at an early period, Dr. Tarn points out that the Sakas depended on 
getting control of a Greek mint, or anyhow a Greek city. The asso¬ 
ciation of the bakes with the Greeks, therefore, seems to have taken 
place at the time when Pataiijali wrote his Mahabhasya. In an 
article, published a few years back, D. R. Bhandarkar 2 placed 
Vonones as the first ruler, followed by Azes, Azilises, Azes II and 
then Maues, and, if his interpretation be accepted, then this dynasty 
should he placed earlier than is generally accepted. 


Some of the Tribes : 


Amongst the tribes, which had assumed political importance 
in that period, were the Yaudheyas, essentially a tribe of the 
Punjab, which was fairly important even in early times. These 
people were known to Panini, as a republican tribe of the Punjab 
which, along with the Trigartas . 3 (according to Scholiast) are referred 


1. Op. cit. p. 502. 

2. I. C. Vol. VII. pt. II. p. 209 f. 

3 . iv; I. 178. 
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to as forming an ‘ Ayuddha-jm-samgha’, or a tribal Republican 
organization depending mainly on arms. Unfortunately, Pataifjali 
does not mention them. The findspots of the Yaudheva coins 1 sug¬ 
gest the extent of their territory, while the reference to their de¬ 
feat at the hands of Rudradaman 2 evidently point out their existence 
in the second century A. D., as a Republican clan. According to 
Allan, 3 the coins of the Yaudheyas fall into three periods, classes 1, 
2 and 5 of the late second and first centuries B. C. indicate a 
period of independence from the fall of the Mauryas to the coming 
of the Kusanas to power. Classes 3 and 4 belong to the late second 
century ; and the poor state of currency reflects the disastrous 
effects of Rudradaman’s victory consequent to, and the war with 
the Sakas. The five coins of class 6 reveal strong KusTna influence, 
indicating the well-established position of the tribe again in the 
third century A. D. As we are here concerned only with the 
Political history up to the beginning of the Christian era, we have 
to confine ourselves to the first phase of their history ., Allan referr¬ 
ed to a coin bearing the legend trakata-jampwJasa ‘of the tribe of 
Trigarta’ in B rah mi characters of probably the first half of the second 
century B. C. In his view, the Trigarta country corresponded to 
the modern Jullandhar, the land between the Ravi and the Sutlej. 

The Arjunayanas, though not mentioned by Pataiijali or by 
Panini, are placed in the Brhat ScmJdta 4 along with the Yaudheyas 
in the Northern division of India. Here again; one has to take 
the numismatic evidence into consideration with a view to suggest¬ 
ing the existence of this kingdom in the second and the first century 
B. C. The coins bearing the name of Arjunayanas are very rare, 
though known in several varieties. The legend A(r)jumyanariam 
jaya ( - ) - ‘victory of the Arjunayanas’, is similar to the legend 
on the coins of the Yaudheyas. 


1. Allan - Op. cit. p. 269 f. 

2. E. I. Vol. VIII. p. 36 f. 

3. Allan - Op. cit. p. cxxxix. 

4. XIV. 25; I. A. Vol. XXII. p. 173. 
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The epigraphy of the coin legends suggests a date about 100 
B. 0. and the land of the Arjunayanas, probably lay within the 
triangle Delhi-Jaipur-Agra. The association of these two tribes is 
also apparent from the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta. 1 

The Audumbaras issued several types of coins the earliest being 
found in large number at Irippal in the Kahgra district of the Punjab, 
and free from foreign influence. The names of the four kings found 
on these pieces are : Sivadasa, Rudradasa, Mahadeva and Dharaghosa 
and the epigraphy points to the first century B. C. A rare coin of 
Dharaghosa is modelled on the Graeco-Indian hemidrachm, and 
may be dated in the middle of the first century B. 0.; Mahadeva’s 
existence as a ruler is not doubted despite the use of this word as a 
regal title on the coins of the four rulers mentioned above; and so 
also of Rudravarman. Coins of three Mitra kings-Mahimitra, 
Bhanumitra and Mahabhutimitra were found in the Hoshiarpur 
district of the East Punjab and are dated in the first century B. 0. or 
A. D. The Audumbaras are located in the area formed by the 
eastern part of modern Kangra, Gurdaspur and Hoshiarpur districts 
between the Upper Sutlej and Ravi. 

Andhras or the early Sdtavahdnas : 

9 

According to the Puranas after the Sungabhrtya Kanvayana, 

the earth was to pass to the Andhras. The Andhra Simukha with 

his fellow tribesmen, the servants of Susarman, will assail the 

/ 

Kanvayana and destroy the remains of the Amiga’s power, and will 
obtain this earth. 2 Before dipping into the history of the earlier 
kings of this dynasty, it may be desirable to consider the place with 
which they were originally associated. Srinivas Aiyangar suggested 3 
that the Andhras were associated with the Telugu country only at 
a later date, as they are assigned to the Vindhya region in the 




1. C. 1.1. Vol. III. p. 14. 

2. Pargiter—Op. cit. p. 35 f. 

3. I.A. 1913, p. 276 f. 
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Aitareya Brakmam and in the inscriptions of Asoka, as well as in 
the Harsacarita. The finds of the early Andhra coins in the western 
part of India, and a reference to them in the inscription of Kkara- 
vela suggest their rule in the South-west, rather than in the Andhra 
region. V. S. Sukhthankar 1 , editing an inscription of Siri-PuluinSvi, 
‘king of the Satavahanas’, identified a place called Satavahamahara 
with one of the same name occurring in the Hira-Hadagalli Copper 
plate inscription, though in a slightly altered form (Sataham- 
rattha), and assigned Bellary district, as the original home of the 
Satavahanas. In the Mahabhlrata and the Ramayana 2 , they are 
placed where one notices them in later times, and this is confirmed 
by Varahamihira 3 and Hiucn-Tsang . 4 According to Mr. Bose , 8 the 
ancient Andhras lived in the deltas of the Godavari and the Krsna 
rivers on the eastern sea coast of India. It is proposed by Dr. 
Raychaudhar.y , 8 that the name Andhra probably was meant for 
the Satavahana kings in later times when they lost their northern 
and western possessions and remained a purely Andhra power, 
governing the territory at the mouth of the river Krsna. Dr. 
Barnett 7 locates the original home of the Andhras in the Telingana 
district along the eastern coast between the deltas of the rivers 
Godavari and Krsna, to-gether with as much of the Circars as they 
could hold against the rival kingdoms of Kalihga in the north. It 
appears probable that the exact limit of their territory probably 
varied from time to time, and so also their capital. 

It has been supposed by scholars that this dynasty commen¬ 
ced shortly after the death of Mauryan King Asoka. According 
to Bose , 8 the beginning of the Andhra rule may' be fixed near 

“ . 1. E. I. Vol. XIV. p. 153 f. 

2. IV. XLI. 12. ’ 

3. XIV. 8. 

4. Beal —Buddhist. Rees. West. World. Vol II. p. 217 f. 

5. J. A. S. B. Vol. V.p. 11. 

6. Pol. His. Anc. bid. 3rd. ed. p. 280. 

7. C. H. I. Vol. I, p. 599. 

8. Op. cit. 
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230 B.C., which would be the time of Simuka, and so the 
Andhras were the contemporaries of the later Mauryas, of the Snhgas 
and even of the Kanvas. In suggesting this early date, he doubts 
the truth of the Pauranic reference to the murder of the last Kanva 
ruler by the first Andhra king which took place in C. 28 B. C. Dr. 
Barnett suggests 1 that after the death of Asoka, the Mauryan empire 
rapidly declined and the neighbouring rulers were left free to indulge 
in their ambitious designs and enlarging their boundaries. Among 
these was a certain person Simukha who, within the last quarter of 
the third century B. C. established the powerful Satavahana or 
Satakarni dynasty which ruled over the Telugu country for five 
centuries. 

The epigraphic records which we may consider here are: the 
HSthigumpha inscription of King Kharavela 3 , the Nanaghat inscri¬ 
ption of Nayanika 3 , and a Salielri record of Rajan Siri Satakani. 4 
In the first inscription, we notice in line 3 that in the second 
year, not (at all) bringing Satakani into (his) thought, ( acitayita 
Satakanim), (king Kharavela) caused multitudinous troops of horses, 
elephants and chariots, to move on to the western quarter, and with 
the aid of the army from Kalinga, struck terror into the city of 
Asaka. The second inscription mentions the names of queen 
Nayanika (Naganika) and king Siri-Satakani. The Sahclil inscrip¬ 
tion records a donation by the foreman of the artisans in the time 
of king Siri Satakani. Balder agreed with Cunningham in identify¬ 
ing this ruler with the third Andhra king, but as regards the date 
and the character of this inscription, as well as of others on the 
Safichi gateway, lie placed the Satava lianas earlier than the first 
century of our era. They are almost identical with those of the 
Nanaghat inscriptions, and differ only slightly from the type of 
character of Atoka’s time. 


1. Op. cit. 

2. Op. cit. 

3. Luders List no. 1114. 

4. E. I. Vol. II, p. 88. 
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The consideration of the date of the Hathigumpha inscription 
which must be brought clown to the first century B. C., has facili¬ 
tated the dating of the Andhra rule which should begin in the first 
century B. C., rather than much earlier in the third as supposed by 
Bose. Considering the Pauranic evidence, 1 we find in the descrip¬ 
tion of the dynasties of Vidisa, that after the destruction of the 
Siihgas, ifisuanandi, Iris younger brother Nandiyasas and three 
others would become rulers there. His daughter’s son Sisukha 
became Kiiig of Purika (at some unpecified time). The name Sisukha 
may have been wrongly spelt for Simukha, the founder of the 
Andhra dynasty. If the two could be identified, one may agree 
with Dr. Raychaudhari 2 that after overthrowing the Sungas, 
Simukha annexed Purika and placed Vidisa under his maternal re¬ 
lations. This conjecture agrees with the date of the beginning of 
the Andhra rule. The defeated Suhga prince may have been 
Visvamitra of the Besnagar seal. 3 Sisunandi, mentioned in the 
list, may be identified with Rajan Svamin Sivanandi whose seal was 
found at Pawaya. 

We have considered the political history of Northern India 
in the second and the first centuries B. C. taking into consideration 
references from the Mahabhasya, and other pieces of evidence. 
PataSjali’s reference to Pusyamitra the Sunga, and the invasion of 
the Yavanas, evidently, suggest that the Bhasyakara was not un¬ 
aware of the then political condition. The revival of Brahmanism 
synchronised with the ascendancy of the Brahmana Suhgas to 
power and the disintegration of the vast 'Mauryan empire in the 
North-west and the South-west. The North, serving for some¬ 
time as a small buffer state between the spreading tide of the 
Yavanas and the Aryavarta state of the Buhgas, could not with¬ 
stand for long and had to give way. The result was the conflict of 
the Yavanas with the Suhgas which one should suggest as a drawn 
struggle with indecisive results. As the Yavana power was 

1. Pargiter, Op. cit. p. 49. 

2. Op. cit. 

3. A. S. I. An. Rep. 1915-16 p. 16. 
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disintegrating consequent upon the internecine struggle and the 
emergence of the Sakas as another important power, so also was the 
Sunga empire fast declining with the existence of small states, like 
Paftcala, AyodhyS, Kausambi, Mathura, and Vidisa. The last one, 
according to Kalidasa, had an independent Suhga monarch, since he 
is called a king whose authority was recognized by the Vidarbha 
cousin rulers, The Kalihga kingdom, which had lost ground in the 
time of Asoka, also exhibited its independence, and the Hathigumpha 
inscription is an evidence of the growing power of this ruler, who, 
it is claimed, defeated the King of Magadha. Another dynasty was 
that of the Andkras which later on played a very important part in 
Ancient Indian History. The evidence relating to this period is 
rather scanty, and, as the late Professor Rapson suggested nearly 
thirty years ago, “in our attempt to reconstruct the mosaic of 
ancient Indian History from the few pieces which have as yet been 
found, we can do little more than define the limits of possible hypo¬ 
thesis in this instance”, the position at present has not much im¬ 
proved. We have still to wait for adequate material, ere we pro- 
perlyreconstruct a detailed history of Northern India from the 
second century B. C. till the advent of the Christian era. 
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CHAPTER III 

GEOGRAPHICAL DATA 

The Geographical information, available from the Mahabhasya, 
is not as exhaustive as we find in the Astadkyayl , nevertheless it is 
comprehensive enough to give a general idea of the country as known 
to Patahjali. The Bhasyakara mostly refers to places in the Arya- 
varta, with its well-defined boundaries, but he is not rigid in his 
treatment. One finds references to the settlements of the Yavanas; 1 2 
the Janapadas of the North-west—Gandhara, Kamboja and Kasmira; 
those in the East—Anga, Magadha, Kalihga, and Pragdesa ; and the 
Cholas, Pandyas, and Keralas in the South. The land of the Parica- 
nadas, Sindliu, Sauvira and SurSstra are also mentioned in the 
Mahabhasya . a He also adduces additional details, and verifies a 
good many names mentioned in the Gampdtha . 3 4 The Gaturdrthilca 
Sutras—IY. 2. 67-70 of Panini, which explain the significance of 
names of places where a thing was found, or the place itself was 
founded by such and such a person or community, or if it was the 
dwelling-place of such and such a person or community, and lastly, 
the location of the place as nearer to a known object, are also 
considered by Patailjali. He does not comment in detail on the 
Nivasa and Abhijam Sutras formulated by Panini which suggest 
that the first word in construction must signify a dwelling-place, or 
where some one’s ancestors lived, as well as certain other sutras of 

1. II. 4. 10 p, 4-5 

2. Ref. to be cited separately, • 

3. Cf. the reference to the complete list of states constituting the 
Salvajanapada, IV. 1. 168 p. 269 ; those beginning with the letter «, and the 
verification of the five names in the Rajanyadi group IV, 2, 52 p, 28 2. 

4. IV. 3. 89-90 p. 314. 
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Panini (IV. 2. 130-45) which mention geographical names. This 
lacuna in his treatment of such names is partly made up by his 
reference to the ethnic distribution of particular areas under the 
Visaya-STdra (visayodcse) 1 and by preserving the broad division of 
the Janapadas,® as suggested by Panini—namely, Janapadas under 
monarchy (elcaraja) and tribes organized as ayuclha-jivi-samgha. 
In this connection, one also traces the classification of Place names, 
based on linguistic principles, which was earlier made by Panini. 

Conception of the Country: 

Patafijali, no doubt, refers to the Uclxcya and Pracya divisions 
of the country with a number of janapadas associated with those 
parts, but he is more particular about Aryavarta, the land of the 
Bistas. Its boundaries are defined by him, as comprising the region 
south of the Himalayas, east of Adarsa, and west of Kalakavana. 8 
The southern limit, Pariyatra, according to earlier investigations, 4 is 
the western part of the Vindhaya range extending from the source 
of the Chambal to the Gulf of Cambay, but as suggested, by R. G. 
Bhandarkar, 5 it is that portion of the Vindhyan range from which 
the rivers Chambal and Betva take their rise. The eastern and 
western limits are defined with some difference by the Smroikaras- 
Manu, Vasisfcha and Baudhayana. Adarsa, as the western limit, is 
supposed to be identical with Adarsana or Vinasana. The KasiJed a 
takes it the sense of a janapada. Vasistha 7 has referred to the limits 
of Aryavarta both according to his views and that of others. He con¬ 
fines it to the east of the region where the river Barasvatl disappears, 
the west of the Black forest, the north of PSripatra, and the south of 

f. IV. 2. 52. p. 282, 

2. IV. 1. 168 pp. 268 ff. 

3. II.4.10. p.475. Prog ndar'slt prat yak kalakavanad daksi.iena himavan- 
tam attavena pdriydtram 

4. Asiatic Researches Vol. VIII p. 3 38 

5. Early History of the Deccan. S;c. 3 (1886) 

6. IV. 2. 124. p. 381. Adarsakah j.mrpidivadhah khalv api 

7. I. 8f. 
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the Himalaya. Buhler, translating the Smrti, has compared 1 the 
boundaries of Aryavarta, as suggested by the Smrtikara, with those 
mentioned by Patafijali. The river Sarasvati disappears in the 
Patiala State, East Punjab, and the Paripatra mountains form a 
part of the great Vindhaya range, probably corresponding to the bills 
in Malwa. The position of the Kalakavana is fairly certain, though 
according to N. L. Dey, 2 it should be identified with the Rajmahal 
hills in the Province of Bihar. H. C. Cliakladhar suggests 3 that, 
like the other points, the one marking the eastern limit of this 
Aryavarta would correspond to the eastern point of Manu’s Madh- 
yadeta viz. Prayaga. He identifies Kalakavana with the Kalaka- 
rama of the Buddhist texts 4 representing the outskirt Saketa ; and 
regards the Aryavarta of Vasistha and BaudliSyana, as exactly 
coterminous with the Madhvadesa of Manu. 

As suggested earlier, Patarijali’s geographical vision extends 
even beyond Aryavarta. We find references to far off places in 
the North-west, such as, Balkh (Bahlayana), 5 6 Kamboja,® Kasmira 7 
and Gandhara, 8 and in the South Pandya, Coda, Kedara and Kerala 9 
countries which are not traced in the Asladhyayi. The Pracya 
country, which, according to his comment, lay outside the sphere of 
the Bharatas, included Ahga, Vahga 10 and Kalihga. 11 The Western 
region was also known to Patafijali, as he refers to Sindhu and 
Sauvirya, 12 These references suggest that the Bhasyakara possessed 

1. S. B. E. Vol. XIV. p. 2. 

2. Geographical Dictionary, p. 84 

3. I. H. Q. Vol. IV p. 93 f. 

4. A rig. Nik. ii. 24. 

5. IV. 2.99 p. 292, L. 2. 

6. I. 1.1. p. 9,1*26. 

7. III. 2.114. p. 119, L.9. 

8. IV. 2.52 p.283, L, 10. 

9. IV. 1.175. p. 270, L.3. 

10. IV. 1.170. p.299, LI. 16-17. 

11. III. 2.115 n. 120, L. 26 

12. IV. 1.170 p. 269, L. 17. 
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good geographical knowledge of the country. Particular mention 
may be made of Sarasi, 1 used by him to denote lakes in the Daksi- 
nSpatha. He might have visited the South, but there is no doubt 
about his geographical outlook extending beyond Aryavarta despite 
his interest in the land associated with the Sistas. 

Physical Geography: 

The study of the physical geography is confined to mountains, 
rivers and forests. There are many references* in the Mahabhasya 
to Himavamt Parvata, but one also finds a comment on the glacier 
Hirnani 3 and- the melting of snow (himasratha ) 1 referred to earlier 
by Panini. 5 The Bliasyakara also refers to a low land in the sense 
of a valley (upalyaKa), and a table-land on the upper part of a 
mountain (adhityaJca) e ' in different comments. The particular 
mountains, besides Himavariit traced in the Mahabhasya are Pari- 
yatra 7 and Krauiica. 8 Possibly the last one may be understood as 
denoting a bird (paksl), though the name also denotes a part of the 
Himalaya range, situated in the eastern part of the chain to the 
north of Assam ; and according to the Vayu Parana , 9 it is said to 
have been split by Karttikeya. The formations of the names of the 
mountains are not alluded to in the Mahabhasya, nor is the important 
Sutra - IV, 3.91, referring to the settlements of the hill tribe,com¬ 
mented upon by Patarijali. 

Forests: 

Unlike Panini, Patarijali has not mentioned many forests. In fact 
there are references only to Khdndava 10 and Bailvavana 11 which are 
.T. 1.1719 p. 73, L.5. ' 

2. t 1.57 p. 150, L. 23; I. 1.72 p. 184, L. 20 etc. etc. 

3. IV. 1.49 p. 20, L. 15. 

4 I. 1.4 p. 51, L. 22. 

5. IV. 1.49, IV. 4.29. 

6. VII. 3.45 p. 325, L. 5. 

7. II. 4, 10 p. 475, L. 3, 

8. IV. 1.120 p. 258, L. 12. 

9. 72.47. 

10. VIII. 1.4 p, 364, L. 23. 

11. III. l.i p. 3. L. 13. 
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unnoticed by Panini. The former, according to the Mahahharata 1 , 
was situated on a river called Asvaratha, while in the Padama 
Pur ana 2 it is described as lying near the banks of the Yamuna, and 
Indraprastha was part of it. The identification of the latter is 
uncertain. The Kiskindbaguha is also referred to in the Mahubhdsya . 3 

Rivers : 

The rivers of the extreme North-west including Afghanistan, 
as for example, SuvSstu, mentioned by Panini 4 , is not noticed in the 
Mahuhlidsya. PataBjali in his comment on the Sutra or an, illustrat¬ 
ing the use of the affix an after a stem ending in u or u in the sense 
of Cdturarthka Sutras, mentions by way of illustration, Masakavati 
and Udumbaravati . 5 As regards the identification of the two 
rivers, it may be suggested that they might be t-lie names of two parti¬ 
cular portions of the river Swat which flowed near the city of Massaga. 
N. L. Dey identified 5 Masakavati with Mazaga, or Massanagar twenty- 
four miles from Bajaur on the river Swat in the Yusufzai country. 
Earher Kennel had identified it with the Massage of Alexander’s 
Historians . 7 Commenting on the Sutra nadydm nt-atup (IV. 2. 85) 
which makes it encumbent to affix matup where the name of the 
river is to be designated by something found near it, PataBjali men¬ 
tions several rivers including Udumbaravati and Masakavati. The 
Harivamsa mentions 8 Udumbaravati, along with the rivers of the 
South. It seems to have been associated with the Audumbaras, well- 
known from their coins recovered from the Ivahgra district of the 
Punjab. It may, therefore, be identified with a small tributary join¬ 
ing the river Beas near Gurdaspur . 8 

J. Vanaparva, Chap, 169, L, 11681, 

2. Uttara, Chap. 64, 

3. VI, 1.157 p, 96, L. 17, 

4. IV. 2. 77. 

5. IV. 2. 71 p. 287, L. 15. 

6. Geographical Dictionary, p. 127. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Chap. 8.167, L.95I1. 

9. Imperial Gazeteer of India— Atlas. Vol, XXVI. 
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Though Pafajijali refers to Pancanada which is to be taken in 
the sense of the country of five rivers (pancdndm nadindm samahdrah, 
pancanadamf, but he mentions only Sutudri®, a tributary of the 
river Indus (Sindlm ) 3 along with Ganga, Yamuna, and Sarasvati. 
Other rivers, traced in the Mahdbhdsya are :—Iksumati and 
Drumati , 4 Yavamati 6 , DavikS 8 , Gomatl 7 and Ratliaspa . 8 Iksumati, 
according to its literal meaning, was famous for sugar cane plants 
growing near its bed. N. L. Dev 9 , citing a reference from the 
Rdmdyctna, identified it with the river Kali. According to PataSjali 
the river Davika was noted for some kind of rice growing near its 
bed, (DdvikdJculdk sdlayah), and it is identified by Pargiter 10 
(citing some reference from the Epics), with the river Deeg, but 
according- to Dr B. C. Law 11 —on the authority of Visnudharmottam 
(I. 161.15) and supported by Nilamata Purana , this river flowed 
through the Madra country. Ratliaspa is noticed earlier in the 
Jaiminiya Bmhmana 12 , and in the Adi Parva of the MaliabliarataP 
(as is the form Eathastha). It was one of the seven sacred rivers 
between the Sarasvati and Gandaki, and is identified by Dey 14 with 
the river Rapti in Avadha. As regards other rivers, it is difficult to 
suggest any reasonable identification. It may, however, be men¬ 
tioned that PataSjali was referring to the rivers of the Aryavarta. 

1. IV. 1.88 p. 239. LI. 5-6. 

2. T. 2.32 p. 209. L.10. 

3. I. 1.1. p. 4. LI.27. 29. 

4. IV. 2.71 p. 287. L.16. 

5. V. 2.94 P.394. L.6. 

6. VIT. 3.1 p. 316. L.4. 

7. I. 1.62 p. 161. L. 13. 

8. VI. 1.157 p. 96. L. 17 

9. Op. cit. p. 77. 

10. Markandeya Purana (Biblio. Indi.) p. 292. 

11. Geog. Essays, p. 92. 

12. Caland ; Extracts. 204. 

13. Chap. 170. L.6455. 

14. . Op. cit. p, 168. 
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Political Geography: 


Janapadas —Patarijali’s list of the janapadas or the political 
divisions is more exhaustive than the one given by Panini, and one 
is not surprised to find references to kingdoms situated in the North¬ 
west, as well as in the South which are not traced in the Askidhjdyi. 
The janapadas were homogenous, political, cultural and geographical 
units, and were in existence from early times, as we find references 
to the sixteen Maha-janapadas in the Buddhist works. They 
continued to exist, despite political vicissitudes which sometimes 
resulted in the inclusion of a minor one in the territory of the 
stronger neighbouring janapada, and ultimately they formed parts 
of the great Magadhan empire. From a geographical point of view, 
they may be enumerated and identified here according to the region 
in which they were situated. 

Kamboja : 

This janapada, in the extreme north-west, has been referred 
to by both Panini 1 and Patafljali 2 . As a people, the Kambojas are 
mentioned by Yaska in his Nirukta 3 . Their connection with the 
Madras, probably the Uttara Madras is speculated from the reference 
to Kamboja Aupamanyava, pupil of Madragara 4 5 . H. C. Ray- 
chaudhary 6 suggests that the Kamboja janapada lay in the region 
of Rajauri or Rajapur with its boundary extending as far as Kafiri- 
stan in the west. As mentioned in the Mahabhdrata 0 , a place, called 
Rajapura, was the home of the Kambojas. 

Ka'smira : 

Its existence as a separate political unit is evident from the Maha- 
bhasya 7 8 which also mentions the queen of Kasmira ( Ka'smlrarajm) s , 

----- u ~ 

2. 1.1.1. p 9. L.26, 

3. ii. 2. 

4. Vedic Index Voi. I. p. 138. 

5. Pol, His. Anc. Ind. p. 105 (3rd Ed.) 

6. VII. Chap. 4. 19. 

7. I. 1.44 p. 109. LI. 17. 18. 

8. IV. 1.1 p. 193. L. 18. 
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suggesting that it had monarchic] form of government. 
Its exact boundaries cannot be defined, but according to a Jataka 1 2 
it was included in the kingdom of Gandhara. 

Gandhara : 

PataRjali has mentioned GSndhSra 8 9 and not the earlier form 
Gandhara. The people of this region Gandhari, are mentioned as 
early as the period of the Rigveda 3 . According to Zimmer, their settle¬ 
ment was on the south bank of the Kubha up to its confluence with 
the Indus, and to a certain extent to the east of the Indus itsel 5 f 4 . 
It is now generally accepted that Gandhara, comprised the present 
Peshawar and Rawalpindi districts. 

Kekaya : 

The word Kaiheya 8 indicates the people of the Kekaya jana- 
pada. They were famous during the period of the Epics, and their 
territory lay, according to the Rdmdyana , 6 beyond the river Vipasa 
(Beas), and extended up to the borders of ancient Gandhara. The 
present districts of Jhelum, Shahpur and Gujrat may correspond to 
the ancient Kekaya janapada. 

Sdlva 7 : 

This country was ancient and vast. Tlio people of this place 
are mentioned in the Satapdtha Brdhmana 8 . A later reference 
from the Malidbhdrata? suggests their connection with the Kuru- 
Paltcalas on the banks of the Yamuna. The Udumbaras and 


1. No. 406. 

2. IV. 2.52 p. 282. L. 10. 

3. 1.26.7. 

4. Vedic Index Vol. I. p. 219. 

5. 1.1.57 p. 149. L. 8. 

6. II. 68. 19-22. 

7. IV. 2.133 p. 300, L. 10. 

8. X. 4.1.10. 

9. VI. Chap. 9. L. 346. 
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JANAPADAS OF THE NORTH-WEST 

Bodhas, referred to by Pataitjali 1 2 , belonged to the Ksatriya gotra 
and are included in the Salva group in the Kasika*. According to 
Pargiter 3 , the Salveyas, originally connected with the Salvas, are to 
be placed to the west of the Aravali hills. 

Udumbara : 

The people of this place are mentioned along with the Baudhis 
by Pataiijali 4 ; and according to the Kasika, both belonged to the 
Salva group. The finds of the Audumbara coins in the Kahgra and 
Hoshiarpur districts 5 6 7 settles their territory. 

BodJia : 

The residents of this country belonged to the Salva group, and 
are also mentioned in the MahabJmrata 0 . They are to be located 
somewhere in the eastern districts of the Punjab. 



Auriel Stein 8 placed their country between the Vitasta (Jhelum) 
and the Chandrabhaga (Chenab). Pargiter 9 , however, considers 
them as northerners generally associated with the Trigartas and 
Daradas and other tribes in the North-east Punjab. 

Vdsata : 

PataRjali mentions 10 them in close association with Gan- 
dhara and Sivi, thereby suggesting that it was probably a Janapada 
between the two States. The Mahabhdmta 11 refers to the king of 


1. II. 4.58. p. 489. L. 3. 

2. p. 136. 

3. J. R. A. S. 1908. p 325. 

4. II. 4.58 p. 489. LL. 3-4. 

5. Allan—Op. cit. p. L. xxxiii. 

6. Sabha. XIII. 590. 

7. IV. 1.70 p. 269. L. 17. 

8. Jicijaiarangi!.}!■ Vol. I. p. 32; II. p. 432, 

9. Op. cit. 55. p. 324. 

10. IV. 2.52 p. 282. L. 17. 

11. VII. Chap. 49. 1934. 
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INDIA IN THE TIME OF PATANJALI 

Vasatis who was killed by Abhimanyu. McCrindle, on the authority 
of Hemacandra’s AbhidKdna-Cinfdmani, placed it between the Indus 
and the Jhelum. 1 2 

Atmalcameyaka ; 

They are mentioned by PataEjali* as a people, but it is 
difficult to identify them. 

Sindfm: 

The name of the famous river was also the appellation of a 
political unit 3 , and it formed a satrapy of the Achaemenian emperor 
Darius. 4 Sindh udefa comprised the upper Indus. 

Swuvira : 

Sindh a and Sauvira are generally associated together, both in 
inscriptions and in literature 5 6 . According to Rapson,® the two parts 
of the compound word Sindhu-Sauvira are often used separately, as 
names having nearly the same meaning, and he identified it with 
the modem province of Sindh. The late Dr. Johnston in a note on 
‘Demetrius in Sindh’ pointed out that it was quite clear from 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra, ii.30.32-3, that Sindhu and Sauvira were 
different countries. They occupied much of the Indus valley from 
the sea-coast upwards. The Junagadh inscription of a later period 
makes it clear that the two political units were distinct and separate 
from each other. According to a Jataka 7 , Roruka or Roruva, 
identified with the modern Rori or Alor, was the capital of thi s 
Janapad a. 

1. The Invasion of Alexander, p. 150 n. 

2. IV. 2.52 p. 202. L. 16. 

3. VII. 1.39 p. 257. L. 2. 

4. cf C. H. I. Vol. I. p. 334. 

5. E. I. Vol. VIII. p. 36. cf; Ma!i*bh. VI, Chap, 9, L. 36'. 

6. Ancknt India, p. 168 

7. Vol. HI. p. 280. fEngl. Trans.) 
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Vahika 1 : 


It is distinguished by Patafifali from Vahikagrama 1 2 3 4 5 , though 
the latter was included in the Vahika country. It may be identified 
with Bahika, referred to in the Satapatha Brahnana? as the people 
of the west, and according to the Mahdbhdrata* it denoted the 
people of the Punjab and the Indus. The Bahikas®, synonymous 
with Vahika, were different from the Vahlikas or Valliikas, and 
according to the Karmparva, they lived between the Sutlej and the 
Indus, with their capital at Sakala, mentioned by Pataxljali as 
Vahikagrama, and were also known as Jarttikas and Arattas 6 . 
Panini has mentioned Vahika villages, and those situated in Usinara 7 
which, according to Pargiter 8 , were confined to the Punjab. 

Madras 9 : 

The Madra janapada, according to the Mahabharata 10 , was 
included in the Vahika country with its territory round about 
Sakala or Sialkot, They seem to have held the central portion of 
the Punjab 11 , and occupied the district of Sialkot between the rivers 
Chenab and Ravi 12 , or between Jhelurn and Ravi 13 . In later times, 
they are associated with the Yaudheyas, as is evident from the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta. Unfortunately their 
coins have not been found so far. 

1. I. 1.15 p. 71, L. 19. 

2. IV. 2.104 p. 293. L. 20. 

3. 1-7.38. 

4. VIE. Chap. 43. 2030- 

5. IV. 1.85 p. 236, LL, 2.022. 

6. Chap. 44, 2032-2033, 

7. IV. 2. 117-118, 

8. Ancient Indian Historical tradition, p. 119. 

9 IV 3.100 p. 314, L. 20. 

10. VIII, Chap. 45. L. 2079. 

11. Sniith-&/7y History of India (4th Ed,) p, 302. 

12. C. FI. I. Vol. I. p. 549. 

13. Cunningham : Ancient Geography of India (1871) p. 185- 
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The country of the Usmaras formed part of the Vahxkadesa 2 . 
It is also mentioned by Panini 3 . The Gopatha Brahmana* regards 
them as northerners. Zimmer placed them in the north-west, but 
according to Macdonell and Keith, there is no reason to shift the 

Usinaras farther west than the middle country 5 . 

/ 

Sibi : 

t / 

The Sibi country, called Saibah in the Mahabhasya’ i may have 
been some tract in the western Punjab. Its people are mentioned 
in the Ugveda 7 along with other minor tribes; and are noted by 
Panini 8 and also by Alexander’s historians® when they were living 
between the Indus and the Akesines (Chenab). According to Pro¬ 
fessor Vogel 10 , Sibipur, mentioned in a Shorkot inscription, must be 
the site of the capital of the Sibis. Later references suggesting 
their migration south-wards to Rajputana are uncalled for here. 

Ambastha : 

The country is mentioned by Panini 1 11 , and its reference, acc¬ 
ording to Patahjali 12 , is implied in the Sutra IV.1.170 as the name of 
a Janapada under a monarchial government. As a tribe, the Amba- 
sthas, can be traced in the Aitareya Brahmana 13 , and they are ment¬ 
ioned in the Mahabharata u along with the Sivis, Ksudrakas and 

1. II. 41.9 p. 477, l7 i5. 

2. Cf, Kasikd comment -Usinaresu ye Vdhikagrdmdh p. 320. 

3. II. 4.20. 

4. II. 9. 

5. Vedic Index Vol. I. p. 103, 

6. IV. 2.52 p.282, L. 11. 

7. VII. 18.7, 

8. IV. 2.109. 

9. Arrian; Indika V. 12. 

10. E. I. Vol. XX, 1921 p. 16. 

11. VIII. 3.97. 

12. P. 269, L. 17. 

13. VIII. 21.3. 

14. VI. Chap. 20, L. 750. 
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Mslavakas who sided with the Kurus. It would be deviating from' 
the main theme to consider their status in the social structure. They 
are the same as the Abastanoi, Sambastai, Sabaracae or Sabagrae of 
Alexander’s historians 1 2 3 , with their territory in the lower Akesines 
(Asikni) river. Later geographers, like Ptolemy" and others, have 
mentioned this tribe as Amastai settled to the east of the country of 
the Paropatnisadai. 

Trigartd'' : 

This term means ‘the land watered by the three rivers’-very 
probably the rivers Ravi, Beas and Sutlej. The country had formed 
an Ayuddba-jivl-samgha along with the Yaudheyas, and according 
to Panini 4 these people were living mainly on arms. They are also 
referred to in the Makabharat 5 as allies of the Kurus, and ultimately 
paying homage to Yudhisthira. The Abhulhana-citamam' 7 identi¬ 
fies Trigarta country with Jalandhara ( Jalandhards-trigarttdh syuh). 
The Rajatarahgini 6 brings this tribe in close proximity with 
Kasmira. Though the Trigartas are considered as a mountain 
tribe in the Puranas 8 , Cunningham 9 identified their country with the 
Kangri Valley, situated near Jullundar between the mountains of 
Ckamba and the upper course of the Beas. 

PdrasJcara : 

As pointed out by PataHjali 10 , it was the name of a country 
(ParasJcaradesah). N. L. Dey correlated it with the Tliala-Parakara 
district in Sindh 11 . 

1. McGrindle, Op. cit. p. 292. 

2. Ancient Geography (Srstri Edition) pp. 311-2. 

3. VIII. 1.15 p. 367, L. 4. 

4. V. 3.116. 

5. Op. cit. 123, L. 754. 

6. IV. 24. 

7. V. 144. 

8. Mark. 57. 57 Matsya 114.56. 

9. A. S. R. Vol. XIV. p. 116. 

10. VI. 1,157 p. 96. L. 16. 

11. Op. cit. p. 149. 
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Brahnanalca 


Pataiijali calls it a Janapada (Bralvmctnako riama janapadah) 1 . 
It might as well be the name of a tribe corresponding to the Brach- 
inanoi of Arrian 2 . The country identified by Cunningham 3 4 with 
Brahmanabad in Sindh which is traced by Majumdar Bastrl in the 
Kdvyannmdmsd 4 as, Brahnanavah Janapada. Pataiijali contrasts 
a-Brdhmana de'sa with a-Vrsala de'sa 5 , the former probably indicating 
the country of the Sodrai, mentioned by the Greek historians 6 which 
may correspond to S’audrana, included in the Aisukari group in the 
Askidhydyi, according to the KasiJia 1 . 

Jihnava : 

It is also mentioned as a janapada by the Bhasyakara. 
(Jihnavo riama janapadah) 6 9 along with the Iksvaku Janapada in 
the same reference (Iksvdkavo riama janapadah) . The Brhat Samhita? 
mentions Iksvaku, as a warrior tribe. 

Janapadas of the Arydvarta : 

There were a good many Janapadas in the Aryavarta which 
were well-known in earlier times. The most important amongst these 
were :—Kuru 10 , PaFcala 11 (Uttara and Purva), Kosala and Kasi. 12 
The identifications of all these Janapadas are certain, and their 
position can be defined in the light of their past history. The Kuru 

1. IV. 2.104 p. 298. L. 21. 

2. Indika. VI. 16. 

3. Op. cit. p. 269. 

4. Ancient Geogvaphy (S'lstri Edition ) p. 691 „ 

5. I. 4.1 p ( 301. L. 8, 

6. McCrindle. Op. cit. p. 292, 

7. P.305. 

8. IV. 2.104 p.298. LI. 12. 14. 

9. V, 75. 

10. I. 4.51 p. 336. L, 5. 

11. IV. 3.155 p. 324. LI. 18-19. 

12. IV. 1.54 p. 223. L. 13. 
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country extended from Kuruksetra up the river Ganga with itg 
capital at Hastinapura, mentioned in the Mahabhasya . 1 2 The PaBcalas 
who had divided themsel ves into two—the northern and the eastern 
ones, are traced in Yedic times 3 4 5 when they formed one composite 
group or Janapada; but from the period of the Epics onwards, we 
find two PaBcalas—the northern and southern ones. The former, 
according to a Jataka story 8 was founded by a Ceti Prince. The 
story of the division is told differently in the Mahabharata* and it 
was made consequent upon the defeat of Drupada at the hands of 
Drona. The south-PacfLala included the territory to the east and 
south-east of the Kurus and the Bilrasenas, while the north-PaBcala 
comprised the districts lying east of the river Ganga and north-west 
of Avadha. 6 According to Cunningham,® the extent of the great 
kingdom of PaBcala was confined from the Himalaya mountains to 
the river Chambal. There is no reference to their respective capitals, 
but the Bhasyakara has mentioned 7 Ahicchatra along with Kanya- 
kubja, and Samkisa which was at a distance of 4 Yojanas from 
Gayidhumata (Gavidhumatah Samkasyam catvari yojariani ) 8 which 
is identified with Kudarkot in the Etah district of the United 
Provinces (Uttara Pradesa) 9 

Kosala and Kasi: 

Kosala, mentioned by Panini , 10 is also traced in the Mahdbhd- 
sya along with Kasi, and its probable capital Saketa in mentioned 

1. II. 1.16 p. 380, L. 18, 

2. Vedic Index , Vol. I, p, 468, 

3. Vol, III, pp. 460-1. 

4. Adi Parvd t Chap, 140. 

5. Rapson : Ancient india, p, 167, 

6. Op, cit. p. 360, 

7. IV. 1.79 p, 233, L. 6. 

8. H. 3.28 p. 455, L. 17. 

9. E.I. Vol. I. p. 129. 

10. IV. 1.171. 


■ 
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INDIA IN THE TIME OF PATAftJALl 

bv PataSjali . 1 2 Varanasi, capital of Kasi was situated on the river 
Gahga (anugangdm Varanasi)? 

Magadha : 

It is mentioned as a Janapada with a king (Magadhanam 
Ragan)? It comprised the country south of the Gahga, correspond¬ 
ing to modern South-Bihar with Pataliputra as its capital, situated 
on the river Son (anu'sonam Pdtaiiputarm) ? It is needless to 
mention its long history. 

Videha 3 4 5 6 and Vrgi 

Vrji, in earlier times, formed a Janapada consisting of the 
Licehavis of Vaisall and the Janakas of Videha 7 corresponding to 
modern Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga districts in North Bihar. Pa- 
taRjali mentions them separately. The Vrjis, like the Kurus, had the 
government of a family (Kiiru garhapatam ; Vrgi garhapatam), but 
the Videhas are mentioned in the list of Ksatriyas. 

Ahga and Vahrfa : 8 

These two Janapadas are bracketed together. The Ahga 
country was well-known in the time of the Buddha and it comprised 
the present districts of Bhagalpur and Monghyr . 9 There is no re¬ 
ference to its capital Champa. Vahga really corresponds to Wes¬ 
tern and Central Bengal, and, according to Pargiter , 10 it must have 

.f, I. 3.35 p. 281, L. 14. 

2. Op. cit. 

3. II. 1.2 p. 375, L. 8. 

4. n. 1.16 p. 380, L. 18. 

5. IV. 1.168 p.268, L. 22. 

6. VI. 2.42 p.126, L.4. 

7. Rhys Davids: Buddhist India, p. 25. 

8. IV. 1.170 p. 269, LI. 16-17. 

9. B. C. Law: Geography of Early Buddhism, p, 6. 

10- J. A. S. B. 1895, p. 85. 
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EASTERN JANAPADAS 

comprised the modem districts of Murshidabad, Nadia, Jessore, 
parts of Rajshahi, Pabna and Faridpur 

Pundra and Suhma : 

Patailjali 1 associates these two with the Vanga Janapada. 
Pargiter distinguished 2 3 Pundra from Paundra, and the former com¬ 
prised the districts of Malda, a portion of Purnea to the east of the 
■ liver Ivosi, and part of Dinajpur and Rajshahi districts. The 
Pundras alone are mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana 3 and in the 
Sutras. 4 5 6 7 The Damodarpur Copper Plate inscriptions/' found in the 
.Dinajsliahi district, have facilitated the identification. As regards 
Siriiha, Dey,° citing Nilakantha’s commentary on the Mahabhdrata, 
identified it with Radha, and the districts of Hoogly and Burdwan. 
J. his janapada is mentioned in the Pur anas d and seems to have 
been named after Simba, a son of Bali. 8 

Kalinga : 9 

Cunningham 10 defined its position as lying between the Goda¬ 
vari in the South-west and the Gaoliya branch of the Iravati river 
m the North-west. Rapson 11 placed this Janapada between the 
Malumadi and the Godavari. During the period of the Mahdbhdrata, 
Orissa was probably included in Kalinga with its northern boundary 
extending as far as Vaitaram, 12 but later on Utkala or Orissa formed 
a separate unit, as we find in the Puranas. 13 


1. IV. 2.52 p. 282, L. 8, 

2. Op. cit. 

3. VII. 18. 

4. Baudhayana 1.2. 14. 

5. E. I. Vol, XV, p. 138 f, 

6. Op, cit. p. 195. 

7. Kali, Chap, 14 Matsya, Chap. 113, 

8. Visnu Purana, Pt. IV. Chap.'18. 

9- III. 2.115 p. 120. L. 26 

10. Op. cit. p. 117. 

11. Op. cit. p. 164. 

12. III. Chap. 114, L. 10998. 

13. Brahm Purana Chap. 43. 
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Pragcle’sa: 


There is a reference to Pragdesa * 1 II. which, if identified with 
Pragjyotisa, might correspond to the capital of Assam or Ivamarupa. 

Avanti-Kunti: 

The two names are associated together. 2 Avanti was famous 
as a Janapada under Pradyota, with UjjayinI as its capital in the 
time of the Buddha. Kunti was probably a neighbouring Janapada, 
as it is associated with Avanti. It is mentioned a number of times 
in the MaJiabhdrata 3 

Suraslra: 

According to the Kasilca , 5 Kunti and Surastra were in close 
proximity to each other. It corresponds with the Syrastrene of 
Ptolemy, and is identified with the Peninsula of Kathiawar or 
Gujrat. 0 It certainly lay outside Aryavarta. 

Vidarbha 7 : 

The Vidarbhas were an ancient people, and their country is 
mentioned in the Jaiminiya Vpanisad Brdhmana H . Bhima Vaid- 
arbha is mentioned in the Ailareya Brdhmana. The MahdbMraia * 
describes it as an ancient and renowned kingdom in the Deccan with 
Kundina (modern Kaundmyapur-Amraoti) on. the banks of the Varada 
as its capital. According to Pargiter 10 , it comprised the valley of the 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


VII 1.96 p. 274, L.17 . 

IV. 1.14 p. 206, L. 4. 

II. Chap. 14, L. 590 etc. 

I. 1.1 p.9, L. 26. 
p. 548. 

Cf. Dey: Op. cit. p. 183. 

IV, 1.68 p. 268, L. 22. 

II. 440. 

III. Chap. 60 L. 2290. 

Mark, Punina (Trans.) p. 335n. 
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Payosnx, modern Purna and the middle portion of TaptI, and corres¬ 
ponded to the western part of the modem Berar and the valley- 
country west of that. Cunningham included 1 Bhopal and Bhilsa to 
the north of the Narmada in this kingdom. In the time of Patafijali 
the kingdom had recognized the suzerainty of the Sungas of Vidisa, 
and it was divided amongst the two cousins, with the river Varada 
as the demarcation line. 

Southern Janapadas : 

The Southern Janapadas, as mentioned in the MaJmbJmsya 
are—Coda, Kadera, Kerala 2 3 and Pandya 8 . Coda or Cola, corres¬ 
ponding to Coromondal coast, was hounded in the north by the river 
Pennar, in the south by Panakinx river to the west by Coorg and 
included the territory of Tanjore from Nellore to Pudukotta. 4 The 
Keralas were on the Malabar coast comprising, besides Malabar, 
Ttavaneore, and Kanara terminating at Cape Comorin in the 
South 5 . The Pandyas occupied the Tinnevelly and Madura districts 6 . 
As regards the Kaderas, their association with the people of the 
south can hardly be denied, but the location is doubtful. 

Besides these Janapadas, there are a few more names, ment¬ 
ioned by Patafijali, some of which can be identified. There is a 
casual reference to Dasdrna 1 , but it is not specified as a . Janapada. It 
is nothing strange if Patafijali was aware of it which, according to 
the Rdmdyana 8 and the Puranas 9 , is grouped with the Malavas, 
Utkalas and M'ekhalas in the Vindhyan tract. Its capital was 

1. Bhihci Topes p. 383. 

2. IV. 1.175 p. 270, LI. 3-4. 

3. IV. 1.168 p. 269, L. 13. 

4. Cf. Makabharata III. 1988, Pargiter Op. cit. p. 332. 

5. Harivamsa 782, 12838; Pargiter, ibid., 

6. Dey: Op. cit. p. 247; Cf. Mahabharatall. 1174. 

7. VI. 1.89 p. 69, L. 

8. Riskiiulhya-41, 8-10. 

9. Matsya, Chap. 114. 
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VidisS (modem BhilsS), on the Vetravati (Bet-wa), according to 
Kalidasa 1 . This Dasilma might be different from the one mentioned 
in earlier sources. Dr. B. C. Law distinguished 2 the two and identi¬ 
fied the earlier one with the Dosarene of the Periplus. According 
to Wilson 3 , eastern or south-eastern Dasarna formed part of the 
Chattisgarh district in the Central Provinces, including the old 
nati ve State of Patna. 

Towns and Villages : 

The Bhasyakara also refers to big cities ( nagara ), villages 
(grama), and stations of herdsmen (ghosa). The village sometimes 
included bigger units, as for instance, the reference to the VahiJea - 
grama, and Udicyagrama 4 . The distinction between a grama and a 
nagara need not be stressed at length. Both the units represent 
dwellings of inhabitants, and in fact reference to grama implies nagara 
also. Thus the usage of not eating the village cock (abhaksyo 
grdmyahulckuta) 5 also applies to a city (nagara-kukkuta), and the best 
course is to adopt a common sense view in distinguishing the two. 
The place-endings of names of cities and villages, as one finds in 
Panini’s Astddhydyi, are not traced in the Mahdbhdsya in which one 
finds only the names of some of the important cities. Patafijali has 
cared to mention even the distances from one place to the other, 
but with reference to villages, only the Valiikagramas find a promi¬ 
nent place in the MaKabhdsya. The most important cities noted by 
PataRjali, which can be easily identified, are : Taksasila® in the 
extreme north-west, Mathura’, PStalipufcra 8 , Samkisa 9 , Saketa 10 , 

1. Meghaduta; I. 23-24. 

2. Ancient Indian tribes (Poona Ed.) p. 375. 

3. Visnu Purdna Vol. II. p. 260. 

4. I V. 2.104 p. 293, L.9 . 

5. Ll.lp. 41*17. 

6. I. 3.10 p. 268, L. 12. 

7. II. 4.7 p.474, 

8. Ibid. 

9. I. 3.11 p. 273, L. 13. 

10. I. 3.25 p. 281, L. 14. 
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Varanasi 1 , Kamaiftbi 2 , Hastinapnra 8 (22 miles north-east of Meerut, 
and to the south-west of Bijnor on the right bank of the Ganga), 
Gavidhumata* which was four Yojanas from Sariikha and identified 
with Kudarkot in the Etah district, Ahiccbatra in the Bareilly 
district, and Kanyakubja® (modern Kanauj) in the TJttara Pradeea. 
The western cities noted by the Bhasyakara are : Ujjayini (modern 
Ujjain), Mahismati® (on the right bank of Narmada—40 miles to the 
south of Indore, at one time capital of Avanti—Daksinapatha), 
Nasikya 7 and Kaitcipur in the South 8 . There are a few other names 
of cities but they are unidentified, as for instance, Alambusa 0 , 
Saurya 10 and Astaka 11 . 

Villages : 

It is really difficult to identify the villages mentioned by 
Patafijali, though they were mostly located in the land of the Valtlkas 
(VShikadesa)., These village names included: Arata, Kastlra, Dasa- 
rupya, Sakala, Sausuka 12 , Patanprastha, Nandipura, Kaukkudivaha 13 . 
The villages of the north (Udicyagrama) included : Canararupya, 
Manirupya, Hivapur, Vadavakarsiya, Nillnaka and Aulika 11 . A few 
unattached villages are Ketavata 15 and Tisrka 16 . It appears that 

1. II, 1.16 p. 380, L. 18. . . 

2. II. 1.1 p. 371, L. 22. 

3. II. 1.16 p. 380, L. 18. 

4. II. 3,28 p, 456, L. 4. 

5. IV, 1,79 p. 233, L, 7. 

6. III. 1,26 p. 35, L. 10, 

7. VI. 1.63 p. 42, L. 4. 

8. IV. 2.104 p. 298, L. 4, 

9. I. 1.1 p, 14, L. 14, 

10. I. 1,57 p. 150 L. 23, 

11. IV. 2.104 p, 298, L, 24. 

12. IV. 2,104 pp, 293-4. 

13. Ibid,, p. 298. 

14. Ibid,, p.293. 

15. II. 4.7 p. 474, L. 10. 

16. VII. 2. 99 p. 307, L. 19. 
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here Patailjali uses the term grama in a comprehensive sense. 
People, coming from the same village, were known to each other as 
samonagramika 1 . 

Patailjali refers to distances and directions, as anyone with a 
fair knowledge of geography would do. In the case of distance 
from Ujjayini to Mahismatl, he refers to the speed in covering it 
(tUjjayinyah prasthito MaJdsmatyam Suryodgamanam sandihhvayate 
suryam udgamayati 2 ). 

A study of the data, as one finds in the Mahabhasya, suggests 
that Patahjali was more familiar with the geography of Aryavarta 
proper, but was not deficient in his knowledge about southern India. 
The list of Janapadas is representative in character, and not confined 
to Aryavarta alone. He is equally particular about the cities, and. 
a good many Vahika villages, as well as those in the extreme north¬ 
west are mentioned by him. The Mahabhasya is, thus a fruitful 
source of study for the geographical information furnished by it. 

1. IV, 3,60 p, 310. L. 6. 

2. III. 1.26, p. 35, L, 10. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


SOCIAL LIFE. 

PataSjali presents, on the whole, a faithful picture of the con¬ 
temporary social life of his time. The influx of foreigners, their 
assimilation into the social scheme, and the relaxation of caste rules 
owing to mixed unions, did not take the Bhasyatrara by surprise. 
Noticing the unorthodox trend, he probably felt the need to pre¬ 
serve purity in Brahmanas so that they could justify their high 
social standing both by birth, and by intellectual eminence. This 
motive was mainly responsible for his monumental work in which 
he stresses, in the ‘Introduction’, the necessity of a good grounding 
in grammar for the Sistas. Grammar is the key^ to learning and 
enlightenment and, thus, the best preservative of the moral and 
cultural integrity of the Vistas. A close study of the Mahabhasya 
from the cultural stand point unfolds interesting details about 
social life : as for example. Division of society into groups, Family 
life, Food, Household effects, Dress and Ornaments, Marriage and 
Position of Women, Pastime and Recreations, Social evils, Festivals, 
and other miscellaneous subjects of interest. The inferences drawn 
from the data may be inconclusive for want of corroboration, except 
occasionally from the Bharhut and SaSchi sculptures but the 
correctness of the facts derived from this literary work may be ac¬ 
cepted. Here it is worth while considering the Smrtis, particularly 
Manu’s, with a view to assessing the position of, some social groups, 
mentioned in the Mahabhasya. Such a sociological study claims 
priority. 

Bivision of Society : 

Society was, no doubt, divided into the usual four, classes, but 
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mixed marriages, whether among the higher or lower groups, had 
resulted in the creation of some new castes. A complete list of pro¬ 
geny from such mixed unions is not found in the Mahabhasya, but 
some terms used by the BhSsyakSra in this connection are also 
traced in the Manusmrti, and the Mahdbharata. Bright in facial 
complexion (gaura), pure in conduct (sucyacara), of a reddish brown 
colour (pihgala) and with red hair, possibly dyed (kapilakesa), 1 
the Brahman as were noted for the qualities which befitted them to 
perform suitable karmas (tapah srutam ca yoni's cety etad Brahnana- 
Jmrakam ). 2 Taking food while walking (gacchan bhaksyati), and 
voiding in a standing posture were undignified actions for them 
(a-Brahmano ’yam yas tistJian mutrayati ). 3 In the social organism, 
they occupied the foremost place (loke ’misam Brahmanam purvam 
anayeti yah sarva-purvah sa Eniyate).* Where a Brahmana failed in 
his literary and spritual attainments, birth alone entitled him a 
place in his social group (tapahsrutabhyam yo hino jatibrahmana 
eva sah). R Such persons had degraded themselves by adopting low 
professions, as for instance, the BrShmanas cleaving wood (kastha- 
bhid Brahvmnah ).® 

- , / 

The warrior class ( Ksatriyas — Senanikula),' } Vaisyas and /Sudras 
enjoyed the usual position in society, but members of some other 
groups presented a strange phenomenon. These included : Vrsalas 8 
Varudas , 9 JJgras , 10 Nisadas, 11 Candalas 12 and Mrtapas 13 . Some of these 

T. II. 2.6 p, 411. L. It. 

2. Ibid. L L. 16 17. 

3. Ibid. L,22. 

4. VI, 2.36 p. 125. L,25. 

5. V. 1. 115 p. 363, L. 15. 

6. Ill, 4.69 p. 179 L. 13. 

7. I. 1. 39 p. 97, L. 16. 

8. I. 1. 7p.59, L. 18. 

9. IV. 1. 97. p. 253 L. 5. 

10. IV. I. 14 p.257, L. 15 

11. V. 4. 36 p. 435. L. 8. 

12. II. 4. 10 p. 475, L. 6. 

13. Ibid; 
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are also mentioned in the Vedic literature, like the Vrsala, 1 Candida, 2 
and NisEda 3 . The form Vrsala was used for a social outcast, but 


later on it implied an irreligious person ( adharmika ), 4 as for 


example, in the Mudraraksasa , 5 Candragupta is called a Vrsala. 
The (Jatb'lala and Nisada are supposed to be Non-Aryans represen¬ 
ting tribal bodies, but the two terms later on denoted despised castes 
whose members were engaged in very low professions. Manu named 
the off-spring from the union between a Budra father and a 
Brahman! mother a Candala (sudrad ayogavah ksatta canddla's ca 
adhamo nmdm, e ) but where the father was a Brahmana and mother a 
Budra the progeny was called Parasava (nisadah sudra-kanydydm 
yah, Parasava negate)." 1 The terms Varuda and Ugra are used for 
off-spring from mixed marriages. The former belonged to one of 
the seven low castes called antyaja whose occupation, according to 
Manu’s commentator Kulluka, was splitting canes ( venor bhedanena 
yo jivati buruda iti)d The Ugra traced his origin to a Ksatriya 
father and a Slidra mother {ksatryaG-cchudrakanydyamf and was 
noted for his cruel disposition and rude conduct (kruravihdravdn). 
The Mrtapa belonged to that class of persons who looked after dead 
bodies, and collected deadmen’s clothes, or executed criminals. 10 In 
the Ramayam, he is called smasdnddhikdrin, 11 the lord of the crema¬ 
tion ground. Persons belonging to these groups had an inferior 
position in the social setting, partly for their professions, and partly, 
for their lineage, The Sakas and Yavanas, living in Aryan villages 
RV. X. 34. II; cf, Nirukta, III 16. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
5; 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 


Vaj Sam XXX. 21; Tail Brah, III. 4. 17, 1. etc. 
Tail Sam. IV. 5, 4, 2; Vaj Sam. XVI. 27 etc, 
Sanskrit — Worterbuck, Vol. 6. p, 1342, 

Act, I. 12. 

X. 12, Cf, Mah. XIII. 2572. 

X. 8. 

IV, 215, ( Mandalick's edition), 

Manu. X. 9. 

Mah. XIII. 2583. 

I. 59, 8. 
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and hamlets outside Aryavarata were not ostracized; 1 and they 
enjoyed the privilege of using a plate without polluting it. From 
Patanjrtli’s comment on the Sutra Sudr again aniwasitMtiam 2 3 4 5 6 7 one gets 
the impression that foreigners were being gradually assimilated 
in Indian society without merging their separate entity. 

Family Circle : 

The family (kula) % formed the smaller unit and its members 
looked after the collective interest rather than the individual one 
for mutual welfare. In this connection, it may be interesting 
to assess the status of the existing members and that of the 
new entrants in the family group. The familes were high and 
noble, like those of the regal class (Rdjakula, Rdjaputn, Rdjaduhita)* 
or of a degraded nature ( dauskulyam.y There were certain 
families named after the teacher, or the preceptor, as for instance, 
Gargyalulam , Vaidakulam Angakulam\ Kwmgandk^at^rm? 
and a few more named after the position dif the designation of the 
person, such as Grdmanikulam 8 or Serianihdam. 9 The members of 
this unit constituted blood kindred with varying status, as the 
eldest, second, and the youngest, when there were more than one 
son (bahusu putresy etad upapannam bhavaty ayam me jyesthah 
putro ’yam me nuulhyarno ’yam me kamyan it,i) 10 11 . 1. he family group 

included brother and his son (bhritusputra) , u and a number of other 
relations (bahavo ’bhisambandhah) but the circle was not confined 

1. Mah'ibhasya Vol. I p. 475. 

2. II. 4.10 p. 475. 

3. I. 1.51 p. 128, L. 9. 

4. VI, 3 70 p. 161, L. 12. 

5. VIII, 5.41 p. 434, L. 5- 

6. II, 4.64, p. 413. 

7. VI. 1,13 p. 20, L. 4, 

8. I, 1.7 p. 128, L. 9. , 

9. I. 1.62 p. 161, L, % 

10. I. 1.21 p. 77 L. 20, 

11. I. 2.71 p. 250 L, 13, 
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FAMILY CIRCLE 


to marital relations only (drtJia yauna maukhah srauvas ca). 1 The 
Grrhapati 2 with his bharya or patni, both terms being synonymous, 
looked after the domestic interest. The son was supposed to be the 
remover of sorrow (sokdpanudah putro jalah) 3 4 5 , and his birth in the 
family was hailed with joy. The mmakarman ceremony took place 
on the tenth day after: the birth of the child (dasamya uttarahalam 
putrasya jatasya ndnm bhicladhydt)\ The daughters son (dauhitra) 
and grandson (pautra)“, were fairly important persons in a 
family. The relations on the in-law’s side included the parents-in- 
Iaw (svasura-'svasru) 6 7 8 . . The maternal and paternal aunts (matrsvasd 
pitrsvasa)‘, the maternal uncle and aunt (his wife) ( mdtula-mdtuldni 
or niatuli) 9 , the grandparents on the father’s and the mother’s side 
(pitatnaha-pitdmahi; mataniaha-mdidmajll)* were other Yauna relat¬ 
ions. The Mahablidsya does hot add other relations to the family 
gfoup. The reference to the maternal uncle {matula), AsSdhasetia in 
the Pabhosa record 10 indicates the broad nature of the family circle. 
The members of at least there generations, pitamaha, pita and pautra 
in direct line belonged to the family group, as one notices in the 
comment relating to the Yuvasainjnd. 

Food: ■ ! : ^ h! ■■ , 

The evidence adduced by PataSjali on the subject of ‘.Food 
and Drinks’, is exhaustive, with vegetarian and non-vegetarian 
items, solid and liquid food, arrangements for meals, milk preparat¬ 
ions, sweets, wines, and fruits, and even dinner etiquette rules. 



1. I, 1.49 p. 119 L, 21. 

2. IV. 4,90 p. 354, L. 16 

3. I1T, 2.5 p, 98, L. 16. 

4. I, 1.1 p. 4, L. 32. 

5. IV. 1.104 p 254, L, 27. 

6. I. 2.71 p. 250, L 20. 

7. IV, .1.96 p. 252, L, 21. 

8. IV. 1.49 p, 220, L. 21. 
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Fasts were undertaken for some set purposes, like the one for 
propitiating the Sun (AdityavrcLlu) .* In the Mahananinwrdta 2 
verses of that name were recited. During the period of fasting, 
people lived either on water (ab-bhuksd) and sometimes even without 
it (vayu-bhaksd) . 3 The word bhojya denoted iood fit for eating 
(bhaksya), whether solid (kkardvisada ) or liquid (drava); but at one 
place in the Mahabhasyd its use is restricted to solid food alone, as for 
instance, in the illustration (gudena samsrstb, gudasamsrstah-gvdasa- 
msrstg dharia gudadhanah) . 4 A study of the data would suggest the 
taste of the people, and their favourite dishes. 


(a) Types of food-Vegetarian : A vegetarian was known as 
sahMojinf and he had to depend exclusively on grains and vege¬ 
tables for his staple food, though there was a wider choice of alter¬ 
natives. These included sali* (a rice of ten varieties), haya-na 7 (a sort 
of red rice), yam 6 (barley), and sastika? (another kind of rice 
ripening in sixty days). Some other cereals were yavani 10 (ptychotis 
ajowan ), a kind of inferior barley, gavidJmka 11 boiled with rice 
(gavidhuJea yavdgu), and with barley (gavidhukasa1davah) u in preparing 
gruel, and tila u (sesatnum indicum). The auxiliary edibles, popul¬ 
arly known as pulses, included : mudga, rajamasa u , and mdsa 10 , a 
kind of pulse having red marks with black and grey spots. Certain 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


1. 2.54 p. 246, L. 28. 

V, 1.94 p. 360, L, 9. 

I. 1.1 p. 6, L. 23, 

II. 1.35 p. 387, L. 9. 

II. 1.69 p. 406, L. 7. 

I. 1.23 p. 82, L. 5. 

IV. 1.27 p. 223, L. 3. 

I. 1,1 p. 42, L. 21. 

V. 1.93 p 360, L. 3. 

IV. 1.49 p. 220. 

IV. 3.136 p. 323, L. 2. 

Vedic Index Vol. I. p. 223 and ref. 

III. 2.28 p; 102, L. 6. 

V 1.20. p. 345, L. 25. 

I. 1.51 p. 127, L. 8. 
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stuff known as samskrtam could be taken without any further pre¬ 
paration or dressing ( samshtam hi noma tad bhavati yal tad eva 
apaJcrsya abhy-ava-hriyate, like, groats grounded on stone (darsadah 
saJctava iti), but barley pounded in a mortar needed extra cooking 
before it could be eaten (na ca yavaJca ulukhaldd eva apaJcrsya ahhy- 
hriyate ’va'syam randhanadini pratiksyani) 1 . The dressing of substa¬ 
nces was done through different processes : mi'snkarana- the act of 
mixing, seasoning an ingredient; vyanjana- the use of anything in 
cooking or preparing food; and using sauce and condiment. Failure 
to do so rendered the food tasteless. The two sutras of Panini- 
Annena vyanjanam and Bhaksena misrikaranam, considered together 
by Pataiijali 2 give some information regarding the process of dressing 
articles of food before they could be served on the table. Dadhi- 
curd was used for sprinkling (dadhyupasikta), 3 and tamarind sauce 
( taittidikam)* gave flavour. Palala-gronnd sesamum, swpa-pulse 
juice, and su&a-vegetables were mixed with other substances. Only 
mulaka 6 and aTabu 3 5 6 - the fruit of the bottle gourd mentioned in the 
Mahabhasya, are placed in the list of vegetables in the Arthasastra 7 
and the Kdmasutra of Vatsyayana 8 . 

The favourite vegetarian food was boiled rice, called odana, 9 
also known as bhakta, 10 11 which was sometimes cooked with meat 
(mdmsaudana) .“ It was much relished, and Pataftjali has compared 
the heap of rice served on a plate to the mountain Vindhya 

1. IV. 3. 25 p. 307 L. 8 f. 

2. II. 1. 34-35 p. 286. 

3. II. 1. 35 p. 387, L. 8. 

4. IV. 3. 156 p. 326. L. 8. 

5. IV. 1.48 p. 219, L. 20. 

6. VI. 3. 61 p, 164, L 9. 

7. XXIV. p.117. 

8. I. 28. 

9. I. 1.1 p. 42, L. 17. 

10. III. 1.26 p. 33, L. 26. 

11. II. 3.13 p.450, L. 1. 
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( Vindhyo Vardhiiakim iti). 1 11 This -staple food was used in the 
Vedic times, 2 and continued to be popular in the later period as 
well. 3 Yavagu or rice-gruel, was a liquid substance, possibly licked 
with the fingers of the hand ( vilepi ) or mixed with water and then 
drunk (peya). It is associated with .payas-milk, and supa meant 
for BrShmanas (brdhmandrthd yavagu iti).* The Ka'sika mentions 
yavagu of a thin variety [alpamia yavdgur usnika ity negate) and 
another-a scaldy one ( nakhampaca yavagu).* In earlier literature 7 
it is -referred to as a barley gruel, but it also denoted weak decoct¬ 
ions of other kinds of Jartila and Gavidhuka. 6 Suva, or thin curry, 
dressed with salt ( lamnah supah ), 9 made a good combination with 
boiled rice ( ihaca bahur odanah bahuh supa iti), 10 A pea-soup was 
also prepared {kaldya supa)} 1 

The vegetarian menu included many other items, some of which 
were meant for breakfast, or afternoon nourishment, such as, krsara n 
a mixture of sesamum and rice, with a few peas and spices added to 
it, and saktu 10 groats mixed with molasses or dadhi. Sweets and sweet 
cakes included: saskuli u made of ground rice, sugar and sesamum 
and cooked in oil; pupa 15 or apupa 1 *, mixed with ghee (ghrtavant ), or 


1. I. 4.24 p. 327, l. 

2. RV. VHI. 97,10; &at-Brah. II. 5, 3, 4, etc. 

3. Mil. p. 16, L. 18; Maliivastu, Vol. I. p. 327, etc. 

4. II. 1.36 p. 388, L. 25. 

5. p. 422 (Benares Ed.) 

6. p. 174. 

7. Tail Sam. VI. 2, 5, 2. 

8. Ibid., V. 4, 3, 2. 

9. I. 2.51 p. 227, L. 13. 

10. 1. 4.21 p, 321, L. 10. 

11. V. 1.19 p. 344, L. 18. 

12. Vllf. 3.59 p. 439, L. 12. 

13 I. 1.57 p. 149, L. 11. 

14. I. 1.47 p. 116, L. 23. 

15. I. 1.1 p. 38, L. 5. 

16. I. 2.45 p. 217, L. 13. 
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of sweetmeat made of guda, sesamum and sugar, and cooked. The 
substances, used in ma king sweet preparations, 'were madhu 3 or honey, 
guda *-molasses produced from sugar cane juice, and sarkara 5 or 
crystal sugar. The sweet balls popularly known as modaka 4 were 
liked by children. Certain cold drinks soothed the wearied people in 
summer, as for example, gudodaka ,t a thin liquid substance, being 
a mixture of water and molasses. Payas-milk and whey ( mathitam ) 
were available from shopkeepers known as mdthitikaHaiyam- 
gavlna? was clarified butter prepared from last day’s milk. 

(b) Non-Vegetarian : The non-vegetarians seem to have enjoyed 
both types of food, as there were some restrictions imposed by 
custom regarding the slaughter of animals. As PataBjali, mentions 
that five-five-nailed animals could be taken (panca pancanakJid bhak- 
sya) but not others (anye ’ bhaksyab ). The wild boar and the wild cock 
could be eaten, but not those from the village itself (abhaksyo gram- 
yakukkuto ’bhaksyo gramyasukara). 10 A town-born boar or cock 
also enjoyed this privilege ( ndgaro ’ pi na bhaksyate) . u A glutton, 
iond ot flesh, was known as vioinsa'sdull. 12 There is a reference to 
deer being sacrificed for preparing meat rice ( mamsaudanaya vydha- 
rati mrgah). 13 Raw flesh was known as kravya 14 and that of sheep 

1. II. 1.57 p. 399, L. 24. 

2. I. 1.1 p. 38, L, 6. 

3. I. 1.1 p. 18. L. 19, 

4. I. 4.49 p. 333, L. 3. 

5. IV. 4.83 p. 334, L. 11, 

6. V, 1.119 p. 366, L. 9. 

7. I. 4.3 p. 310, L. 14. 

8. V. 3.83 p. 425, L. 18. 

9. V. 2.23 p. 375, LL, 2,5. 

10. I. 1.1 p. 5, L. 16, f. 

11. VII. 3.14 p. 320, L. 22. 

12. m. 2.1 p. 95, L. 18. 

13. II. 3.1 p. 450, L. 1. 

14. III. 2.69 p. 108, L. 6 
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was called avermcimsam? The meat, having a thick membrane or 
omentum (; pravapani mamsanif was, probably, relished. One who 
had tasted the flesh of earhga bird w r as called sdrhqajagdhi 3 . Onions 
(palandu ] 4 were, probably, included in the non-vegetarian menu, 
but in literature Their use is forbidden for the Ksatriyas. 5 The fish 
eater was required to remove scales and small bones before eating it 
(sakala-kanfakdn utsrjati)? 

(c) Join ts an d Drinkp : In a lavish menu, items of dessert and 
sweet wines were not left out. The fruits included : Bimbo? ( momo- 
rdica monadelpha) to which the lips of women are compared by 
poets; dadima?, pomegranate; mrdvika 9 , a kind c f vine having reddish 
grapes, and kuvali 10 , the fruit of jujube-tree. These are only a few 
fruits mentioned in the Mahdbfiasya, but there were certainly other 
fruits as well. Different kinds of drinks, both soft and alcoholic, were 
enjoyed by the people. In the case of a Brahma ni, religous penalty 
was attached to drinking, and one, so doing, incurred the risk of 
being deprived of the company of her husband in the next world 
(yd Brchmani surdpi bhavati naintm devdh patiloJce nay anti). u Its 
use, however, was not unknown in a Brahmana family. The 
Bhasyakara mentions the following types of alcoholic drinks : 
swm 12 -which was distilled from molasses, and a spirituous liquor 
made of rice called prasamm which often had oily substance in it 
(bahu-tailam, pmsanna),- and sunda u , a spirituous liquor, though the 


1. IV. 2.60 p. 283 L. 20. 

2. VIII. 4.16 p. 458, L. 12. 

3. II. 2.36 p. 437, L. 21. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Divyrivadcina, p. 409, 21 

6. I. 2.39 p. 912, L. 6. 

7. I, 1.58 p. 153, L. 13. 

8. I. 1.1 p. 38, L. 5. 

9. VI. 3.42 p. 158. L. 16. 

10. IV. 3,170 p. 323, L. 5. 

11. III. 2.8 p. 99, L. 8. 

12. I. 2.62 p. 242, L. 25. 

13. V. 3,66 p. 421, L. 27. 

14. IV. 1.52 p. 246, L. 26. 
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terrii also denoted a tavern where it was available, aud its seller 
was known as sundara 1 . One fond of it was called saunda 2 . Asuti 3 , 
a brew mixture, mentioned earlier by Panini, was a religious drink 
prepared by the priest, known as Asutivala 4 . Flavour was sometimes 
given to these alcoholic preparations by mixing onion juice {ayam, 
palanduna swam pibet.f. Drinking to the lees was not unknown, 
and there is a reference to taking a complete jar (ghatmdhamah), 
and through a pipe made of reed {nddimdhamah )®. 

Dinenr Etiquette: 

Certain conventional dinner rules were observed in refined 
society with a view to maintaining the dignity of social relations, 
t hese included table manners, and those relating to the extending 
and acceptance of invitations to dinner. The servers were not 
expected to partake while the guests were eating (.Brdhmand bhoji/a- 
ntdm, wi| Jiarakau idinyctu puriveviq'idtfn iti naidmim tau bhunjate 3 . 
Invitations were generally extended to members of one’s caste 
{cmyo nyam ime Brahma,na-hide bhojayatah'f. Certain Brahmanas, 
known as sraddhabhojin, aceepted invitations to partake obsequial 
food^ but those, who avoided such invitations, were called a-sraddha- 
bhoy ijdrahmanah?. There were two kinds of iavitations-nimantrana 

former was extended in offering havya- oblat- 
ion to gods, and &«w/a-oblation to mane food. It was obligatory 
{ewm tarhi yan niyogatah karlavyam tan nimantranam), 
as its refusal entailed sin (brdhmanem siddham bhujyatam ity ulde 
dharma h pratyalchyatuh 10 . Amantrana was only a friendly invitation 

1. V. 3.88 p. 427, L. 4~ 

2. II. 1.1 p. 360, L. 8. 

3. VI. 4.194 p. 229, L. 23. 

4. V. 2.112. 

5. p. 419, L. 4. 

6. III. 2.29 p. 102, L. 15,16. 

7. I. 1.2 p, 28, L. 14. 

8. VIII. 1.14 p. 370, L. 19. 

9. III. 2.80 p. 109, 1.19. 

10. III. 1.161 p. 165, LL. 13-15. 
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without any obligation attached to it. A common meal was called 
samasa 1 which, probably, implied taking food on the same table, or 
in the same row, as is generally the custom, on the floor; but in 
different plates. In certain customary feasts, the choice was limited 
to a particular item, as for example, the vatalca cakes were eaten on 
on the vci [akini Paurnamdsi 2 day. 

Household Effects : 

These included several utensils used in cooking, as well as 
those laid on the dinner table, and others, needed for ordinary 
household comforts. Patalijali mentions a smaller water jar ghaiikd 3 
kuniikcd -a still smaller vessel, popularly known as student’s water 
pot, and -another type of water storing vessel. The last 

one was big enough to store grain which could last for some time. 
One doing so, was known as Jcumbhidkanya (yasya kumhhjam eva 
dhanyam sa humbhidhanyahy. Other vessels included : kunda 7 - 
which was bowl shaped, as illustrated by Fergusson 8 in his work 
showing a woman holding a bowl in her left hand, and a ghata- 
covered with a glass in her right hand; and s£A<ilf # -a big earthen 
dish or pan, now known us thaii. There is a reference to sthdllyi- 
thara 10 probably, a wooden stool on which the plate was placed. 
UJcha, a boiler or cauldron, is noted by Patahjali 11 by way of com¬ 
parison. There were also special jars for storing ghee (ghrtaghata) 
and oil ( tailaghata ) 12 . Varava 13 was a small shallow dish or cup which 

1. I. 1 50 p. 123, L. 3. 

2. V. 2.82 p. 388, L. 20. 

3. I. 1.1 p. 7, L. 13. 

4. I. 4.44 p. 102, L. 12. 

5. I. 1.58 p. 153, L. 1. 

6. I. 3.7 p. 264, L. 2. 

7. 1.1.1 p. 38, L. 5. 

8. Tree and Serpent Worship, PI. XXXa. 

9. IV. l.lp. 194, L. 17. 

10. 1.4.101 p. 350, L. 21. 

11. IV. 1.6 p. 202, L. 13; 

12. II. 1.1 p. 364, L. 18. 

13. I. 1.72 p. 189, L. 24. 
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entioned in earlier literature 1 , as a measure of corn, and caru 1 
was particularly used in preparing oblation of the same name. 
Some of the vessels, like those for storing water, oil or ghee, were 
earthen, but copper or bronze ones were not unknown, and were 
used for taking rice and ghee, as well as milk, as mentioned in the 
famous story of an old woman asking for a boon from Indra ( bahuksi- 
raghrtam odanam kamsyapatryam bhuhjiranniti ). 8 Some of these 
utensils-a bowl, plate or platter and a water vessel-are also 
noticed in the Bharhut sculptures 4 . 

Other household effects included : soft chair ( maneikdf a bed¬ 
stead {Jihalmf, and lamps {pradipaf-of two kincls-a standing one 
with a heavy base to keep it steady, and a hanging one, as shown 
in the Bharhut sculptures 8 . The chairs with back and arms, or 
plain ones, like ordinary stools were different from those used by 
the noble class 8 . The bedstead was a simple oblong frame supported 
on four legs, called kha'mpdda 10 by Patarijali with club feet, exactly 
like the common bedstead of the present day. 

Housing Arrangements : 

The information supplied by the Mahabhdsya on this topic is 
meagre, but the Bharhut illustrations are helpful in this matter. 
The dwelling houses were of one stereotyped pattern 11 , consisting of 
a long room with a pointed or semi-cylindrical domed roof, and a 
small opening for air and light on each side. B. M. Barua suggested 12 

1. Vedic Index Vol. II. p. 358 and ref. 

2. IV. 2.7 p. 273, L. 12. 

3. VIII. 2.3 p. 388, L. 12. 

4. Cunningham : Bharhut— Pis. XXVIII. figs. 2, 3; XU fig. 3. 

5. IV. 1.3 p. 201, L. 3. 

6. Ibid., L. 25. 

7. II. I.lp. 359, L. 6. 

8. Pis. XXVIII. fig. 3. XVI. fig. 3. 

9. Ibid., Pis. XXV. 3 ; XXVII. 12 ; XLVIII. 2. 

10. I. 2.48 p. 224, L. 16. 

11. Cunningham, Op. cit, PI. XLUI. fig. I; XLV, fig, 7. 

12. Bharhut Vol. Ill,, 139 (fig. 102, 94, 43). 
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lat the home of the common people was a mud-walled hut, provi¬ 
ded with doors and small windows and the same pattern was used 
for the market shops. The abodes of hermits and ascetics were 
mere hubs, with roofs thatched with straw and the four sides tapered 
to a point marked by a pinnacle 1 . The best illustration of such 
huts is provided by the one, fenced with a bamboo palisade, and 
adorned with a somewhat ornamental pinnacle 2 . Patanjali mentions 
gavaksa 3 or round window, and athilikd or tower. The compound 
attalikabandham 4 has been used by him to illustrate the formation of 
those towers. The plastering ( kuttimd ) 5 of the floor had not changed 
the simplicity of the houses, which were in striking contrast, at 
least, in size, with the palaces of which only one specimen®, tha vaij- 
ayanta prdsdda, is seen in the sculptures. It is a three-storied building, 
divided into three perpendicular portions with an open pillared hall 
in the basement, and three arched openings on each section. Further 
details are wanting, and there is no reference to the plastering of 
walls (katalepana), partitions (bhitti), separate apartments for ladies 
(antahpura) , and the painting of the house ( varnifd ), as one finds 
in the Sanskrit Buddhist literature 7 of a later period. The Bliasya- 
kara is silent about the material used in the construction of houses. 
Megasthenes mentions 8 the beautiful wooden palace of the Mauryas. 
but the monuments of this period suggest a change from wood to 
stone or bricks, which may have imposed some limitations on the 
size and types of houses, This may be the main reason for a single 
pattern of houses, as one finds in the Bkarhut sculptures. 

(a) Dress and Ornaments : 

Evidence relating to these items is available from several 


1. Ibid., fig. 131. 

2. Ibid., fig. 105. 

3. III. 4.156 p. 166. L. 5. 

4. III. 4.41 p. 177, L. 17. 

5. IV. 4.20 p. 330, L. 10. 

6. Cunningham ; Bharhut, p. 118; pi. XVI, fig. 1. 

7. Saddii. Puiul. III. 39-50; Lallt. XIV. p. 186. 

8. Strabo, XV. 1.36, 
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sources-the Mahclhcsya., Bharhut sculptures axd the terracotta 
figurines of that period which have been found at many places in 
Northen India. The use of clothes was primarily to cover the body 
(satakan dcchddaydmah) 1 . The lower garment was called upasamvy- 
ana 2 3 corresponding to modern dhoti -loin cloth which was generally 
white (suJda vastra)'\ The upper cloth for covering shoulders was 
called pata. Its white colour ( patah suklah ) 4 5 made it distinct from 
the red turban {lohito usnisah) which was the common dress of a 
priest (lohitosyiisd rlvijah pracaranti ) s . Pataftjali also refers to the 
use of cotton (kdrpasa ) 6 and wool ( urnd ,) 7 * . The sewing of clothes 
was done through a sharp needle (tiksnayd sucya sivyan) a The use 
of tunics was known even in earlier times, and the Bharhut sculp¬ 
tures have a single figure of a soldier dressed in tunic with long 
sleeves covering the mid thigh. It is tied in two places by a cord 
with two tassels, and across the stomach by a double looped bow. 
The dhoti, as usual, covers the loins and thighs, reaching below the 
knees, with the ends hanging down to the ground in front in a 
series of extremely stiff and formal folds 9 . Boots were also used. 
Patafijali refers to leather shoes {upanah carma), as well as wooden 
sandals (upanah dam)™, They are also noticed in the solitary figure 
of a soldier at Bharhut, reaching up to the legs, and fastened by a 
cord with two tassels. The lay devotees are bare-footed, as it is 
against the custom of the couutry to put on shoes in places of worship. 

The dress of-ladies consisted of a. skirt, generally white in 

7 . I. 1.1 pTl9, L. 4. 

2. I. 1.36 p. 93, L. 12. 

3. I. 1.11 p. 67. L. 23. 

4. I. 4.21 p. 321, L. 16. 

5. I. 1.27 p. 86, L. 7. 

6. IV. 1.55 p. 224, L. 14. 

7. V. 1.3 p. 338, L. 19. 

8. II. 1.2 p. 373. L. 20. 

9. Cunningham; Op. cit, p. 32, 

10. V. 1.2 p. 337, LL. 6-7. 
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colour (sulcla saH) 1 . There is no reference to the covering of the 
upper part, but one can hardly doubt that pa[a was used. The upper 
parts of the figures of Yaksinis Canda and Culakoka are shown naked 
in sculptures, but in the case of the former there are. perceptible 
marks of the folds or creases, as Cunningham pointed out 2 , of a light 
muslin wrapper under the right breast. He thought it probable 
that an upper garment of a light material was intended to be shown 
by the sculptor, but its folds were purposely avoided, with a view to 
displaying different types of necklaces, collars and girdles. The head 
was covered by elaborately worked veils, of which specimens can be 
noticed in the Yaksini figures at Bharhut 3 . The sculptor found it 
rather difficult to show the wrapping of the veil which covers the 
shoulders down to the waist, and the parallel creases, seen under the 
right breast, are probably intended to show that the Chaddar- upper 
covering, was wrapped round the body. Strabo also mentions 4 
embroidered garments, interwoven with gold. 

The dyeing of clothes was very common. PataSjali 8 has ref¬ 
erred to the blue ( nila ), yellow {pita), green ( harit ), and brown red 
(kasaya ) colours. Red was very popular, and the turban cloth was 
dyed in that colour. The substance used for dyeing was known as 
salcala, a kind of black pigment, but clay or slime (( kardama'f , was 
well-known. A taste for the combination of colours is apparent 
from a reference to the white amidst the red {dvayor mldayor vastra- 
yor m,adhye suklam vastram tadgunam upa-labhyate), 1 

(b) Ornaments : 

Patalijali mentions four kinds of ornaments which could be 

1. II, 2,5 p. 410, L. 21. 

2. Op. cit. p. 33. 

3. Op. cit. p. 33. 

4. XV. 1.69. 

5. IV. 2.2 p. 271, L. 10 f. 

6. Ibid. 

7. I. 1.29 p. 206. 
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made out of a lump of gold without disturbing the substance, (akr- 
tir anya ca anya ca bhavati dravyam punas tad eva) 1 . These are 
rucaka, kataka, svastika, and kuniala Probably rucaka was a kind 
of gold ornament or necklace, while ka'uka was a bracelet of gold or 
shell. The svastika and kuniala were a triangular piece and an ear¬ 
ring respectively. Besides these ornaments, a few more noticed in 
the Bharlnxt sculptures can be listed. Ornaments were not confind 
to ladies only, but men also used a few. Ear-rings, necklaces, arm- 
lets and bracelets were put on both, but forehead pieces like latika 
or the fastened leaf, long collars, garlands, zones or girdles and 
anklets were exclusively meant for ladies 2 , The svastika of Patanjali, 
was a triangular crest-jewel. The ear-rings, popularly known as, 
karnika or kundala , were of different types, as shown by Cunningham 3 . 
The attached pendants were given separate names, such as bell 
pendant, now called Ijhumkd in Hindi, but the Buddhist triratna was 
very popular. Necklace corresponding to rucaka of Patanjali, now 
called Kara, could be a short ( kanthabhusd ), or a long one (lalantika), 
reaching as far as the breasts. The triratna figured prominently in it. 
Armlets, used uniformly 4 , were bands of gold with precious stones 
embedded in them. They are now known as bdju, and are used by 
ladies alone. Bracelets, corresponding to kataka of the Mahdbhasya 
had succession of strings and beads, either square or round in shape 
and their number varied. 5 Girdles were exculsively meant for ladies 
and there are some good specimens of this ornament in the Bharhut 
sculptures. 6 Some of these have small bunches or bells sounding 
with the gait of the lady. Anklets and finger rings were minor 
ornaments. The former were cither of spiral coils, or of consecutive 
circles of gold pieces one over the other, the upper and the lower 
ones being ornamented 7 , 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


I. 1.1 p. 7, L. 15 f. 

Cunningham ; Op. cit. PI. XLIV, figs. 1-9- 
Ibid., fig. 12. 

Ibid., pi. XLIX, fig. 15, 16, 18, 19. 

Ibid., p. 37. 

Ibid., pi. LI. fig. 3, 

Ibid., figs. 4 and 5. 
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These ornaments had something more than their decorative 
value; they harmonised with the beauty of the body. Their use 
further depended on the taste of the person wearing them with a 
little of restraint, but not wanting in refinement. The tendency to 
put on too many ornaments was common among ladies; for men it 
was merely an attempt to show off. 

Hair Arrangement : 

The arrangement of hair was not so simple, as may appear, 
with a parting line in the middle ( simanta ) and the mass of hair 
gathered together at the back and plaited into one or two long rolls 
hanging down as low as the waist, or twisted and tied into a large 
knot at the back ( kesandm samahara's cuddsya kesacuddh ) l . There 
are also references to shaven-headed persons ( munda ), those with 
twisted hair ( jatl ), or keeping a tuft or lock of hair on the crown 
of the head ( sikhif. The cutting of hair was also known ( kesdnva - 
pat}) 3 , and some also shaved their moustache ( kesasmasru vapati)*. 
Pataiijali has also referred to tarmke'syah striyah 5 -meaning ladies 
with delicate hair, or keeping hob-wig which one hardly finds in the 
sculptures of that period. The figures at Bharhut and Saficbi, how¬ 
ever, show different methods of arranging the hair. In the first 
type, the loose hair is allowed to fall at the back, and then the end 
is looped and knotted®, or it is arranged in a top knot when the 
lady has a head dress 7 . In the third type, the falling hair down 
the back is divided into two halves, and that, too, further into 
tassels, and then plaited 8 . Men generally kept long hair tied in a 
top-knot around which the folds of the turban were arranged 9 . The 

7..II.7724 p. 424, L. 1. 

2. I. 1.2 p. 17. L. 18. 

3. VI. 1.9 p. 14, L. 12.. 

4. I. 3.1 p. 256. L. 12. 

5. VI. 3.34 p. 152, L. 27. 

6. Barua; Bharhut, Vol. III. pi. XXlII-top. 

7. Ibid., pi. XXX. 23, left side. 

8. Ibid , pi. XXXIX, 34. 

9. Ibid., pi. XXX. 23. 
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fashion of keeping plaited hair by the ladies, coiled round the head 
in a top knot, is also observed in sculptures 1 . In some cases the 
hair is fastened by an ornament 2 , The ascetics, as usual, have long 
hair worn round the crown in a cone-like fashion, or simply let 
loose, with their wavy beards 3 . Curly locks touching the neck are 
favourite with musicians, charioteers and soldiers 4 5 . 

/ 

A terracotta figurine of the Suhga period, now in the Indian 
Institute Museum at Oxford 6 7 8 , is notable for its ornamental elaborat¬ 
ion and coiffure arrangement. The head dress of this figure is most 
attractive. The hair seems to be enclosed in a close fitting bonnet 
(or fillet?) bordered from four row's of beads and terminating in two 
flower tassels. On each side of the bonnet are two turban like roles 
of cloth, each bound with a belt and highly ornate. The left one, 
slightly bigger is made up of five vertical stripes with strings of 
beads at regular intervals; but the right one is embellished with six 
rows of flower ornament between which are strings of beads. There 
are five emblems stuck into the right side. 

The arranging of hair needed oil, comb, and mirror, while colly- 
ri mn sticks, unguent vases, and pots were required for the make up 
of the face. Pataiijali mentions candana- sandal, gatidha- perfume, 
and anjana or black pigment* applied to the eye lashes. There is 
no reference to the method of preparing cosmetics and their proper 
application. A few centuries later, Asvaghosa refers to the pound¬ 
ing of ointments, and the application of candana paste with the 
help of a stick {pattnmguli)\ which is also seen in a toilet scene 
depicted on a door jamb belonging to the Kusana period 3 , Prob 

1. Fergusson-Op. cit. pi, XXX, fig- 1; XXXII. fig. 2. 

2. Ibid., pi. XXXV. fig. 2. 

3. Ibid., pi. XXV. fig. 1. 

4. Ibid., pi. XXXIV. fig, I. 22. 

5. J. I. S. O. A. Vol, X. p. 94,f. 

6. VIII. 2.48 p, 408, L. 23. 

7. Saundarananda IV. 16. 

8. Agrawala. V. S.; Guide to the Lucknow Museum, No, J. 278. 
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ably the same thing was done in this period as well. Tho use, of 
comb was not unknown to the Indians, even at the time of the 
Mohenjodaro civilisation, and a very flue ivory comb, rectangular in 
shape with teeth on both the sides, was found by Mackey at tho 
western end of the long lane 1 . 


Face Decoration 


Cunningham noticed 2 certain designs, probably tatooed, on 
the face .of female figures, as for example, the sun and the moon 
and seW/al types of flowers. An ankusa or goad like mark is ob¬ 
served on the cheeks of a female bust figure, and the goddess Sirima 
has a single star or flower on her left cheekbone. There are certain 
other figures which are more ornamented. These include one with 
a small bird or trisula above each breast, another on the upper arm, 
an ankusa or goad with two straight lines and a small flower on 
each cheekbone, besides two elaborate cheek ornaments. A third 
figure has the cheekbones decorated with the sun and the moon,_and 
each cheek is covered with a dense mass of small ornaments Cun¬ 
ningham contended on the basis of these marks that the Bharhut 
culture should be associated with an aboriginal tribe called Cols. 
This is rather a far-fetched explanation. The Bharhut culture is un¬ 
connected with that region and, secondly, it furnishes evidence of 
an advanced social organism. Now, as regards tatooing, it is known 
in Northern India, and there was a time when tatooing of a star on 
the chin was encouraged even amongst high class ladies. In these 
figures, facial decorations were only of a temporary character, asso¬ 
ciated with the paint on the face. 


Marriage and Position of Women : 

A lawfully wedded wife is called bhmya^ in the Mateblmsya 
{panigrhitdbhErydf, but a synonymous^ term u jhcd is a lso mentioned. 


1. Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, p. 542. 

2. Op. cit. p. 39. 

3. IV. 1.52 p. 22, L. 17. 

4. I. 1.1 p. 4!,L.16. 
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Ill another reference the former term is used for a ksatriya married 
lady (blurrya noma ksatriya 1 ,) but the appellation is too common, 
and its use cannot be restricted to denote ladies of any particular 
caste. Sometimes co wives were also addressed as bliaryas (kati 
bhavato bhiaryditi) 2 , which may suggest polygamy, but it was prac¬ 
tised only under exceptional circumstances in Indian society. The 
girls occasionally made their own choice in matrimonial matters- 
rather popular in the Regal class, but in this particular reference, it 
was a Brahmani girl ( kharur iyom Brahmani) 3 . This may have been 
an exceptional case because generally marriages were arranged by 
parents who took into consideration the gotra and family of the 
other party. Sagotra marriage was not permissible, and one finds re¬ 
ferences to marital alliances between different gotras : the Atri with 
Bharadvaja, (Atribhardvajika), Vasistha and Kasyapa ( Vasist.hakas - 
yapikd), Bhrgu and Angirasa (Bhrgvahgirasikd), Garga and Bhargava 
(Gargabhargavika ) and Kutsa and Kusika ( KutsakusikdJ) Despite the 
care taken by the parents to preserve purity through proper mar¬ 
riages, there were occasional lapses, and the Bhasyakara refers to 
ladies who were not attached to any particular paramour, but were 
friendly with many ( rmiandtn striyo ra'ngam gala yo yah prcchati kasya 
yuyam kasya yuyam iti tam tam tava tavl ity ahull 3 ). Patahjali also 
refers to unchaste girls ( udarinikanya ), 8 and her off-spring was 
called kanina ’. 

After marriage the parties had certain conjugal rights and 
obligations towards each other. The relations between the husband 
and the wife were like the twisting of the rope (pani-sargyd rajjahf, 
and the wife clung to her lord in that spirit. Association with a 

1. HI. 1.112 p. 85, L. 12. 

2. II. 2.25 p. 427, L, 10. 

3. IV. 1.44 p, 217, L. 10. 

4. II. 4.62 p. 492, L.8 f. 

5. VI. 1.2 p. 7, L.6. 

6. V. 2.94 p. 393, L. 19. 

7. IV. 1.116 p.258, L.2. 

8. III. 1.124 p.88, L.7. 
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woman during her' periods was tabooed, and it was supposed that a 
woman drinking with one, who was in courses, got herself in men¬ 
strua (yd kharvem pibati tasyai kharvastisro rctrih-lasyu iti prdpte 1 .) 
The Mahabharata and the Manusmtii have refrained a lady in 
courses even from looking at deities*. A pregnant lady (, garbhibtiar- 
yl) , and one having delivered the child (prasutabhdrydf or sutika* 
needed special care. Though there is no reference to a sutikdgrha, 
the place of child delivery, one can hardly question the special arr¬ 
angements whiedi had to be made for that purpose. Ladies had 
freedom of movement, and there is no reference, to the observance 
of pardd. They enjoyed the respect of their family members. 
Sir John Marshall referred 5 to the politeness of Indian manners, as 
he noticed precedence given to ladies over men in the Sanchi gate¬ 
way sculptures, especially in scenes of worship. 

Pastime and Recreations : 

The types and spheres of recreations varied, according to the 
sex and taste of the person, but there were some which were univer¬ 
sally enjoyed. Patanjali has mentioned three terms which are more 
or less synonvmous - sarnija, sam:isci and samav.iya 6 meaning ‘festive 
gatherings’. In these there were numerous items of entertainment, 
like, music, dancing aud acting. The story of Kamsa and his slau¬ 
ghter, and the binding of Bali were shown on the stage (ye tdvad ete 
sobhcmikl ndmdte pratyaksam Kamsain yhdtayanti pratyaksam ca 
Balim bandhayanti iti) 1 . In these performances, it was not merely 
the show, but the speech of the narrator and dialogues, which were 
much enjoyed. (yadarambhaka rangam yacchcinti natasyo srosycivw 

1. II. 3.62 p. 466, L. 10. 

2. XIII. L.6067, Meant. XI. 171,179. 

3. VI. 3.34 p. ISO L. 3 

4. VII. 3.45 p. 326, L. 8. 

5. Sanchi - Vol. 1. p. 259. 

6. I. 1.50 p. 123, L. 3. 

7. III. 1.26 p. 36, L. 15. 
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granthikasya srosycma iti). 1 The actor used different types of head 
dresses (sdrvakesin naiah)\ The producer connected with the stage 
was known as sobhanika 3 (saubkika ), though the terra, according to 
the Maficvastu* denoted a magician. It is just possible that there 
was a display of magic on the stage, as a later work Dimjavadana 5 
actually mentions three kinds of magic performances (manojava, stam- 
bhani and silrfii ). 

Dancing was also practised with the movements of steps in a 
rhythmical manner, and the hands expressing themes through ges¬ 
tures. The art is confined to ladies alone. Patafijali refers to female 
dancers (nartaJdkd) 6 and the Bharhut sculptures show only ladies 
dancing. Five dancing scenes representing, probably, d if fern t forms 
are noticed 7 . These include a wife wanting to please her husband, 
the accomplished nymphs and courtesans dancing to the accom¬ 
paniment of vocal and instrumental music, a Naga maiden dancing 
on the lifted hood of a Naga raja maintaining rhythm with wavy 
motions of his body, and lastly, dancing by a Naga raja. The refe¬ 
rences, quoted above, suggest the practice of dramatic art in both 
ways - dancing and acting. Though Keith placed 8 Ndtyasastra in 
the third century A. D,. Panini's reference to the Natasutras 9 testify 
to the practice of some form of dancing and acting even in his time. 
PataBjali has referred in a similie to a peacock dancing towards his 
beloved (priyam mayurah pratinarnrtiti yadvat tvam naravara nar- 
nrtisi hrsjah ) 10 . There is also a reference to troupe dancers or actors 

1. I. 4.26 p. 329, L. 8, 

2 II.. 1.69 p. 403, L. 22. 

3. Op. cit. . 

4. Vol. III. p. 442, L. 7. 

5. pp. 53.22; 637.27; 636.26. 

6. VI. 3.42 p. 158, L. 16. 

7. Barua - Bharhut, figs. 95a,34,39,69; XXX. 27. 

8. History oj Sanskrit Literature, p. 31, and ref. 

9. IV. 3.110. 

10. VII. 3.87 p. 338, LL. 23-24. 

Ill 
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(saildlino na'ph) 1 , who are noticed in an inscription” of the Kusana 
period (saimakas). It is not certain if in this period there were 
particular families of actors, or mobile companies visited different 

places. 

Having on vocal or instrumental music for pleasure was 
common/ Certain gestures and postures in the Bliarhut sculptures 
suggest the practice of vocal music. Patafljali has mention eel some 
musical instruments: drum (mrdahga), conch (sahkha), flut e(tunava) 
and another instrument of the guitar type ( vina ) having se\t.n 
strings. One proficient in playing o nmrdanga was known as mar- 
dahgika (mrdahga vddetnam silpam anya mardahgikahf, whoin Panim 
called madiuka which is explained in the Kasila as-maddukavadmam 
"silpam asya mdjfiukah) 6 , and a tabor player jjiarjhara. Pitham was a 
kind of saucepan for making musical sounds. Most of these instruments 
can be seen in the Bharhut sculptures, and some were known even 
in Vedic times. The Aitareya Aranyaka* enumerates the parts ot a 
Fwa-head or neck (siras), cavity (udara), sounding board (ambhana), 
string (tantra) and plectrum (vUana). The scenes, noted for the 
display of these musical instruments, are quite a few in the Bhai.iu 
sculptures. A harp of seven strings is being played m the bas-relief 
of the Indralalaguha, and the Audablmta Jataka scenes, and a 
drum, two harps and a pair of cymbals can be_ seen m the famous 
dancing apasaras scene 10 , while a stringed Vina in the hand ot l.an- 
casikha, the famous harper of Indra, is most conspicuous in another 
relief 11 . The drmns-a s maller one beaten b£ thejiigg^. mJPt 

1. IV. 2.66 p. 286, L. 18. 

2. E. I. Vol. I. p. 390, No. 18. 

3. Barua: Op. cit. figs. 34.69,136. 

4. 11. 2.34 p. 435, L. 11. 

5. IV. 4.55 p. 332, L. 5. 

6. p. 66. 

7. IV. 4.55 p. 332, L. 6. 

8. Vedic Index, Vol. II. 316. 

9. Cunningham : Op. cit. Pis. XXVIH. 4; XX\I. 4. 

10. Ibid., Pi. XVI. fig. I and XV. 1. 

11. Barua. Op. cit. fig. 56. 
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bigger ones suspended from the neck and requiring drum sticks, are 
noticed in the heavenly dancing- scenes 1 2 3 4 5 * 7 8 . An Indian pipe, probably 
tunava, is also traced with a pair of cymbals*. The two kinds of 
drums were known as mrdanga and hinkitii *, 

Wrestling, walking and fire display were other items of recre¬ 
ations. The wrestling ground (said) attracted wrestlers ( malla )*, but 
walking after meals (bhuJctvd vrajatif might have been a good exer¬ 
cise for old men. Display of fireworks (alata calramf was, probably, 
enjoyed by childern alone, but dice playing was a favourite pastime 
for those who could afford to stake. Gamblers were known as 
alcsadyu; and those playing with stakes of gold were called hiran- 
yadu’. Rogues or cheats in this game were common (aksadhurtaf. 
Dice-playing has been a favourite pastime since the Yedic times 9 , 
and continued to attract patrons, despite its consequences, in all 
ages 10 . Patahjali also notices another game called salakTi in which an 
unlucky throw was known as saldlcapari 11 in contrast to aksapari in 
game of dice. 


Social Evils : 

Lack of enterprise and a desire to grow rich with very little 
effort (iha hi sarve manusya alpena ydtnena mahato ’rthan akahks- 
anti) 12 , generally prompted people to adopt underhand means. There 
were evils like beggary ( dhandrtham bhiksamahe ) or striving for 


1. Ibid., PI. XVI. p. 91. 

2. Barua : Op. cit. fig. 128; 8a ahd 6. 

3. Saddh. Pund. II. 91; Chap. III. p. 75. 

4. III. 4.47 p. 181, L. 18. 

5. VIII. 1.7 p. 370, L. 1. 

3. III. 2.124 p. 125, L. 17. 

7. I. 4.2 p. 310, L. 4. 

8. II. 1.40 p. 390, L. 26. 

9. Vedic Index, Vol. I. p. 2 and Ref. 

10. Vinaya III. 47; Milindapanha p. 114; Mahdvastu, Vol. III. 169 etc, 

11. II. 1.16 p. 379, L. 19, 

12. II. 1.69 p. 404, L. 13. 
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women ( darartham ghatZmahe) 1 . The beggar was not satisfied with 
the first alms, but was anxious to accumulate ( bhiksuko yarn dviti- 
yam bJdksZtm asadya pur vain na jahati samcayaya pmvarlate ). 
Cheats [pdrasava) 3 were anxious to secure money, but there were 
other social parasites like the abductor of women ( strikitava ) , or 
slayer of young boys ( kumdra ghdtin ) 5 . The seducer even went to 
the extent of causing abortion ( bhraunahatya ) B with a view to wash 
off his sins. These evils were not confined to men alone; women 
were equally responsible, may be, indirectly in certain cases. Ihe 
prostitutes had their group at a conspicuous place ( ganikdndm 
sarnuho ganikyam) 1 . It is needless to shed light on this institution 
which has had a long and connected history. Garrulous people 
(mukharaf were not encouraged in society. 

Miscellaneous Items of Social Interest: 

There are certain other items of social interest which refer to 
social etiquette or conventions, as for example, one should not bow 
to the ladies in return ( abhivade stnvan irid ) 9 , or hands should be 
washed after touching fallen hair and nails ( loma nakham sprsva 
saucain kartavyam itij 10 , and the daily needs of the body should be 
attended first (puruso ’ yam pratar utthaya yarty asya prati sanram 
kdryani tani tdvat karoti) 11 . These are minor matters which have 
hardly any value, except for a little interest. 

17 II. 1.5 p. 39?, L. 20. 

2. II. 1,1 p, 365, L. 1. 

3. V. 2.76 p, 387, L, 15, 

4. If. 1,40 p.390, L, 1. 

5. III. 2,84.p. Ill, L. 23, 

6. VI, 4,174 p. 234, L, 11. 

7. I V 2.40 P. 179, L. 8. 


8. V. 9.107 p. 397, l£'9. 

9. I. 1.1 p 3, L. 8> 

10. I. 14 p. 25, L. 10. 

11. I. 1.57 p. 145, L. 24. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS OF SOCIAL INTEREST 

We have noticed the social life in all its aspects. The division 
of society into the usual groups, and the creation of new castes, 
with the different names given to off-spring from mixed marriages, 
received top priority. Patanjali was aware of this social phenom¬ 
enon which was not new to that period, and he was anxious to 
preserve the purity of Brahmanas, who, despite their failings, conti¬ 
nued to enjoy their position by birth in Hindu society. A few 
castes, especially the mixed ones, had some special functions 
attached to them. Family was a homogenous unit, consisting of 
blood relations, and the authority of the head was recognized. The 
standard of living can very well be judged by the data on food, 
dress, and ornaments. We have discussed these topics in detail. 
The household effects included domestic utensils-needed for food 
preparation,'and furniture. We have also considered the problem 
of marriage, and the position of women, as noticed in the Mahubhct- 
$ya. The ladies seem to have enjoyed considerable freedom, as 
noticed in the sculptures. Pastime and recreations were many and 
universally enjoyed, like, theatrical performances accompanied with 
dancing and music. Different kinds of musical instruments, ment¬ 
ioned by Patanjali, are also found in sculptures. The indoor recre¬ 
ations included the game of dice which was probably meant for old 
and rich people, who had time and money to spend in stakes. 
Social evils in a progressive society were also known. The evidence, 
on the whole, suggests an advanced social organism, with full oppor¬ 
tunities for relaxation and entertainments, and, despite some social 
evils, the people, in general, were religious in outlook. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ECONOMIC LIFE 

The information furnished by the Mahabhasya about the 
economic life of the people is exhaustive enough, and suggests a 
planned economy. As it was natural for a prosperous people to 
aspire after a greater satisfaction of their needs, it was planning 
which was essential. There is no reference to guilds, or union of 
persons with identical interests, but Patahjali mentions a good many 
economic professions. The land was, of course, the primary source of 
livelihood, but people were interested in other types of commercial 
enterprise as well. Perilous journeys-inland and overseas-were under 
taken by traders-an index to the wide and varied sphere covered by 
the economic activities of the people. A variety of coins served as 
the medium of exchange, and proper weights and measures ensured 
a satisfaction to the buyer. In this connection, it is interesting to 
mention the means of communication and transportation, with 
particular reference to the types of carriages, caravans and other 
vehicles mentioned in the Mahabhasya. 

Professions : 

The economic occupations may be classified as follows :—those 
relating to the artisan class, workers in metal, masons and archite¬ 
cts, domestic servants, cooks and .confectioners, wild professions, 
manual labourers and the low professions. These exclude those 
relating to land, and .merchandise which have to be considered 
separately. 

(a) Artisan class : Patafijali refers to five types of artisans in 
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a village, popularly known as Pancakaruki 1 , who, according to 
Uddyota, were kuldla- potter, karrtiara- an artificer or. blacksmith, 
vardhakin- carpenter, napita- barber, and rajaka , known as washer¬ 
man. They are also noticed separately in the Mahdblidsya. The 
potter, whose profession dates back to the Yedic times 2 , made diff¬ 
erent kinds of pots out of a lump of clay ( pinddkrtim upamrdya 
ghatika kriyante}-anayor mrtpindayor ghatam kurvilif. He was also 
known as kumbhakara or mahakumbhakdra* with a bigger establish¬ 
ment. Pots were available in his house called Icumbhakarakulam 
(ghatena kdryarn karisyan kumbhakarakulam gatvd) 9 . Karmdra was 
a mechanic, though the term sometimes suggested a blacksmith with 
an old standing 7 . Pataiijali distinguishes the two, and he mentions 
ayaskara 8 and lohalcdra 9 separately. They are classed as silpin who 
received daily wages, unlike the ddsakarmakara- working on food and 
clothing only ( bhaktam celam co)'°. The carpenter is specified by the 
term vardhakin, different from taksan. His work-taksakarman u -is 
mentioned by Pataiijali. This profession also dates back to the 
Yedic period 12 . The kaiitcUaksa 13 of Panini’s Asipdhydyi, unlike the 
vardhakin, worked at home on his own account and not for a village 
or corporation, His position is explained in the Kasika u (svatantrah 
karmajivi na kasyacit pratibaddha ity arthah.) Napita, the village 

1. I. 1.48 p. 118, L. 4. 

2. Vedic Index. Vol. I, 171 and Ref. 

3. I. 1.1 p. 7, L. 13. 

4. * VI. 1.84 p. 57, L. 2. 

5. III. 1.92 p. 75, LL. 13, 22, 

6. I. 1.1 p. 7, L. 28. 

7. Vedic Index, Vol. I. p. 140 and refs. 

8. VI. 3.116 p. 172, L. II. 

9. IV. 1.158, p. 264, L.9. 

10. III. 1,26 p. 36, L. 4, 

11. II. 1.1 p. 364, L. 16, 

12. Vedic Index Vol. I. p. 297 and refs. 

13. V. 4.95, 

14. p. 476. 
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barber, and rajaka, the washerman, were indispensable in the econo¬ 
mic life of the village. It is probable that the latter was also dyeing 
clothes (i ranjayati vastrani) 1 2 * 4 5 6 7 . 

(6) Workers in metal : These included goldsmiths, popularly 
known as suvarmkdra\ who could make different kinds of ornaments 
out of a lump of gold ( suvarnam kayacid akrtya yuktam pindo bha- 
vatif. This profession seems to be in a flourishing condition in that 
period, as we find profuse use of ornaments in sculptures. The 
blacksmith, known as lohakara, or ayaskhra, is mentioned separately 
by Patanjali. He was engaged in making things^ of domestic use, 
like needles used for sewing clothes ( tiksnaya sucya sivyan ); and 
arms (tiksnem parasurid vrscanf. There is no reference to silver¬ 
smith or rajatakara, and coppersmith ( tamra-kutta ) in the Maha - 
bhdsyd, but their existence in the economic life can hardly be 
questioned. 

(c) Masons and Architects : To this profession belonged the 
nagarakdra\ or the city architect who probably supervised the cons¬ 
truction of buildings, or actually took part in laying bricks, as one 
finds in the Jetavana monastery scene in Bharhut sculptures®, where 
the foundation is. filled with golden pieces. Patahjali also refers to 
kupa-khdnaka , or well digger, bestrewed with dust in the process of 
digging and removing earth ( kupakhdnkah kupam khanan yady api 
mrdd pdmsubhis ca avakirno hhavat%y. 

(d ) Domestic servants : These were generally engaged by rich 
people and included ddsakarmakara who was engaged on food and 
clothing {ddsakarmakara namaite ’pi soabhutyarthxm eva pravartante 

1. VI. 2.24 p. 194, L. 21. 

2. I. 3.27 p. 281, L. 19. 

3 . I. 1.1 p. 7, L. 14. 

4. II. 1.2 p. 375, L. 20. 

5. I. 1.39 p. 97. L. 8. 

6. Cunningham : Bharhut, PI. XXVIII. 

7. I. 1.1 p. 11, L. 7. 
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bhaldam celam ca lapsyamahe) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 * 9 10 11 12 . Ktmkara * was a female servant, 
probably required for household work. Some others were needed 
for domestic purposes, as for example, dvarap a la -porter, chattradhata- 
canopy-holder, bliaravdha?- a carrier or porter, ghatagraha*- the water 
bearer or carrier, and bhrastramindhad-the frier or cook, who some¬ 
times kept his own shop, and provided fried tilings. 

(e) Cooks and Confectioners: These included the frier, working 
in his independent capacity and selling fried barley ( bharujaf 
or grain. The confectioners sold articles of daily consumption 
with reference to drinks and cakes. The maihitika- selling whey 
(:mathitam panyam asya mdthitika) 1 , and ap«p£Aa®-dealing in baked 
cakes or pastries called saskuli, and maudaJcika* in sweet could be 
particularised in this group. These professions were not identical. 
According to the Mahavastu 10 , the sweet-meat dealers (modakdraJcdh) 
and curd makers ( dadhikah ) had separate guilds ( sreni ). Certain 
other professions, connected with food, were those of grinders of 
food grain ( saktukara ), and winnowers of grain ( tandulika ) u . The 
former is only indirectly referred to in the Mahabhdsya 12 , but the 
profession was very important and had a guild of its own in later 
times 13 . 

(f) Wild professions : Though not actually wild in nature, 
this group included professions like those of fishermen ( nisdda) 1 * , also 


1. III. 1.26 p. 36, L. 3. 

2. III. 2.21 p. 101, L. 10. 

3. III. 2.1 p. 94, LI. 8.10. 

4. III. 2 9 p. 99. L. 15. 

5. VII. 3.70 p. 168, L. 4. 

6. I. 1.47 p. 115, L. 10. 

7. VI. 3,35 p. 155, L. 23. 

8- IV. 1.85 p.237. L. 13. 

9. IV. 2.39 p. 209, L. 7. 

10. Vol. Ill, p. 442. 

11. V. 2.115 p. 398, L. 8. 

12. III. 3.126 p. 156, L. 21. 

13. E. I. Vol. XXI. p. 55. 
.14. V. 4.30 p.435, L. 8. 
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called kaivarta or ferrymen (nisado margavain sute did sain naukarma- 
jtvinam) 1 ; fowlers ( sdkunika ) 2 3 and certain others —sakulika, matsyika 
mainika and saphdrikcf-all meaning fishermen. The mainika was so 
called, because he was engaged in catching fishes ( mlrian hand 
mainikah). These professions are noticed in earlier 4 and later 
literature 5 , 

(g) Low professions : The low professions, included those of 
the mat maker who fastened together through string, wooden pegs 
and straw ( sainnaddhaih rajjukilaka pulapdnim ) 6 ; weaver (taniuvaya) 
who could make cloth from threads ( astja sutrasya salakam vayeti); 3 8 
and hair weaver (valavayaf. Another term sainniaira, 9 meaning 
a measurer’s son, appears to he of an administrative nature having 
nothing to do with any economic profession. 

It is difficult to make a cut and dried classification of the 
economic professions. There were many more than are actually 
mentioned in the MaJiabhasya. One can hardly deny that some of 
these had their guilds or corporate organisations which existed in 
earlier times and are also traced in later literature 10 . 

Agriculture and Husbandry : 

Agricultural process has hardly undergone any change, despite 
political"turmoils. The data, furnished by the MaJiabhasya, might 
not suggest innovations, hut some interesting details are worth 
mentioning, like, different types of land, method of sowing, agricul¬ 
tural implements, seeds and crops, grain storage and other miscella- 

1. Manu, X. 34. 

2. I. 1.2 p. 21, L. 27. 

3. I. 1.68 p. 177, L. 15. 

4. Nikayas-Sam. II. 256; Ang. III. 303 etc, 

5. Mahavastu, Vol. II. p. 241; Milindapanha. p. 311. 

6. III. 1.7 p, 14. L. 20. 

7. I. 1.45 p. 112, L, 10. 

8. IV, 3,84 p. 313, L. 2. 

9. IV. 1.115 p. 257, L. 17. 

10. Cf. Jat. VI 22, 427; Vin. IV. 226; Mahavastu, Vol, III. p. 442 etc. 
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AGRICULTURE AND HUSBANDRY 
Husbandry being allied to agriculture, it may also be 


<§ 


(a) Agricultural holdings : The arable land was called ksetra, 
an old Vedic term pointing to the existence of individual fields, care¬ 
fully measured off, and fit for cultivation 2 . Another word, ment¬ 
ioned by Patafijali is kedara, 3 noticed earlier in the Astadhyayi', 
which was a field under water, as suggested by Manu . 5 The Sutra 
kara distinguishes barren land (usara) from pasture land ( gocara )“ 

but Patahjali has mentioned only the latter one. The area brought 
under cultivation was known as halyd or sitya 7 . The ordinary culti¬ 
vator or agriculturist was called langalagraha*. The Bhasyakara 
also refers to the general desire for good fields ( suksetriyd ) 9 . The 
Malidbhmya also mentions the employment of agricultural labour, 
which enabled the cultivator to relax himself, and do only super¬ 
vision work (ekante tusmm asina ucyate pancabhir halaih krsati iti) 10 . 


(b) Preparations and methods of smving : Before the actual 
sowing of the seed, the field was properly ploughed. This was done 
through oxen, also used in carts ( gotaro ’ yam yah sakatam vahati 
siram ca) 11 III. IV. V. . The plough was called svra. The stumps in the ground 
were weeded out by a lioe, known as stambaghna n . It was necessary 
to remove the weeds ( trna ), thorns and stones, before the actual 
ploughing of the land. The required number of ploughs depended 
on the fertility of the land, and its dimensions; the maximum, 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 


II. 3.19 p. 453. L. 1 

R. V. X. 33. 6; I. 110. 5; I. 100. 18 etc. 

III. 1.87 p. 67. L. 19. 

IV. 2.42. 

IX. 38. 

III. 3.119, 

1.1.72 p. 186. L. 12. 

III. 2.9 p. 99. L. 13. 

VII. 1.39 p. 256. L. 24. 

III. 1.26 p. 33. L. 22. 

V. 3.35 p. 413. L. 17. 

III. 3.83 p. 151, L. 8. 
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noticed in the MahaWdsya, is five ( panchbkir halaih ). After 
ploughing of the land, the next stage was the sowing of the seeds, 
which, naturally, varied according to crops and seasons. Panini 
refers to different types of fields according to crops, as for example, 
a barley field was called yavyam (yavanam bhavanam ksetram yav~ 
yam), that of beans (mcsyam), and sesamum ( tilyam) 1 2 3 . Patafijah does 
not distinguish thejn. As regards the required quantity of seeds for 
sowing, the Kasika. refers to jtqsthJcam, draunikam and khankam 
fields, that is, those requiring one prgstha, drona or khan weight of 
seed; but according to Patahjali, there were fields requiring a Hun¬ 
dred kharl ( khdraiatika ) or a thousand worth of seeds ( kharasahm- 
riJk j.® Seasmum (tilafaM beans (mam) were mixed together m the 
process of sowing ( tildiJt Saha wets an vcipati iti ). 4 5 6 7 8 It was also 
customary to sow seeds on-ah auspicious day ( dsvayuji Paurna- 
m'dsif, though this fact isf hotmentioned in the MaKdbKasya. 


After the sowing of the seeds, periodical supply of water was 
required for the fields. Thif .^as done through canals ( salyartJum 
kulyah pranlygnlef, as it was^ot unusual to expect drought in that 
village (yigatah secatca gsmad gram ad visecakq gramajp) I he crop 
was expected to he good, if there was adequate rainfall ( dev a seed 
vrsjo nispannah salaygh), 9 i . 


Ripening and. Reaping : ;., : , f \ 

Some crops ripened early, but others took'time, beans ripened 


1. V. 2.3-4. Kasika. p. 405. 

2. V. 1.45 p. 389. 

3. V. 1.58 p. 353. L. 23. 

4. II. 3.19 p. 452. L. 23. 

5. IV. 3.45, Kasika p, 333. 

6. I. 1.23 p, 82, L. 5. 

7. I. 4.60 p. 342, L. 12. 

8. ITI. 3.133 p. 159. L. 23. 
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quicidy (pacelimd masah) 1 , but another type took sixty days (mudgd 
api sasliratrena pacyante ) 2 3 . The standing crop also needed protect¬ 

ion from animals, as well as from robbers. Danger was apprehended 
for the barley crop from deer (na ca mrgah sanfiti yam nopyante)*, 
and so there was the need for an observer ( cavaka ) 4 5 . A shadow 
figure, made of straw ( cancahhirupak )®, was placed in the field to 
frighten crows and birds, causing destruction to crops. Other 
dangers were from mole ( akku ), locust ( salabha ) and hawk ( syena) 6 7 8 . 
When the crop was ready, reaping or cutting ( lavana) with a sickle 
(datray was the next step. The reaper was called IFwaJca 9 , probably 
an agricultural labourer, employed on terms which are not mentioned, 
but, as at present, about 1/16 of the produce was his share. The 
over-ripened grain, requiring immediate attention, is alluded to in 
the Paninian rule III. 1.125, by the word lavya. Patanjali mentions 
avasyalavyam and avasyapdvyam 9 , probably, in a different sense. 
Reaping and mowing seem to be connected. After the cutting of 
the standing crop, the produce was stored on the threshing floor 
(khala) 10 for being mowed, which was followed by another proce¬ 
ss called nispava 11 . A winnowing fan ( surpa ) 12 was used by the 
winnower ( tandulika ) who might have been an agricultural labourer, 
employed for the purpose of separating the grain from the chaff, 
farmers kept their threshing floors close by in mutual interest. 
Storing : 

The grain was separated from the chaff, and stored in a 


1. III. 1.96 p. 81. L. 17. 

2. V. 1.90 p. 360. L. 3. 

3. I. 1.39 p. 100. L. 1, 

4. I. 1.3 p. 46, L, 12. 

5. I. 2.52 p. 229. L. 5. 

6. III. 2.4 p. 98, L. 3. 

7. II. 1.32 p. 386. L. 7 

8. I. 1.3 p. 46. L. 12. 

9. HI. 1.125 p. 88. L. 19. 

10. II. 1,17 p. 381. L, 6. 

11. I. 3. 10 p. 269. L. 12. 

12. Ill 3. 20 p. 146. L. 10. 
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granary, called Icosthu or fotsubt 1 . Both Panini and Patanjfth 
mention these agricultural operations with little difference in expre¬ 
ssion. The latter, in his comment on the ti^thadgmdi. sutra, refers to 
khalcyavam khalebusam Kmnyavam ITiyamanayavmn putayavam puya 
mmayavatn*. In sequence of time, during the performance of these 
operations, lunayavam should come first, and the compound indicates 
the time when barley was reaped, or was in the process of being 
reaped (luyuwanoyavftm). The second compound, mentioned as first, 
suggests, the storing of the barley crop, or barley straw ( khalebusam , 
on the threshing floor; and lastly the separation of the corn from the 
straw already done, or in the process of being done ( putayavain-puya- 
manayavam). 

Grain was stored in jars, and a person, so doing for a specific 
period, was called kumbhidlmnya 3 . A good crop was an indication 
of the prosperous time ahead which could he iound out from a single 
grain of rice (elco vvihih sufiipctiwah subhiksevin Jcdroti ) 4 . Certain crops 
were associated with definite parts of the country, as for example, 
barley was particularly grown in the lands of Uiinara and Madra 
(Usinaravanmadresu yuvuh) 6 and Magadha was famous for sali 01 
rice (tan eva salin bhunjamahe ye magadhesu °). 

Other Crops : 

Besides barley, rice, pulses, and sesamum, which may be called 
krstapacyd-xipemng in arable land, there were other crops depending 
exclusively on nature without human enterprise (cilerstcipctcya) . The 
latter class, probably, included mvara-wild rice which is not ment¬ 
ioned by Patahjali, but is referred to by Asvaghosa 8 , as the only 

7 . I. 2. 45 p. 220. L. 1. 

2. II. 1. 17 p. 381. LL. 6-7. 

3. I. 3. 7 p. 264. L.2. 

4. I. 2.58 p. 230. L. 4. 

5. I. 1.57 p. 147. L. 15. 

6. I. 1.2 p. 19, L. 6. 

7. III. 1.114 p. 86. L. 25. 

8. Saundarananda I. 10. 
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HUSBANDRY 

food for ascetics. Sugar cane ( iksu ) 1 , cotton ( harpasa )*, flax 
( umd ), and hemp ( bhahga) 3 were also grown. 

Husbandry : 

This economic undertaking is associated with land. The 
person, rearing or in charge of cattle, was known as gopd or gopala 
in the Vedic period 4 . These terms indicate that only cows were 
reared for milking purpose. The MaKdbKdsya provides details 
regarding different kinds of cows, the method of controlling them 
when they were out for grazing, and their sdlas or stables. Gopdlaka? 
and govallava*, probably synonymous, are mentioned by Patanjali. 
One possessing brindled cows was known as citragu, and the owner 
of mottled ones was called ‘sabalagu’’. Pasupalitia ox gopalika* are 
the tw T o words suggesting women tending cows. The keeper con¬ 
trolled them through a staff (goyutham e/ca dwyla-praghattitam sarvam 
sarnam ghosam gacchatif. There are also references to cow stable 
( gogostham-gavam sthdnam), and sheep stable ( avigostJmn ) 10 . A flock 
of sheep was known as avikata, and the owner was required to pay 
tribute or tax consisting of a ram to the king which was called avika- 
torana 11 . Gomandala 12 is used to denote the herd of cows, and gopra- 
padaniyam 13 indicated the time of their returning home. Patanjali 
mentions gopd as a special jati 14 or class. There is no reference to 

1. V. 2.29 p. 376. L. 17. 

2. V. 1.2 p. 337. L. 4. 

3. V. 4.29 p. 376. L. 12. 

4. Vedic Index, Vol I. p. 232. 

5. I. 1.23 p. 80, L. 14. 

6. VI. 2.52 p. 131. L. 12. 

7. II. 1.51 p. 394. L. 3. 

8. IV- 1.78 p. 217. L. 12. 

9. IV. 2.70 p. 287. L. 10. 

10. V. 2.29 p. 376. LL. 14, 21. 

11. VI. 3.10 p. 144. L. 23.' 

12. I. 2.58 p. 230. L. 18. 

13. V. 1.111 p. 362. L. 15. 

14. III. 1.31 p. 41. L. 12. 
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the time of milking cows, nor to the duties of the gopa who was 
expected to look after the scattered cows, and to prevent them from 
trespassing upon cornfields, wilich have been noted by Asvaghosa 1 . 

Merchandise: 

This term is comprehensive, and we may consider here the 
data relating to the sale of goods, trade stipulations, if any, vendible 
commodities, earnest money and consideration, shops and markets 
import and export of trade, sale of prohibited articles, and medium 
of exchange and barter. The general rule of conduct in business 
transactions is suggested by the word vyavahdrd i 3 4 * 6 7 8 which signified a 
contract, but it is better to take its phage in a general sense. 
Panyd* is the proper word for a vendible article. The market place 
was called 7ipana\ and the dealer was known as a-pakika s . Gener¬ 
ally the merchants were named after the things in which they dealt, 
as for instance, a perfume seller was called sugandhapanika. Panini 
mentions traders, deriving their professional designations from the 
places visited by them ( gantavyapanyam vdnije )®. Another word, 
probably suggesting a market place, is samvahaf but, since it is 
associated with grama, ghosa and nagara, one is not very sure about 
its correct meaning. The business men had shops, facing the main 
street, as appears from an indirect reference {atha yadd anena rath- 
ydydm tandulodakam drstam )*. There was a closer link between the 
village and the town for commercial purposes ( loJce 'dhikrlo ’sau 
grame 'dhikrlo ’sail nagara iti nay ate yo ijatra vydparam gacchali) 9 . 


1. Samdarananda XIV. 41; IX. 42; XVI. 50, 

2. V. 3.67 p. 420. L. 13, 

3. V. 3.83 p. 425. L. 18. 

4. IV. 2.104 p. 295, L. 16. 

6. V. 4.135 p. 443, L. 12. 

6. VI. 2.13. 

7. IL4.10p.475. L. 5. 

8. III. 2. 115 p. 120. L. 13. 

9. I. 3. lip. 271. L. 23. 
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Trade Stipulations 


The display of an article implied that it was vendible ( krdyya) l . 
The standard of quality was* also ensured, as for example, a woollen 
blanket conformed to the sjet standard ( panyalambalaY . Nego¬ 
tiations, were necessary between the vendor and the vendee were 
called panitavyali 3 ; and the price, fixed in terms of coins or other 
things, actually fluctuated with the demand and supply, as well as 
with the quality of the thing. The Makabhasya mentions the sale 
of rice ( dhanya ) for two dronas (dvidronena dhanyam krindti), cattle 
for five dronas (pancaTcena pasun krinati), and rice again for two 
gold pieces (dvidronena Mranye^'‘dMnyau/i''B;iifdli) 4 . Things were 
also sold by weight, as suggested by the word" dvisurpam, that is, 
containing two surpas, or winnowing baskets with reference to 
purchases (dvabhydm surpabhydin kritarn dvisurpam.y A transaction 
was completed ( satydpayati), r ‘ with the payment of the earnest 
money ( satyamfcdra ) 7 to the ftelfeh There is no reference to the 
inspection of goods in the MaKdbhdsyd, as we notice in a later 
work*. Probably it was a formal affair, preceding the opening of 
negotiations which were arranged! through a middle man. His share 
is hinted by the word vasni, used in Vedic literature 9 in the sense 
of ‘price paid for anything’, or ‘its value’, or ‘tlie thing as an object 
of purchase’, or ‘ware’. Its irnplibation is considered by Panini in 
three Sutras which suggest ‘value’ or’ sale price realised’, as its 
meaning. In the first Sutra ‘vasnakrayawJctfaylttfoan* 0 ’, vasnika is 
distinguished from krayika or vihrayika; the former, according to 

- ---—---— -- ' L;: f- •-V-- -- : 

1. VI. 1. 82 p. 55. L. 5. 

2. VI. 2. 42 p. 126. L. 14. 

3. Ibid., L. 12. 

4. II. 2. 18 p. 452. L. 5 f. 

5. V. 1.20 p. 346. L. 4. 

6. III. 1. 25 p. 30, L. 22. 

7. VI. 3. 70 p. 167. L. 17. 

8. Milindapanha, p. 194. L. 18. 

9. Vedic Index, Vol. I. p. 278 and Ref. 

10. IV. 4. 13. 
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the Kasika 1 , depended on vasna for his living (msnena jivali). 

It appears that vasnika was, probably, a broker or an agent, 'vvlio 
brought about the deal between the vendor and the vendee; and, 
when the sale price was realised, he was entitled to his share which 
varied according to the proceeds of the sale. The presence of the 
third party in a transaction ensured security to the seller for his 
money, and to the buyer for the quality ol goods purchased. 

A rticles of Trade : 

Vendible articles were many including the imported ones. 
Besides his own produce, the vendor also displayed for sale other 
things connected with his trade. It would mean a long list to enu¬ 
merate them, but the important ones excluding the food products 
may be mentioned here, as for instance, fabrics ol silk (kauseyo .), 
wool (urna)\ flax (uma), hemp (b/uingd) 1 , cotton ( karpasa ), J cloth 
(mstraf, blankets of a set standard fpanya kambala)', white woollen 
garment (pandu kambala ) 8 , deer skin ( ajina ) J , dye stuff ( raga ) , 
and sandals and shoes (aupanaJiyam daruaupa nahyam cartno.)' 1 • Other 
vendible things, needed for professional or domestic use were . iron 
chains for binding ( srhkhala ) 12 , agricultural implements, like, sickle 
(ddtraf z and pottery utensils for storing ghee which were available 
at the house of the potter 14 . Intoxicating drinks were sold in bars 

1. p. 359, 

2. IV. 3. 42 p. 309. L. 3. 

3. V. I. 3. p. 938. L. 13. 

4. V. 2. 4 p. 372. L. 20. 

5. IV. 1. 55 p. 224. L. 13. 

6. I. 1. Up. 67. L. 22. 

7. I. 2. 42 p. 126. L. 18. 

8. Ibid. L. 5. 

9. VI. 2. 106, p. 133, L. 8. 

10. VI. 3. 99 p. 173, L. 13. 

11. V. 1.2p. 337, LL.6, 7. 

12. V. 2. 79 p. 388. L. 11. 

13. II. 1. 32 p. 386. L. 6. 

14. I. 1.1 p. 7. L. 28. 
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i'sunda), 1 2 3 and articles of perfumery ( gandhaf and garland (maid)* 
were available either in shops or on streets from vendor s. Weights 
(rndna) and measures ( parimana ), 4 5 6 7 8 vehicles of communication like 
cart (sakata), chariot ( ratha ), and boat (nauf were also vendible. 
Even gold images did not escape the greed of Mauryas, who were 
anxious to get money out of them, despite their sacred character, 
as noticed in PataRjali’s comment on the Sutra Jivikarthe capanye 
(Mauryair hiranyarthibhir area prakalpitahf. Such a thing might 
have been done under exceptional circumstances, but one can hardly 
deny that payments must have been made for gold images. Even now 
idols can be purchased, but once they are set up in a temple, their 
sacred character cannot be violated, and a Brahmana would prefer to 
starve rather than part with his idol. Patafijali has not commented 
on the Sutra Gantavyapmyam vdnije (VI.2 . 13) which is illustrated 
in the Ka'sikd by merchants dealing in cows and bulls (govanijah) 
and horses (a'sva-vdnijdhy . Ornaments and musical instruments 
were probably made to order, and some were probably displayed 
in the shop windows. The sale of certain articles was prohibited, 
as for example, beef could not be sold, nor was the sale of sesamum 
allowed, but that of mustard oil was permitted (yallia tar hi tailam 
na vikretavyam nidmsain na vikretavyam Hi vy-apavrkta's ca na 
vikriyate ’ vy apavrktam ca (Java's ca sarsapas ca vikfiyantef. 

Exchange and Barter : 

Au organised planning in the economic field could only be 
possible through a medium of exchange, so that people could have 
complete satisfaction in their requirements. In certain cases barter 

1. V. 3. 88 p.427. L. 3. 

2. V. 4. 135 p. 443. L. 11. 

3. I. 1.9 p. 63. L. 10. 

4. V. 1.19 p. 344. LL. 5, 7, etc. 

5. IV. 1. 78 p. 232. L. 23. 

6. V. 3.99 p. 429. L. 3. 

7. p. 541. 

8. I. 1.4 p. 25, LL. 9-10. 
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was also possible, as in the rural economy, where one product was 
exchanged for another. The thing given in exchange was- called 
nimana 1 , and one received for it, nimeya 2 . Commenting on the 
Butra-Samkhyaya gunasya nimane mayat : ("V .2,47): which refers .to 
the affixing of mayat to munericals standing for the value of some 
part of a thing denoting another thing, Patalijali refers to the 
guiding principle in all barter transactions, namely, the invariable 
nature of the ratio. The valuation was determined on the bash? of 
one portion of nimeya (the thing to be bought) with several portions 
of nimana (the thing to he given in exchange). It is inapplicable 
in the case of dvau yavanam tray a uddsvit iti 3 , nor can the ratio 
apply to fractions, but only to an integral number, as for example, 
its inapplicability in the illustration - dvau bhagau yavanam adhyar- 
dha udasvitah 1 . " The comparative value of the thing has to be,taken 
into consideration for tlie application of the mayat affix, like, doi- 
maya yava, uddsvitah 6 which suggests that the exchange value of 
uddsvit was twice as much as that ol a yava. Ihe mayat affix also 
indicates time or fold, - as dvimayd a , sometimes qualifying the 
nimana and sometimes the nimeya. 

Barter transactions at that time were not confined to ordinary 
things of human need, but the principle extended even to bigger 
transactions. Both Panini and PataSjali, have referred to vasanamam 
and kambalarnam 7 pointing to the loan for a cloth oi standard size, 
or that for a blanket of standard quality. The transactions relating 
to purchase and sale of animals were also arranged through barter, 
as for instance, pancabhir gobhih krilah vancayuh H . One also finds 
a curious illustration of the purchase of a chariot for fi ve krostris 

1. V. 2. 47 p. 382.1.13. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid., L. 2. 

4. Kasika p. 418. 

5. Ibid. 

6. V. 2.47 p. 382. L. 13. 

7„ VI. 1.89 p. 69. L. 19. 

8. I. 2.44 p. 216. L. 14. 
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(pancabhih krostfibhih Jcrltaih rathaih pancakrostribhi rathair iti.f. It 
is difficult to assess the value of a female jackal, unless the word 
krostri meant something valuable to be given in barter for a chariot. 
There are also references to measures of capacity which, when used 
in baiter, had affixes denoting quantity, as for example, dvi-surpa or 
tri-surpa 2 . Pataiijali refers to three persons in a transaction - the 
person who gives, .the other who takes, and the third who watches 
the transaction ( tribhih sdksdd drstam bhavati ya's ca daddti yasmai 
ca diyate yas ca upadrashif. 

Coinage: 

The comment on the Arhiya section 4 refers to different types 
of coins. Most of these were in use in that period, and some 
could trace their origin to the vedic times. The need for coins of 
different denominations and metals was to meet the economic pres¬ 
sure. Those mentioned in the Mahabhdsya include: niska, satamana , 
suvarna, sum, Jcdrsdpana , with its lower denominations - ardha or 
half, pada* a quarter, mcisa with still lower denominations-ardAamasa, 
kakirn and drdhakdkim; and rupa which may have been a coin or 
a figure or symbol stamped on a coin. The value of niska, a gold 
coin with a long history 5 , was never uniform. It equalled a drnara, 
of 32 small or 16 large rattis, or a kdrsa or suvarna of 16 rndsas, or 
a pala of 4 or 5 suvarnas, or a large pula dr dinara, variously reckon¬ 
ed at 108 or 150 smarms or mdsas or 16 drammas. It was also a 
weight of silver of 4 suvarnas 11 . Pataiijali uses the word naisMka in 
the sense of deserving a niska, as for instance, one deserving a hun¬ 
dred was called eatikalf, and a thousand sahasrah ? . The individual. 

1. VII. 1.96 p. 273. L. 15 

2. V. 1.37 p. 350. L. 23. 

3. V. 2.91 p. 389. L. 14. 

4. Ref. Siddhanta Kaumudi, Chapter XXXIII — for the collection of the 
Sutras on ‘ Arhiya ’ affixes, 

5. Vedic Index, Vol. I. p, 454 and ref. 

6. Mann, VIII. 137; Cf. Monier Williams : Sanskrit - English Dictionary 
p. 562, col. 2. 

7. V. 1.19 p. 344. L. 19. 
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wealth was also reckoned in terms of this coin (na hi niskadkanah 
sataniskadhanena spardhate 1 . The quarter, known as padamska is 
also mentioned in the Mahdbhasya. 


The next coin 'satamana is noticed by Patanjali in his com¬ 
ment on the suite - vibhasa Jcdrs’a pamsahas rdbhyam 3 , which refers to 
the optional elision of luk after the words Icarsapana and sahasra, and 
there smarm and satamana are also added when they are preceded by 
adhyardha, or they are members of a dvigu compound, like, adhyaid 
ha'satamdnam, dvisatamdnam. The metal or value ol: this coin is not 
known, but, according to Manu 4 , it was a denomination of silver (sata- 
manas tu rajatah). The position of smarna, mentioned in the same 
context, is equally doubtful. It was a coin, as well as a denominat¬ 
ion of weight equal to 80 gunjas or 140 grains, according to Kauti 
lya; 5 and required an additional Icakim, (one fourth masa) metal, to 
be added to it, as against loss in manufacture. In the time of Manu, 
a suvarm was one-fourth of a niska (catuh suvarnako nisko vijneyastu 
pramanatah 6 . 


A coin of lower denomination in ratio to satamlni was saiui 
which, according to the evidence of the Mahdbharata, was 1/8 ol the 
latter (astau sanah satamdnam vahantif. It appears that niska and 
suvarna were gold coins, while satamana and sana were probably of 
silver, as suggested by Manu. The copper coins in circulation were 
of different denominations. 


Kdrsapana was the most popular coin of different values. It 
was, proba bly, the stand ard money and its denominational value was 

1. V. 3.55 p. 414. L. 2. 

2. VI. 3.56 p. 163. L. 9. 

3. V. 1.29 p. 349. LL. 7-9. 

4. VIII. 137. 

5. Arthasastra, p. 90 (Shantasas try). 

6. Op. cit. 

7. V. 1,35 p. 350, LL. 7.8. 

8. III. 10665. 
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implied in phrases like satc/na kritarn satyarn satakascttarni iti an*] 
aikddasam satasahasram iti 2 . According to Manu, it was synonymous 
with pana ( kdrsdpanas tu vijneyas tamrikah karsikali pariah)*. Its 
other name is prati or pratika, meaning ‘purchased of a karsapana 
(kcrsapanikah - larsapdniki - pratikab - pratiki) 4 . The metal ol 
this coin was not only copper, as mentioned by Manu, but it could 
also be of silver 5 , or black metal (iron or lead) 5 . Its value or weight 
differed according to the nature of the metal (if of gold US mams, 
silver - 16 panas ; and copper • 80 raklikas or 176 grains) 7 . The numis¬ 
matics use this term to denote Punch-marked coins. Its lower deno¬ 
minations were - ardha karsapana 2 , and pad a 9 , the quarter one which 
was distinct from a padaniska 10 . Kautilya 11 also mentions a token 
coin, astabhaga - 1/8 of a Jcdrsapana in value. Cunningham had sug¬ 
gested 12 that the tail-end of the kZrsapana coins was limited to half 
and quarter size only. 

Masa , as a parimana or weight 13 , is distinguished from the type 
of pulse known by that name, and it is associated with aksa and 
pada, the two other words denoting measures. Kautilya has classed 
it as a copper coin, being 1/16 of a karsapana in value, with its 
lower denominations - ardhamcsa which is also noticed in the 
Jatakas 15 . There were still lower denominations like kakini and 

1. V. 1.21 p. 346. L. 8. 

2. V. 2.45 p. 380. L. 17. 

3. VIII. 136. 

4. V. 1.24 p.347. LL. 19-20. 

5. Majj. Nikaya II. 163; Ang. Nikaya 1.250. 

6. Dhammapada Commentary (P. T. S.) III. 254. 

7. Moriier Williams - op. cit, p. 276. col. 3. 

8. V. 1.25 p. 347. L-18. 

9. I. 3.72 p. 293. L. 5. 

10. VI. 3.56. p. 163. 49. 

11. Op. cit. p. 84. 

12. Coins of Ancient India,, p. 46. 

13. I. 2.45 p. 220. L. 2. 

14. Op. cit. p. 84. 

15. 111.448. 
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drdkakdkini. The latter is not directly referred to in the MTiliab- 
hasya, but its use can be inferred from the reference tq adhyardha- 
kakimlamd, that is, one and a half kakini. Rhys Davids suggested 1 2 
that the monetary value of a kakanilca may be guessed at being 1/8. 
of a kahapana, as it occurs in a descending order where each succeed¬ 
ing coin marks half the value of the preceding one, that is, kahapaya, 
addha, pdda, mdsaka , kakanilca, followed by mudhd ‘for nothing’. 
It appears that these lower denominations were both coins and 
weights. 

The finds of silver and copper punch-marked coins have 
testified to the use of these coins, and the correctness of their weight 
as recorded in literature; but the total absence of gold coins is a 
strange phenomenon. These silver and copper coins are classified 
by Allan, 3 and class 2 coins of his catalogue are 1/2 kdrsdpana of 
an Indian standard, the usual weight varying between 25 and 26 
grains; but those of class 3, presumably from a different part of 
India, are 2-3 grains higher than coins belonging to the preceding 
class. A single and double karsapanu coins, belonging to class IV 
type are not generalized for want of adequate specimens. The 
quarter kdrsdpanas, known as pddika, are of a heavier standard 
weighing 14.4 and 14.9 grains, a slightly above Cunningham’s 
theoretical pddika of 14.4 grains. He contended that the greater 
majority of silver coins of Ancient India were full kdrsdpanas, halves 
and quarters being much rarer. Very small square coins (class 9), 
weighing from 2-3 grains are 1/16 kdrmpams or krsnalas. Allan 
found it difficult to generalize on the basis of their weights, as 
they are not struck or cast so carefully, and secondly because of 
their depreciation in course of time; hut attempt was made in this 
direction by Durga Prasad 4 . According to his contention, karsapa- 
nas weighed 80 rattis or 144 grains, hut silver kdrsdpanas, of equal 

1. V. 1.30 p. 350, LL. i, 4. " “ ~~~ 

2. Pali Dictionary, part III. p, 30. 

3. Coins of Ancient India, p. clxi. 

4. J. A. S. B. Vol. 30, 1934 - Numismatic Supplement, No. XLV. 

p. 5 f. 
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value namely 32 rattis of weight were also minted, and called 
raupyakdrsdpana. He also noticed two varieties ot copper katsa- 
panas which are rare; and ardhus, padas, trimsakas dvimasakas and 
masahas of copper and silver were in his own cabinet. 

Vims&tika and trimsatika, mentioned by PataHjali 1 , can also 
be placed in this group. It is contended 2 that the two words refer 
to different types of coins - the former being of 100 rattis of copper 
and 40 rattis of silver; and the latter weighing .60 rattis. The evidence 
from the MaMbhasya is cited io show that in times past, sixteen mesas 
made one kdrsapana, and sixteen pahs (phalas) made one mdsasam- 
vatyah (pwdkalpa etad asit sod<isamasah karsapanam soda'sa pala's 
ca mesa-samvatyah)? This implication meant that a teacher, was 
considering a pana of sixteen mdsas as absolute, and was probably 
acquainted, with a kdrsapana of twenty masas in some locality, 
was therefore suggested that the 16 masaka, as well as, the 20 
masaka kdrsapanas were in circulation at the same time. Tins 
suggestion cannot be accepted unless sufficient coins of these deno¬ 
minations are available to form a sound opinion on this matter. 

Rupa ;—the sutra Rupaddhataprasamsayoryap*, meaning the 
affix yap comes in the sense of a matup after the word rupa when 
ahala stamping, and prasamsa-pr&ise, are denoted, possibly refers to 
another type of coin. At another place PataHjali, mentions ) upctl- 
arka examining a kdrsapana (pa'syati rupatarkah karsapanam) . It 
seems that he was the same as rupadarsaka of Ivautilya’s Arthasastra 6 , 
but D. R. Bhandarkar, citing Malidsopina Jdtaka suggested 7 that 
the word indicated the- coin which, was the subject of examination, 
though its ’exact denomination is tokhown. This word should be 
differentiated from rupya, which, as an adjective, may mean any 

1. V. 1.241)7347, L. 10. 

2. J. U. P. H. S. Vol. XI. pt. I. p. 74 f. 

3. I. 2.64 p. 247. L. 16. 

4. V. 2.120. 

5. I. 4.52 p. 337. L. 12. 

6. Op. cit. p. 69. 

7. Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 132. 
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type of coin with a figure ( rupa ) stamped on it. In fact, according 
to the KasiJca, diriara, kedara and karsapana had symbols impressed 
on them by means of striking a punch, and this process was called 
dhata (ahaiam rupam asya rupyo rupyah keddrah rupyavn liarsapa- 
■nam) 1 . It is doubtful, if the gold coins were stamped, because the 
Punch-marked coins are confined to silver and copper alone, 
and this type of coin, according to Allan 2 , was the sole silver curr¬ 
ency of a certain period. It may, however, be assumed that rupa 
was another type of coin, the metal being unknown, while rupya 
denoted the stamping of the punches on coins. 

Weights and Measures : 

In the Mahabhdsya there are many references to different kinds 
of weights and measures, which were, probably, in use in that 
period. According to PataBjali, the weights never varied one way 
or the other ( dronah khdryadhakam iti naivadhike bhavanti na nyunef. 
They were uniformly used, as for instance, oil and ghee could be 
weighed in khan, as well as, in drma (tailam ghrtam iti kharyam api 
bhavanti drone ’ pi )*. The weights included: adhaka, drona and 

khdri in ascending order, besides a few minor ones. The former was 
of a drona, equivalent to 16 kudavas or nearly 7 lbs. - 10, ozs in 
weight, Drona was four times in weight to the adhaka, but Man 
was a measure of grain = 16 dronas or about 3 bushels. Grain 
weighing one khdri was enough for being sown in a limited plot 
of land. 

Other weights mentioned are : pala, mdsa s , kdrsapanakudava 7 , 

1. p. 432. 

2. Op, cit. p. clx, 

3. I. 1.72 p. 184, L 17. 

4. Ibid., 1.19. 

5. I. 2.45 p. 220. L. 2. 

6. I. 2.64 p. 247. L. 16. 

7. V, 2.37 p. 378. L. 13. 
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and surpa 1 2 . Their weights and relations to one another are ment¬ 
ioned in the Arthasdstra a , and in the Manu 3 and Ydjnavalkya 4 
Smrtis, According to Manu, five krs talas or rakti/cas made one 
masa (bean), and sixteen of these made one suvarna ; four suvarnas 
were equivalent to a pala or niska and 10 palas made a dharana of 
gold. The above ratio was applied to gold and copper only. For silver, 
2 krsnalas or ralctikas— 1 masa ; 16 mdsa$=l dharana or purana and 
.10 dharancts— 1 salamana (pala). A kersa of copper, was a karsdpana 
or pana. The weights have been analysed by several scholars 5 , on 
the basis of these original sources. According to these sources a masa 
weighed about 17 grains, the silver karsdpana was equivalent to 16 
panas or 1280 kownes, but the copper one equalled 80 raktikds or 
about 176 grains. 

Iludava and surpa were other denominations of weight. The 
former was a measure of grain or of wood or of iron etc. equivalent 
to £ of a prastha. It is described as a measure of capacity also, 
containing 12 prakrtis or handfuls in a vessel four fingers wide and 
as many deep 6 7 . This weight is noticed in the Mahdbharata 1 , as well 
as in Sanskrit Buddhist literature. Surpa was a measure of two 
dronas. Patahjali has mentioned adhyardha-surpa 8 9 , which shows that 
there was room for a fractional weight also. Pataiijali has also re¬ 
ferred to tailamdtra and ghrtamdtra * which imply that there were cer¬ 
tain pots for measuring ghee and oil, but their capacity is unknown. 

1. V. 1.20 p, 346, L. 4. 

2. Chapter XIX. 

3. VIII, 134 f. 

4. I. 361 f. 

5. Colebrooke : Indian Weights and Measures, Trans. A. S. B. 1801 p. 95 
f; L. D. Barnett : Antiquities of India, p. 206 f; Prannath : Economic Condition 
of Ancient India, p. 71 f. 

6. Monier-Williams : Op. cit. p. 239. 

7. XIV. 2722. 

8. I. 1.23 p. 82. L. 19. 

9. I. 1.56 p, 138, L. 18. 
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Measurements: These refer to time and space, andjnchi.de. 
alcsa, pada 1 , aratni\ pndesa\ vitasti and distj\ The Arthasastra of 
Kautilya and Manusmrti furnish detailed information on these as 
well 5 ! ' Alcsa was equivalent to 104 ahgulas, pada was 12 or 15 
fingers in breadth or H or 2 / 7 of a prairama*, and it is noticed m 
the Satapatha Brahnand also. Aratni was a cubit of the middle 
length from the elbow to the tip of the middle length. Pradesa was 
a measure of 12 ahgulas and it covered the span of the thumb and 
forefinger 8 . Vitasti was a particular measure of length, defined 
either as a long span between the external thumb and the little 
finger, or as the distance between the wrist and the tip of the fingers, 
said to be 12 ahgulas or about 9 inches. It was also a Vedic mea¬ 
sure mentioned in the Satapatha Brdhmana and the Grhya Sutra*. 

We have already referred to different types of weights as men¬ 
tioned bv Kautilya and Manu. They have noticed several kinds 
of measurements and their proportions to one another. According 
to Kautilya 10 , 12 ahgulas equalled 1 vitasti-, 2 vitasti —1 aratni; 192 
ahgulas—\ danda, 10 dand^l rajju; and 2 rajju^l paridesa. 
Patarijali also refers to rajju 11 or rope, and yojana 12 which, according 
to Kautilya, equalled 4 krosas. 


Labour : 


It is another economic phenomenon which needs consideration. 


1. I. 2.45 p. 220. L. 2. 

2. I. 1.14 p. 25. L. 5. 

3. I. 4.84 p. 346. L. 23, 

4. V. 2.37 p. 378. L. 13. 

5. Chap. XX, I. 64. 

6. VI. 1.172 p. 107. L. 13. 

7. Cf. Vedic Index, Vol. I. p. 516 and Ref. 

8. Ibid., Vol. II. p. 50. 

9. Monier Williams: Op. cit. p. 962, col. 3. 

10. Op. cit. p. 117. f. 

11. I. 1.44 p. 110. L. 4. 

12. II. 3. 28 p.455. L. 13. 
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Pataffjali refers to a labourer working on five, six or ten coins ( panca - 
kaniasikah, safkaniasikali and dasakamasikah) 1 , probably kdrsapana 
a month. There is another reference to a servant working, until the 
cow, promised as his wages, was given to him. He was known as 
agavinah kormakarah 2 . Sometimes the labourers worked in a team, 
and the physical incapacity of one did not stand in the way (yo ! yam 
durbalah san balamdbhih saha bhdram vahatif. Clever workers were 
known as tt$,naka -and lazy ones were called sjtaka (yah sitam Icaroti 
sa shako yo vosnam karoti sa mnitkah*). Unfortunately there are no 
references to such labour problems, like, the unwillingness on the 
part of employers to give more to the employees, and extra or double 
wages or forced labour, which we find in later Buddhist literature®. 

Communications : 

Facilities for transport, means of communications, particularly 
the types of carriages, and travelling in company, are other interest¬ 
ing items of economic life. In early times there were lines of com¬ 
munications connecting the North with the South-West, from Savatthi 
(Sravasti) to Paitthana, with halting places at Ujjeni, Gonaddha, 
Vidisa, Kosambi, and Saketa; and from North to the South-East, 
Savatthi (Sravastx) to Rajagaha (Rajagiri); and from East to West 
on which route boats plied for hire®. Traders undertook long 
inland trips from Videha to Gandhara, and from Magadha to Sovira; 
from Bharukaccha round the coast to Burma; and from Benaras 
down the river to its mouth, and then on to Burma ; and also from 
Champa; to the same destination 7 . With this much information as 
the background, it is not surprising to find in the Mahabhosya refe¬ 
rences to lines of communication connecting different centres in 

!. V. 4.116 p. 442. L. 19. 

2. V. 2.14 p. 374. L. 13. 

3. I. 3.1 p. 273. L. 22. 

4. V. 2.74 p. 387. L. 5. 

5. Sadd. Pm. III. 125; IV. 105, L. 9; IV. 17. 

6. Vinaya I. 8.1; III. 401. 

7. Rhys Davids: Buddhist India p. 104. 
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Madhyadesa. We have also referred to certain other phenomenon 
pointing to the distance between Cjjayini and Mahismati. Patafijali 
refers to the movement of people, from one village to another, and 
enquiring the way (gramantaram gamisyd.tr,i panthanam me bhavan 
upadisatu iti) 1 2 . The travellers also trod on forest roads {kantdra 
pathika), as well as on water and land (vdripcithika, sthalapathihaf. 
The streets for carriage drive were called rathya 3 . An agreeable 
traveller in company was pathiprya 4 , and generally travelling was 
done in caravans - sakatasartha 5 with a view to avoiding risks which 
were inevitable when travelling alone. Even then sometimes the 
caravan lost its way, or was decoyed by robbers. These facts are 
not mentioned by Patafijali, but they are noticed in later literature 6 . 
Going in a carriage was very common {rathikan upatisthate) 1 8 . Horses, 
camels, and even asses were used in carts (asvaratham auslraratham 
and gardabharatham) 3 . People also used a she-elephant (i drohayati 
hasti sthalam manusyan) 9 . 

Banking : 

Credit was playing an important part in the economic life. 
The money lender was known as prayojaka 10 11 . Interest, paid over 
and above the principal, was called vrddhi. Patafijali mentions 
pancavrddhi n , probably five per cent interest. According to Vasistha 
Dharmasastra, quoted by Manu 12 , the rate of interest was 1 1/4 per. 
cent. It is, however, to be seen if the rate of interest mentioned 

1. I. 1.49 p. 118. L 22. 

2. V. 1.77 p. 358. L. 22. 

3. V. 1.6 p. 339. L. 5. 

4. VI. 4.204 p. 116. L. 21. 

5. III. 2.115 p. 120. L. 21. 

6. Lalitavistara, XV. p. 227. L. 21. 

7. I. 3.25 p. 281. L. 7, 

8. IV. 3.120 p. 318. L. 19. 

9. VIII. 1.56 p. 378. L. 17. 

10. III. 1.26 p. 36. L. 8. 

11. V. 1.47 p. 351, L. 12. 

12. S. B. E. Vol. 25 p. xxxix; VIII. 140. 
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BANKING 

by PataHjali, is monthly or yearly. It was not unusual to charge 
such a high monthly rate of interest, but it was quite reasonable il 
the rate was yearly. Interesting data on banking are furnished 
by the later Buddhist literature 1 , which refers to the negotiator 
of a loan ( Inasadhaka ) for the borrower (InagJiaka), the harassment 
of debt ( Inatta ), and release from it ( Inamokkha ), which we also 
notice in the Jatakas 2 . The Saddharma-Pundarika a calls money 
lending ( yogaprayoga ), and interest (prayoga). There is no other 
reference in the Mahabhdsya on banking details. 

We have discussed practically all the aspects of economic life in 
detail, the professions of tlie panca-kdruki, the five village artisans 
kulala , karmara, vardhakin, ridpita and rajaka, with their separate 
functions; workers in metal, especially goldsmiths, and blacksmiths; 
masons and architects; domestic servants, cooks and confectioners, 
and certain wild professions, like, those of the fowler and the 
fisherman; and some low professions. The subject relating to 
agriculture and husbandry is considered in detail with reference to 
the division of holdings, preparations and methods of sowing, which 
varied according to seasons and crops; and the amount of seed 
needed. Ripening, reaping and threshing followed in the usual 
course, and the use of agricultural labour was a necessity, especially 
in big holdings. Grain was stored in big jars. In this connection 
we also mentioned different crops. Husbandry or the profession 
of cattle rearing was closely associated with land, and cows and sheep 
were reared. Merchandise being a comprehensive subject, we con¬ 
sidered the position of the vendor and the vendee, trade stipulations 
and negotiations in a transaction in which the broker played his 
part. We also mentioned articles of trade noticed in the Mahabhas- 
ya. Such a developed economic life necessarily involved exchange, 
barter, and the intensive use of coinage. A good many types of 
coins, mentioned in the Mahabhdsya, can be identified with the 

1. Milindapdnha, pp. 365, 315, 

2. IV. 280; V. 239. 

3. IV. 103; IV. 7. 
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Punch-marked coins, because their weights agree. Weights and 
measures are also noticed. Lastly, we referred to means of com¬ 
munication, and banking, with reference to the position of the 
creditor and the rate of interest charged by him. The data pre¬ 
sent a true picture of the economic life in that period which was 
fully developed and completely matured. 


1*2 


CHAPTER VI 


EDUCATIONAL LIFE. 

The evidence, afforded by the Mahabhasya, on this aspect of 
Indian life is important and interesting. In the Preamble, PataH- 
jali mentions in detail the objects underlying the study of grammar 
which are the protection of the Vedas, and the utilization of learning 
in various ways. The aims of study for seeking the truth, and acquir¬ 
ing knowledge of different subjects, methods employed - both deduct¬ 
ive and inductive, place and time of study, relations between the pre¬ 
ceptor and the pupil, unworthy students and harsh teachers, types 
of educational institutions named after the teachers, writing, female 
education, and other miscellaneous subjects are mentioned by the 
Bhasyakara either in comments or by way of illustrations. The 
material, provided by this work, is comprehensive enough for us 
to form an estimate of the then prevailing system. PataSjali has 
presented the picture correctly, since he did not fail to mention 
the short-comings as well. Here it may be interesting to find 
Pataiijali’s reference to the grammatical accuracy in the popular 
sphere, as one notices in the typical illustration in his gloss to 
Varttika on II.4.56. It describes a dialogue between a gramma¬ 
rian and a coachman, and the latter points to the correctness of a 
grammatical formation. This may be a solitary instance, because 
the Bhasyakara wrote his work for the Histas at a time when 
grammatical studies were being neglected, and there was the need 
for explaining and illuminating the siltras of Panini. 

Objects of Study: 

V.. 

PataBjali devotes a good portion of the first Pada, in the 
first Ahnika of the first Chapter of the Mahabhasya , to the study of 
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•, and its necesshy, but he also makes certain remarks on the 
objects of study. No doubt, grammatical study was necessary for 
the protection of the Vedas (mksartham vedanam adhyeyam vyakara- 
namfy but it was also helpful in other spheres, as for example, in 
grasping the etymology of words, their formations, inflections and 
modifications ( viparinamayitumf . It was obligatory for a Brahmana 
to study grammar as one of the six members of Vedic studies ( Brah - 
manena niskTrano dharmali sadabgo vedo ’dheyeyojncya itif, with a 
view to avoiding the use of corrupt words ( dusdtnsabddn ma prayuk- 
smahity adhyeyam vydkaranam )*. The other reasons, enumerated for 
this study, are : for proper case endings of the Prayaja hymns ( savik - 
bhatikah sakydh kartumf, it being compulsory for sacrificial priests 
( d-rtvijiriah syam )*, and finally for communion with God {mdhata 
devena nah samyam yathd syat) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 . It is also suggested that as the words 
of the Vedas, if studied systematically, bear fruit, so he, who uses the 
words grammatically obtains religious felicity ( yathd, vedasabda niya- 
mapurvam adhitdh phalavanto bhavanty evam yah sdstra-purvam 
sabddn prayuhkte so ’bliyudayena yujyala iti B . The objects, underly- f 
mg the study of sabdanu'sasana-the grammar, are: preservation ( raksa ), 
adaptation to circumstances (uha), doctrine ( agama ), quick under¬ 
standing ( laghu ), and the removal of confusion or doubts (asamdeha) 9 . 

This study was also made from the utilitarian ( laukika ) point 
of view, namely, to prepare a Brahmana boy for properly discharg¬ 
ing his duties in places where required. The ultimate end of all was 
to seek the highest knowledge, as one finds in the Brhadaranyaka 

1. 1.1. 1 p. I. L. 15. 

2. Ibid., L. 18. 

3. Ibid , LL. 18-19. 

4. Ibid., p. 2. L. 13. 

5. Ibid., p. 3. L. 11. 

6. Ibid., L. 13. 

7. Ibid., L. 22. 

8. Ibid., p. 10. L. 23. 

9. Ibid., p. 1. L, 14. 
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Upanisad 1 . According to the Bhasyakara, knowledge cculd be per¬ 
fected by receiving instruction (dgamakdla), assimilation ( svadhyaya ), 
teaching ( pravacana ), and lastly by practice (vyavahara)' 1 . This shows 
that mere study with the teacher was not enough, but perfection 
needed constant study, and in different circumstances. It was also 
necessary for householders to acquire learning to be able to win a 
position in society. Thus, a pupil, running away from his teacher’s 
place without fulfilling his terms of residence, was looked down upon 
as khatmrudha 3 , an iniquitous person who wished to use a bedstead 
during his period of studentship. After completing his education, 
the student had a bath and finally sought the permission of his 
preceptor to enter the life of a householder ( adhitya sridtvd gurubhir 
anujnatena Jchatvarodhavya 4 . It is clear that education was a neces¬ 
sity, and its ideal was not merely to seek the ultimate truth by 
attaining knowledge, but also to equip oneself for faithfully living 
the life of a householder. 

Subjects of Study : 

Some of the subjects were particularly meant for the Brahmanas, 
a few for the Ksatriyas, but others could be studied universally by 
the dvijas. A Brahmana boy was expected to study and read Dharma, 
six Angus and Vedas without any special occasion (brdhmanena nis- 
karano dharmah saiango vedo ’ dhyeyo jneya itif, but the principal 
subject was grammar ( pradhanam ca sa'svahgesu vyakaranam). 
Patailjali refers to the ancient custom amongst Brahmanas of 
studying grammar after the time of “the sacrament of the holy 
thread” ( purakalpa etad asit samskdrottara-kdlam Brahmana vyakara- 
nam sma adhiyatef. The instruction in Vedic words was imparted 
to them only when they could understand the places of utterance, 
and internal and external efforts (involved in the production of 

1. IV. 4.21. 

2. I. 1.1 p. 6. L. 1. 

3. II. 1.16 p. 384. L. 10. 

4. Ibid., L. 11. 

5. I. 1.1 p. 1 L. 19. 

6. I. 1.1 p. 5 L. 7. 
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sound), and articulated sounds ( tebhyas tatra sthdnakuraaanupradana- 
jhebhyo midilidh sabdd upadisyante-tad adyatve na tatha vedam adhitya 
tvaritd vaktdro bhavanli) 1 . Later on, the position was somewhat 
changed and the study of grammar was considered redundant 
(i anarthakam vyakaranam iti ), with the result that the Acarya (Panini) 
had to write his work with a view to stress its need, {tebhya evam 
vipratipannabuddhibhyo ’ dhyetrbhya dcdrya idam sastram anvacmc)\ 

A study of the Yedas included all the four, with six Ahgas, and 
their mystical (secret) treatises, sakhds of Yajurveda, the Samaveda 
with its thousand paths ( catvaro veddh sdhgah sarahuya bahudha 
vibhinm ekasatam adhvaryusdkhdh sahasra - varlma samaveda), the 
sacred traditions of the Bdhv-rcas (ekavmsatidhd bahv - rcyam), 
the Atharvaveda with nine branches ( navadhatharvano vedo), treatises 
on dialogues, or the science of logic ( vdkov'dkyam ), Epics, historical 
legends ( itihdsa ), Puranas und the science of medicine {vatdyakam f. 
In another reference, Patanjali also refers to texts, handed down by 
repetition from the Atharvaveda (d tharvana amnayah)*. There are 
also references to a work called Samgraha, Metrics ( Chxndah s astray 
and Dharmasdstra 8 . The study of Astrology was made with measure¬ 
ments, and there are references to kola - time, and muhurta - a parti¬ 
cular division of time (sakdstham jyotisam adhite - sakdlam simuliur- 
lam' 1 . A comparative study of all doctrines (sarvatantra) is also 
mentioned 9 . Patanjali refers to Brahma'nw _studying klsahisni i 
doctrine and were accordingly known kdsahtsnim adhite kasak;tsnx 
Brahma,ni)\ In the same way, students reading Sumanottara and 
VdsavadaUd were called Saumanottarika and Vdsavadatlika?, but one 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


Ibid., LL. 7-9 
Ibid., L. 17. 

I. 1.1 p. 9 LL, 21-23. 

IV. 3.131 p. 320. L. 9. 

1. 2.32 p. 208. L. 19. 

I. 2.64 p. 242. L. 25. 

VI. 3.79 p. 170. L. 17. 
IV. 2.60 p. 284. L. 12. 
IV. 1.14 p. 206. L, 9. 
IV. 2. 60 p. 284. L. 12. 
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doubts if the reading of these stories could confer a different class of 
studentship. It could only imply that there was room for non-serious 
studies as well. In this comment on the Sutra Chandobrahmanani 
ca tadvisayani), meaning that the affix denoting the ’announcer’ has 
the force of ‘one who studies’ or ‘one who knows’ when added to a 
Veda - Text or Brahmanas; and a prokta affix could only b * added to 
a Veda or a Brahmana, when an adhyetr or vedetr affix follows it’, 
Patafijali mentions 1 the study of the Vedas, as announced by Kroda, 
Kahkata, Muda , Pippalada; the Kalpa texts announced by Kasyapa or 
Kusika, and other subjects. Paihgi was also read, along with the 
old Kalpas of Kasyapins, Kausikins and Arunaparaji, as suggested by 
Maxmuller®, and old Sutras including those of the Para sarins, Sailalins, 
Karmandius and Krasvins. 

Besides popular studies including narratives (dkhydyika), histori¬ 
cal legends, Puranas and tales like those of Yava-krlta, Priyahgu, 
Yayati, Vasavadatta and Sumanottara®, there was, probably, some 
training in other subjects, like, Vayasavidyd - tbe science of augury 
from observing crows, chiromancy etc. (ahgavidyd), and the science 
of animals ( golaksam - a'svalaksancd). Ksatra vidyd, DharmavidyW 
Juristic studies and Traividyd were not neglected, and Patafijali also 
refers to training given in archery ( dhanusi siksate )*. It is interesting 
to learn that a person belonging to a higher caste, even though degrad¬ 
ed, was entitled to the study of the Vedas ( Yadi tarhi nipatandny cipy 
evam jafiyakdni bhavanti srotryamas chando ’ dhite 7 ). 

Despite the study of other subjects, the importance of grammar 
was immense’, and Patafijali contemptuously refers to a bad grammar¬ 
ian ( vaiyakaranapasaf . This fact is also evident from the growth 

1. IV. 2.66 p. 286. L. 12. 

2. His. Anc. San. Lit. p. 364, note. 

3. IV. 2. 60 p. 284. LL. 7—9. 

4. Ibid. ,L. 2. 

5. Ibid, , L. 6. 

6. I. 3. 21. p. 280. L. 8. 

7. Iff. 1 . 122, p. 87. L. 8. 

8. V. 3. 47. p. 411. L. 6. 
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of grammatical literature between the time of Panini and PataBjali. 
The latter has referred 1 to four land marks in the history of grammar, 
represented by the schools of the four Acaryas: Apisala, Panini, Vyadi 
and Gautama, probably in chronological order. He also mentions the 
grammarians of the following schools - Bharadva jiyu 2 3 , Saunaga , 
Kunaravadava 4 , and Sauryabkagavata 5 . All the schools lay empha¬ 
sis on grammatical studies preceding initiation into the Vedas. 

Place and Time of Study : 

These varied according to the circumstances and nature of studies. 
PataHjali refers to gurukula or the ‘teacher’s house’, where the pupils 
were always under the canopy of the preceptor to protect them 
(gutund sisya's chatravacchadyah sisyena ca gurus chatravat pari- 
palyahf. YajBavalkya also enjoins a naisthika Brahmaria-a celibate 
all his life, to live with his Acarya, and in the absence of the latter 
with his son, or wife, or even fire 7 8 . The Bhasyakara also refers to 
an unsteady pupil, - known as tirthakaka who, like a crow, wandered j 
from teacher to teacher ( yo gurukulam gatva na ciramtis’hati sa ucyaie 
tirthakaka iti) 6 . There are references to pupils coming from teacher’s 
place (aupadhyayakam or dcaryakam ) 9 which may imply that they | 
were residing with him. The boarders were known as unte-vasin 10 , 
and the teacher, providing lodging, was called ante-guru 11 . PataBjali 
also refers to danda-mdnavaka —staff-pupils belonging to different 

1. VI. 2. 36 p. 125. L. 12. 

2. I. 1.20 p. 73. L. 26. 

3. II. 2.18 p. 416. L. 15. 

4. III. 2.14 p. 100, L. 8. 

5. VI. 2.106 p. 421. L. 13. 

6. IV. 2.62 p. 333. L. 1. 

7. II. 49. 

8. II. 1.42 p. 391. L. 7. 

9. IV. 2.104 p. 295. L. 19. 

10. IV. 3.104 p. 315. L. 22. 

11. VI. 3.10 p. 145. L. 16. 
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schools, as for example, Kanva danda-manavakdh and DaJcsa danda 
mdnavakah 1 2 , who were probably day scholars. Danda ox staff was the 
common, mark of pupilage, indicating the school to which the pupils 
belonged. Sometimes this mark of pupilage was associated with a 
particular region, as for instance, Pancald mdnavakah •*. It was, 
really, the name and fame of the teacher that attracted students 
from different places. A teacher, approached from a distance of a 
hunderd yojanas, was known as yaujana satiko guru (yojanasatdd 
abhigamanam arhati) 3 . There is no information on the question of 
fees, but it was charged is some form; and in certain cases, probably, 
paid in advance 4 5 6 . Sometimes it was the maternal uncle ( mdtulaka ) 
who imparted instructions to the nephew ( upadhyayasya sisyo 
matulasya bhagineydf. 

The time of study differed according to the age, and circum¬ 
stances. The initiation started early in spring (vasanto’dhyanamy, 
as is the practice even now in India, but in the light of the Ka'sika 
it can be suggested that Patanjali was referring to the study of 
literature dealing with Yasanta (vdsantikah) 7 . Asa rule, students 
studied in the day time, but there are references to studious ones 
working at night as well (imakabhydm chatrabhydm rairir adhlta atho 
dbhyam ahar apy adhitam ) 8 9 . The Bhasyakara . also mentions a 
student studying in a quiet place at night after protecting the light 
from the wind ( tathd kanso ’gnir nivata ekante suprajvalito ’dhyaya - 
nam prayojayatiy . Light was produced by burning dried cow- 
dung ( kdrisa ) and it was necessary to sit in a quiet corner, lest the 
strong wind might cause fire in the hut. Though there are many 

1. IV. 2.102 p. 297. L. 5. 

2. IV. 1.165 p. 267. L. 9. 

3. V. 1.74 p. 308. L. 17. 

4. Milindapahha p. 1. 

5. III. 3.18 p.'145. L. 1. 

6. IV. 2.63 p 284. L. 21. 

7. p. 308. 

8. II. 4.32 p. 481. L. 10. 

9. III. 1.26 p. 33. L. 8. 
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references 1 to lamps in the Mahdbhdsya, the pupils had, perhaps, no 
money to pay for the oil. 

Methods of Study : 

The methods, too, varied according to the subjects, as for 
example, the rote one was most suitable in Vedic studies. Panini, 
ip his Sutra Srotriyams chando'dhite a , has referred to the Srotriyas, 
called Brahmanas in the Kdsika, who learnt by heart the Chandas 
or Vedas. In this connection, Patahjali mentions reading aloud 
(uccair adhiycina nicair adhiycina) 3 . This was done according to the 
prescribed rules [upayukta manavaka ity ucyante ya ete niyamapurva- 
kam ddhitavanto > bhavanti)*. The Acarya taught his pupils in a 
friendly way (tad dcdryah suhrdbhutvanv acaste ) s . As pointed out 
by Pataiijali, the Vedic scholar recited verses beginning with Sam, 
a term expressing auspiciousness, in order of Sections (prapdthaka) 
after uttering the sacred syllable Om ( om ity uktvd v.ttdntasah sam 
■Ity evamddlh sabdan pathanti) 3 . From this, one gets the imperess- 
ion that the Vedic scholars were grown up and had a firm grounding 
in grammar which, iii Patafijali’s time, preceded Vedic studies. 
This enabled them to follow with ease the Vedic recensions in the 
light of the preceptor’s comments, rather than exclusively committ¬ 
ing verses to memory without properly understanding them. The 
earlier method, however, was not discouraged. Recitation, popul¬ 
arly known as nipathd’, was done in company (vyatipa'haf. Doubts, 
if any, were removed by the commentary or interpretation of the 
teacher ( vyTikhydnato visesapratipattir na hi satndeJidd alaksanam iti 
nityaparydyavdcino grahanam iti vydkhyasyatmh)*- The ruling or 


1. I. 1.49 p , 119. L. 9; II. l.l p. 359. L. 6 etc. 

2. V. 2.84. 

3. II. 1.2 p. 376, L. 7. 

4. I. 4.29 p. 329. L. 11. 

5. II. 4.32 p. 481. L. 3. 

6. I. 1.1 p. 5, L. 6 f. 

7. VIL 29 p. 283. L. 8. 

8. I. 3.15 p. 278. L. 24. 

9. I. 1.1 p. 6 LL. 27-28. 
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explanation, given by the teacher, was binding ( dedryapravrttir 
jndpayati )\ 

It is interesting to find emphasis laid on pronunciation and 
recitation (vaddmda) 3 . Those reading clearly were called scdhva- 
dhydyin, but others, rather slow, were known as vilambitadhyayin 3 5 . 
There were some reciting with a sweet voice, like an Indian cuckoo 
( Jcokildbhivychar 2 l 1 ). PataBjali also mentions the preceptor slapping 
the young pupil for wrong pronunciation (ya udatte kartavye ’nuda- 
Itarn Jearoti khandikopddhydiyas tasmai capelam daddli 3 . A khandika 
updahyaya taught only those pupils who learnt section by section, 
and, it seems, he had to manage with comparatively young boys w r ho 
could be slapped but not the older ones who were taught in a friendly 
manner. 

There is no reference to examination in texts, but it is probably 
implied in the two (Sutras of Panini - Karmadhyayune vrttam and 
Bakvacpurvapaddt iliac 6 . The two Sutras explain the use of the affix 
thak in the sense of this is his act occuring in study', after a word 
in the first case in construction, if such word is an action (karma) 
which, occurred (vrttamj in study (adhyayana); or, according to the 
next Sutra, in the sense of 'this is whose act occuring in study’ after 
a compound having a polysyllabic word as a prior member. Explain¬ 
ing this further, the Kasika classifies 7 students on the basis of errors,• 
commited in recitation at the time of the examination (yasya adhyaya- 
ne niyuktasya parl/csakale pa'Jiatah), as for instance, aikanyika, com¬ 
mitting only one mistake; dvaiydnyika- two mistakes; and traiyanyika- 
three mistakes. But there were some who committed twelve mistakes 
(dv~ dasdnyika); and it needed a good many recitations to avoid lapses 

1. I. 1.2 p. 15 L. 25. 

2. VI. 1. 12 p. 17, L. 6. 

3. VI. 2. 80 p. 131. L. 25. 

4. Ibid. L. 21. 

5. I. 1.1 p. 41. LL. 23—24. 

6. IV. 4. 63&64. 

7. P. 367. 
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in pronunciation. The other Sutra - SamJchydyah sarnjndsamghasul- 
rddhyayanesu) referring to the affixes under V. I. 182, connoting a word 
which signified a numeral in the sense of ’ this is its measure’, when 
the word, so formed, means ‘a name, multitude, a booh, or a fixed way 
and method of study’, mentions the number of times a subject was stu¬ 
died, as for example, five times ( adhyayane pancake ’ dhitahf. This 
point is not stressed by PataBjali. 

In another Sutra tad adhte tad Veda 3 , which refers to the use 
of the affix an after a word, denoting ‘some subject of study’, in the 
sense of ‘who has studied that’ or ‘who understands that’, the 
BhasyakSra in his gloss has clarified it by pointing out that adhite 
refers to studies depending on memory - where the rote system 
was adopted. He calls such a pupil sampatham pathati 4 viz. one 
who simply commits the texts to memory without understanding the 
the meaning. The other way was by grasping the contents, rather than 
letters in recitation ( Jcascic ca vetti na ca sampa'ham pathati). It is, 
therefore, clear that there was room for proper thinking and under¬ 
standing, commended earlier by Yaska 6 , in his Nirukta, who compar¬ 
ed cramming like dry logs of wood on an extinguished fire which can 
never illuminate. 

Relations between the Preceptor and the Pupil :— 

The relations between the two were cordial, but failings on 
both sides were not wanting. The academic relations, more filial 
in nature, commenced when the preceptor, seriously upholding the 
sanctity of learning, started his instructions with Kusa grass in his 
hand, and at an auspicious moment facing the east. The pupil was 
required to acquire the affection of his teacher for his own welfare, 
both in this world and in the life after (ye tavad etc guru - su'srusavo 

1. V. 1. 58. 

2- Kasikci p. 392. 

3. IV. 2. 59. 

4. IV. 2, 59 p. 283, L. 10. 

5. Ibid. , LL. 10—11 
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nama te ’pi svubhutyartham eva pravartante pdralaukikam ca no bhav- 
isyati iha ca nah prito gurur adhydpayispjati iti 1 ). The Smrtis also 
enjoin upon the pupil to show reverence towards his preceptor. 
According to Yhjilavalkya 2 , he should serve or worship the prceptor 
for the sake of learning, and be attentive, while Manu has prescribed 8 
service to the teacher, both as a student obedient to him, and even 
after the period of studentship. At another place, PataSjali refers 
to a pupil living in the village for the sake of his preceptor and his 
learning (grdme gurunimittam vasamah - adhyayananimittarn vasama 
itif. 

With begging bowl in his hands, the pupil went out on rounds 
(■ kamandalu-pcnim ch'atrnni adraksid iti'f, to the householders for food 
and other necessities (upadhyuyasya sisyo yajycikulani gatvaqvdsd- 
mdini labhate) 6 . According to Yajftavalkya, the pupil presented 
his alms to the preceptor ( labdham tasmai nivedayet ) 7 . Some 
undesirables also stayed with the teacher. Patafijali has referr¬ 
ed to such pupils, studying the work of Panini for the sake of 
securing boiled rice ( odana-pdnirnydh ), but the Raudhiyas were 
desirous of getting ghee ( ghrta-raudlnyah ), and the Carayaniyas 
stayed fox blankets (kambala cdrdyaniydhf. These may have been 
the nick-names of these respective schools; but there were cases of 
students with little desire for learning, and they occasionally played 
truant. They tried to avoid their presence, but, when noticed by 
the teacher, they were discomfited ( katham upddhydyad antardhatta 
iii-pasyaty ayam yadimdm upadhydyah pasyati dhruvam preksnam 
upa-lambho yeti ) 9 . Such a thing was discouraged. The pupil with 

1. Ill, 1. 26 p. 36, LL. 1—2. 

2. 11.26- 

3. 11. 71, 72. 

4. I. 1.57 p, 148. L. 22. 

5. I. 4.84 p. 347. L. 17. 

6. I. 1.55 p. 133. L. 25. 

7. 11.27. 

8. I. 1.73 p. 190. L. 2. 

9. I. 4.28 p. 329. L. 2. 
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a smile looked beautiful ( hasanam cfiairasija sobhanam) 1 . Yajuavalkya 
prescribes 2 the following qualities in a student who should be taught 
according to Dharma : He should be grateful, non-hating, intelligent, 
pure, healthy, non-envious, honest, energetic, kindred, and should 
either impart knowledge or make a present of money. These qua¬ 
lities seemed necessary for a better understanding between the 
Preceptor and the Pupil. 

In cases of students committing errors, or for wilful default, 
the teacher exercised his authority of punishing him for the welfare 
of the latter :-(sdmrtaih panibhir ghnanti guravo na visoJcsitmh-ldda- 
ndsrayino dosas tadanasrayino gumhf. Sometimes the teacher was 
harsh and was known as ddrumdhyapcika , but a well-disposed one 
was called sobhano’dhyapaJca h An excellent or superior teacher was 
designated kcsthddkydpaka i . The pupils were also known according 
to their talents and disposition, as for example, a fiery boy (agm- 
rvnanavakd )®, a talkative one ( sabdakary ayam manavaka ) 7 , and a 
wicked pupil ( mdnavctka jatilakdbhirupa ), in contrast to a harsh 
teacher ( jatilakddhydpakaf. These may be extreme cases, but 
generally the teacher was friendly and well-disposed towards his 
pupils. Despite the offering of equal opportunities, the results 
varied according to the intelligence of the pupils ( samanam %hama- 
riariam adhiyindndin ca keeid arthair yujyante ’pare na ) 9 . 

The Mahdbhasya also refers to the wife of the teacher {upddh- 
yayi) 10 or (upadhy7xyani) n , hut there is no reference to the relation 

1. 111. 1.94 p. 80, L. 19. 

2. I. 28. krtajn-adrohi - medhivi-sucikutyxnasicakah 

adhyapyih sodhusuktuptosvirthaiiu dhcirtnatcis tv itne. 

3. VIII. 1.8 p. 367. LL. 12-13. 

4. VIII. 1.67 p. 379. LL. 19; 17. 

5. VIII. 1.68 p. 380. L. 13. 

6. VIII. 1.12 p. 368. L. 17. 

7. I. 1.1 p. 1. L. 13. 

8. I. 2.32 p. 209. LL. 20.21. 

9. I. 1.5 p. 31. L. 22. 

10. III. 2.21. p. 147. L. 20. 

11. IV. 1.49 p. 220. L. 21. 
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that existed between her and the pupil. Asa member of the 
family, the pupil was expected to pay her equal reverence. PataBjali 
does not mention the qualities necessary in a teacher and his pupil, 
as we find in the Milindapanha l , nor is there any reference to hard¬ 
ships connected with student’s life which, too, are mentioned in 
Buddhist literature 2 . Pie has classed the teachers into : Acdrya 3 ; 
Guru*, Siksaka 5 and Upddhydya 6 . Though they appear to be syno¬ 

nymous, there was, according to the Smrti literature, some difference 
in their respective functions. Yajhavalkya 7 distinguishes the two 
terms, Guru and Acarya; the former performed all the ceremonies 
even before the birth of the child till his initiation, but the latter 
initiated him into Vedic studies after performing the TJpanayana 
ceremony. The position of the Upddhydya was different. According 
to the Ydjnavalkya-smrti 3 he taught only a portion (khanda), but, 
as Manu 9 suggests, for his livelihood ( vrttyartham). The status of 
the Siltsaka appears to be analogous. As regards the different 
classes of students, we have already referred to the day scholars, 
and boarders (antevdsin). It may now be interesting to notice the 
types of schools named after the teachers, and the pupils who 
upheld the traditions of their respective schools. 

Different schools -named after the teachers - Gotras and Caranas :— 

The pupils were known after the teachers to whom they 
were attached. According to Panini’s Sutra: aedryopasarjanas edn- 
tevasi ( VI. 2. 36) - when a scholar is named by an epithet, derived 
from the name of bis teacher, that name is an dedryopasarjam. In 

1. p. 94. 

2. Ibid., p. 315: Mahavagga I. 25-26. 

3. IV. 3.131 p. 320. L. 9. 

4. I. 2.32 p. 208. L. 19. 

5. I. 2.64 p. 242. L. 25, 

6. VI. 3.79 p. 170. L. 17. 

7. I. 34. Sa gvrur yah kriydh krtva vedam asmai prayacchati upariiya 
dadad vedam dcaryah sa uddhrtah. 

8. I. 35. ekade'sam upddhydya.. 

9. IF. 141. Yo'dhydpavati vrttyartham upddhyayah sa ucyate 
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this class, Patanjali has mentioned the dvanda compound Apisalap- 
amniya vyddiyagautamiyah' - meaning the students belonging to the 
schools of Apitala and Panini; and Vyadi and Gautama. At another 
place, he has referred to the relation ot schools with gotras, as for 
exajnple, in asti no gargaih. sambandah - asli no vatsaih sambandha 
iti'f. Both, Panini and Patanjali, have mentioned a number of got¬ 
ras which appear to have been based on Vedic mantras, religious 
traditions and sacrificial customs associated with a particular sage 
and later on adopted by all his followers. Patriarchal hegemony 
was recognized, and the head of the gotra was the connecting link to 
all those having physica l and spiritual ties with that gotra. Different 
names to the succeeding pedigrees are also to be traced in the Mahd- 
bhdsyad, as for instance: Garga, his son GSrgi, grandson Gargyah and 
the great grandsons called Gargyayanas. 

Carana .— 

This term, occurring in the compound caranasambandha, lias 
the sense of mvasa ( caranasambandhena. nwdsalaksmo)*. Here 
Pataitjali has quoted three caranas dwelling in the east (trayah prac- 
ydh), three in the west (traya udtcydh), and three in the middle 
(tfayo rmdhyamah), The position oi the Caranas , often considered 
as synonvmous with the Sakhas (cf. Nirukta - Sarvacarananaw expl¬ 
ained by Sarvasdkhdnam, I. 17), engaged the attention of the late 
Professor Max Muller* who explained the difference between these 
two terms, as well as with the Parisad, which is also mentioned by 
Patalijali®. According to the late Professor, Sakha signified the 
various editions, or, more properly, the various traditions, that 
branched, off from each of the three original branches of the Veda. 
In the latter sense, despite its similarity with Carana, there was an 

1. VI. 2. 36 p. 125. L. 11. 

2. II. 1. I p. 366. L. 3. 

3. IV. I. 93 p. 247. L. 22; IV. 1. 1 p. 193. L. 14. 

4. IV. 2. 138. p. 301. L. 5. 

5. Hist. Anc. Sans. Lit. p. 124 f. 

6. HI- 3. 108 p. 155 L. 10. 
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important difference, as we notice sakham adhi'e but never eardrum 
adhite, and still less Pansadam adfnte. Sdkhd, originally meant a 
literary work, and that Carana did not. The use of the term sdkhd 
sometimes in the sense of Carana was due to the fact that the former 
did not exist as written books, but only in traditions of the Caranas; 
each member of the latter representing, what should be called, the 
copy of a book. In a passage from Jagaddhara’s commentary on 
Mdlatimddhava, Carana is said to mean a number of men who are 
pledged to the reading of a certain sdkhd of the Veda, and who have 
in this manner become one body (Caranasabdah sdk/idvisesddhyayan- 
aparaikatdpanna - janasarnghavdeif. He also referred to Panini 
mentioning Caranas, as constituting a multitude - that is comprising 
a number- of followers (Caranebhyoh dharmaval - samuhdrthe) 1 2 . In a 
vdrttika on IV. 1. 63, even women are mentioned, as belonging to a 
Carana, as for example, KatJn 3 4 was the wife or daughter of a Brahma- 
na who belonged to the Carana or read the sakhds of the Rathas. 
A Sdkhd- a portion of the Sruti, could not properly include law books, 
but the followers of certain Sakhds could, in course of time, adopt a 
code of law binding on their Carana only, which naturally, went 
after the name of their group. Thus ICdthakam could be used not 
only for the sacred traditions, but also for the laws of the Kathas. 
According to PataffjaJi, these sacred traditions were known as Amndya, 
as for instance, the doctrines and traditions, associated with the 
school of Katha were described as Kadidkdm {kafhdndm dhanna a - 
mndyo vd Icdthakamf. Others mentioned in this context are : 
Kald'pakam, Maudakam and Paippalddakam. Even the Prdli'sdkhyas 
were named according to Caranas, and they were the exclusive pro¬ 
perty of the readers of certain Sakhds, more than even the Kuladhar- 
mas or family laws. New Caranas, in later times, were also founded 
on sacred texts peculiar to themselves. 


1. Max Muller. Op. cit. 

2. IV. 2. 46. 

3. VI. 3. 42 p. 157. L. 13. 

4. IV. 3.120 p. 319. L. 5. 
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.s the position of a Parisad, although every prdti- 
saJchya could be called a Parsada (of. Pin. IV. 3. 123), viz, a work 
belonging to a Parisad, not every Parsada could be called a Prati - 
sakhya except those which contained the rules of pronunciation for 
a popular sdkhu or text of the Vedic hymns, studied and taught in 
certain Parisads. In this connection, may be cited the B(hadclra- 
nyalca Upanisad' in which there is a reference to Svetaketu’s visit to 
the Parisad of the Panealas. 

With tliis explanation of the terms, serving as the background 
for a proper understanding, we may refer to the actual references to 
such schools in the Muhdbhdsya. The main grammatical schools 
were those of Apisali, 2 Pdnini* Tyddi , 4 S kalya, “ KunaravTdam* 
Sauvcsva 7 and Sakatdyana 8 . Amongst the Vedic schools were those of 
the Black Yajurveda ( Kathahim ), and Kdldpakam which w 7 ere very 
popular in different villages ( grdme grdme Ka'hakam Kdldpakam ca 
procyate), 9 the school of Varalantu [Vdratantavlydh) and that of Tittiri 
(I'aittinyah) 10 from the Black Yajurveda, and Paippalddaka, 11 a 
recension of the Atharvaveda. 

Other schools, mentioned by Patanjali, including those of a 
specialized nature, were Yajnikas, Bahvrcas, Aukthilcas and Mtmdm- 
salcas. 12 The first one consisted of those who were well-up in rituals, 
but they were equally proficient in grammar as PataEjali called them 
vaiydkarams. The members of the second school were familiar with 

1. VI. 2, 

2. IV. 2.45 p. 281. L. 3. 

3. I. 1.20 p. 75. L. 3. 

4. I. 2.64 p. 244. L. 8. 

5. 1. 1.18 p. 72. L. 8. 

6. VII. 3.1 p. 317, L. 9. 

7. VI. 1.127 p. 89. L. 22. 

8. III. 2.1 p, 120. L. 21. 

9. IV. 3.101. p. 315. L. II. 

10. IV. 2 66 p. 286. L. 9. 

11. IV. 1.1 p. 195. L. 25. 

12. II. 2.29 p. 430. L. 20. 
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-Veda and could represent in sacrificial ceremonies. The 
Aukthikas studied the Ukthas-a kind of recitation, or certain verses,' 
forming a sub-division of the Sastras, recited in contra distinction to 
the Sdman verses which are sung, and Yajnas, or muttered sacrificial 
formulas . 1 The last school was noted for its members following the 
Mimlmsa principles. According to Max Muller , 2 the BrShmanas car¬ 
ed for the divine authority of the Gratis and implicitly maintained 
the doctrines of the .Rsis in tlieir original simplicity and purity. In 
philosophical discussions, they allowed the greatest possible freedom, 
and, although, at first only three philosophical systems were admitt¬ 
ed as orthodox, the two MxmSmsas and Nyaya, their number was 
soon raised to six so as to include the Vailesika, Samkhya and Yoga 
schools. Keith suggested 3 that from Meclhatitlii onwards, use is 
made of Mimamsa principles to overcome legal difficulties which 
arose from the recognition in the law schools of many conflicting 
texts as all having authority, just as the Yedic texts, before the com¬ 
pilers of the Mimamsa presented innumerable difficulties. 

"There were certain other schools, based on gotras or teachers, 
like those of Upagu - a pupil of that school was known as Aupaga- 
viya,* and a young girl was called Aupagavi manaviJca , 6 Kapinjali, 
ancl Kautini ; tlieir pupils were respectively called Kapinjalah 6 and 
Kaufinah. There were some other schools of Kanvyayana (Kanva- 
yana), the descendants of Kanva; the pupils of this school were 
known as Kamyayamydh . 7 The SalcmJcah 8 belonged to the school 
of Salanki, arid the other ones were : Bhdradvdjiydh , 9 Sakai ah , 19 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 


Monier Williams; Sans. Eng , Diet. p. 726. 
Op. cit. p. 78. 

His. San. Lit, p. 475. 

IV. 1.90. p. 243. L. 5. 

IV. 1.93 p. 247. L. 24. 

IV. 1.90 p. 243. L. 18; 

IV; 1.165 p. 267. L. 14. 

IV. 1.90 p. 244. L. 25. 

IV, 1.79 p. 234. L. 19. 

IV. 1.18 p. 213. L. 7. 
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Audameghdh ( audamedhydyd'schdtrd audameghdh), 1 Audulomi , 2 Gdrgi- 
yd;VdtslydV and Kdsyapdh 1 associated with their respective gotras. 
The Krauddlf traced their descent from Kruda. There are also refe¬ 
rences to liausikinah and Pardsarinah * PataFijali mentions several 
other schools as welll - Taumburavinah, Haridravinah , Aruninah, 
Sddgdyaninah and Bhdllgvinah? Mdthardh 9 and Paihgalakdnvdh. 9 
Sometimes the pupils studied at their father-in-law’s house, and 
they were known as svasureryuna's chatrdh svasurdh. 10 

Some professional schools are also noticed by Patarijali, as for 
instance, those of actors (saildlin), 11 and players on instruments 
(mardangika). 12 The references to musical instruments and play¬ 
acting in the Mahdbhdsya definitely suggests the existence of such 
schools which imparted instructions in play-acting and playing on 
instruments. On this point, Kautilya 13 has also referred to the 
arrangements for higher teaching for the production of great teachers. 
There were also schools or teachers who .imparted instructions in 
military subjects (ksdtramdyd) M , or practical training in the use of 
sword (asibhir yuddham), and cavalry (os vair ijuddham) 15 . It is not 
certain about the provisions made for teaching subjects like, Chiro¬ 
mancy (angavidyd), and understanding the signs of crows (vdyasa- 
cows and horses (golaksana - asvalaksana); or in Itihdsa - 

1. IV. 1.78 p. 229. L. 25. 

2. IV. 1.78 p. 230. L. 5. 

3. IV. 1.89 p. 240. L. 15. 

4. Ibid., p. 271. L. 13. 

5. IV. 2.66 p. 286. L. 12. 

6. Ibid., L. 16. 

7. IV. 2.104 p. 296. LL, 14-15, 

8. II. 2.18 p. 452. L. 19. 

9. I. 1.73 p. 190. L. 10. 

10. IV. 1.90 p. 243. L. 98. 

11. IV. 2.66 p. 286. L. 18. 

12. IV. 4.55 p. 332. L. 4. 

13. Arlhasastra II. 27. 

14. IV. 2.60 p. 284. L. 6. 

15. V. 1.59 p. 356. L. 23. 
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FEES AND PERIOD OF STUDY 



historical legends, Pnranas, counting and accounting ( pariganaria), 

| There was room for elementary study ( varmpdtha )\ though there is 
no reference to the young teacher, popularly known as ddraJcdcarya 2 
in later literature. 

Fees and Period of Study: 

There is no reference to the fees paid to the teacher, either in 
a lump sum, or by part payment, though at one place Patarfjali cites 
the gift of cows to the teacher ( upadhyaya gam daddti iti) z . The 
question of fees, it seems, was not very important, because the dif¬ 
fusion of learning had no mercenary motive. It was the duty of the 
householders to meet the requirements of the Preceptor and his 
family, as well as his pupils, but the Upadhyaya, whom PataSjali 
has called Khandikopddhydya, in the light of Manusmrti , 4 did 
charge for imparting instructions in only a portion of the Veda, or 
their Afigas, The day scholars, were expected to pay fees in cash, 
or in kind, so that the teacher could maintain himself and his family. 
The study of a portion, according to the Ydjnavalkya-smrtP was also 
fruitful. There is no reference to the period of study, but, as sug¬ 
gested by Ysjhavalkya®, for each Veda the Brakmacarya should be 
for twelve years or five, or, as some say, till they are completely 
acquired. Manu suggests 7 that a student, who has studied in due 
order the three Vedas, or two, or even one only without breaking the 
rules of studentship, shall enter the order of householder. Patafijali 
looks with contempt upon those entering domestic life without com¬ 
pleting the period of study. It, therefore, seems that there was 
some prescribed period of study, though the actual number of years * 
are not mentioned. 


1. I. 1.69 p. 178. L. 20. 

2. Lalitavistara p. 144. 

3. I. 4.32 p. 330. L. 13. 

4. II. 141. 

5. II. 47. 

6. II. 36. 

7. Ill, 2. 
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W riling : 


Despite insistence on the rote method, writing was in use, and 
the Greek script is mentioned in the Mahabhasya (Yavandmlipif. 
It is later on referred to as one of the 64 scripts in which the Sakyan 
prince Gautama was proficient. * 2 The Mahavastu has also mentioned 3 4 5 
Yavani, besides other scripts - Puskarasan, Kharosti ( Kharosthi ), 
Brahnii, Kutalipi, Saktinlipi, Lekhdlipi and Mudralipi or seal writ¬ 
ing. It is certain that Greek, Kharosthi and Brahmi were popular- 
scripts in that period, though the use of the former two was confined 
to North-West India. 

Female Education : 

In the Mahabhasya there are references to Upadhyaya, Upadh- 
yayi 4 and Upddhydyani . 8 The last word is translated by Monier 
Williams 6 as ‘the wife of a teacher’ while the former two, probably, 
denoted a female teacher ( upetyddhiyate tasya upadhydyi upadhyaya). 
PataSjali also refers to a young girl of the Aupagavi school ( Aupagavi 
mdnavikd) v and a Brahman! studying Kasakrtsnl doctrines ( Kq’sakrts - 
mm adhite Kd'sdkrtsnd Brahmani). 6 There are two other terms in 
the Mahabhasya - Sdkfilii and Yasfiki 9 - both, being synonymous, 
mean ‘female lance or spear-holder’. Does it signify that martial 
education was imparted to ladies ? One is doubtful on this point, 
but, as regards their literary education, references from earlier lite¬ 
rature 10 suggest initiation of girls for education before marriage. The 
eminence of Ghosa and Lopamudra is evident from the Bg-Veda, and 

— — L49 p> 220> L , 9 

2. Lalitavistara. p. 125. 

3. Vol.I. p 135. 

4. III. 3.21 p. 147, L. 20. 

5. IV. 1.49 p. 220, L. 21. 

6. Op. cit. p. 213, 

7. IV. 1.93 p. 247. L. 24. 

8. IV. 1.14 p. 206. L. 9. 

9. IV. 1.15 p. 209. L. 10 

10. Cf. RV. X. 5. 18. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION 

Upanisad 1 , there is a ritual for the benefit of 
a person, anxious for the birth of a daughter, who could distinguish 
herself as a scholar in due course. Even the deeper problems of 
philosophy were probed into by women like Maitreyx and Gargi, 
though such a thing was getting unpopular with the passage of time. 
According to Megasthenes, 2 the Brahmanas did not communicate 
knowledge of their philosophy to their wives, lest they leave home. 
Manu permits* the upanayana of girls, provided the Yedic mantras 
for the occasion are not recited. 

i .-i .m«uc.in Dir.mwjnn Mjwpiimt. 'A. -./■ b'y-hY?? ivu';,,;; 

In the light of these obervations, it is not surprising to notice 
Patanjali’s reference to female education. The Mahavastu has 
quoted two references 4 to female education - that of a banker’s, 
daughter being brought up as an ascetic, and she was competent 
enough to discuss sastras, and another girl who belonged to the arti- 
zan class but was talented. 

Lastly, the Bhasyakara has referred to a handsome dark comp- 
lexioned person who was conversant with every branch of learning, 
and was known as dittha . 6 This reference may suggest that there 
was scope for learning even for non-Aryans who were dark-complex¬ 
ioned, as Patanjali is very particular about the complexion of the 
Brahmanas which he has described in the Mahabhdsya. 

Assemblies : 

The word denoting learned bodies is Parisad but Patanjali has 
used the form Par is at? Panini refers to the use of the affix mja 
after the word Parisad in the sense of ‘who assembles there ( Parisado 

-.---—-—--‘-------‘—T-T 

1. VI. 4.17. 

2. Frag. XLI - Op. cit. 

3. 11.66. 

4. Vol. II. p. 53; Vol. III. p. 391. 

5. V. 1.119 p. 367. L. 20. 

6. Ill- 3.108 p. 155, L. 10. 
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nyah bhavati sama vayan samavaiti ity etasmin visaye). 1 Its cons¬ 
titution is referred to by YajBavalkya, 2 who suggests that four per¬ 
sons, who knew the Vedas and the Dharmas, or only the three 
sciences, constituted a Parisad. “What it says is Dharma, or that 
which even one person, who is best among the knowers of spiritual 
sciences, declares.” It appears that the institution of Parisad regu¬ 
lated the academic activities of different groups, or schools, and 
served as a means for the development and propagation of learning. 
The Gobhila Grliya Sutra 3 mentions a teacher with his Parisad. 

We have taken into account the educational system in the time 
of PataSjali in all its aspects. The objects of study, with particular 
reference to grammar in the Preamble to his work - were many, but 
the ultimate aim was to seek the highest knowledge. It could be 
made perfect, not only at the time of receiving instruction, but also 
through assimilation, teaching and application. The continuous 
study at different periods made an enthusiastic student, proficient in 
the understanding and interpretation of Vedic mantras at appro¬ 
priate occasions. The subjects of study were, besides grammar 
which preceded Vedic studies, the four Vedas with six An gas, their , 
mysteries, a hundred Bakhas of the Yajur-Veda, and the Sama-Veda 
with its thousand paths, treatises on dialogues, or the science of logic, 
Epics, Puranas and Medicine. Other studies included Samgraha, 
Metrics, Dharmasastra, Astrology, and a comparative study of all 
doctrines ( sarva-kinlra ), and popular subjects like the tales of Su- 
manottara and Vasavadatta. The Smrtis, Chiromancy and. the 
Science of animals are also mentioned. The place and time of study 
varied, though it was generally the home of the teacher, where the 
over-zealous pupils studied by the light of.the covy dung fire in a 
quiet corner at night. There were also day scholars, and others 
who had partial instructions. The method of study- was the .rote 
system, but there was scope for discussion and interpretation - for a 


1. IV. 4.44. Kasika p. 364. 

2. 1.9. 

3. III. 2. 40. 
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proper understanding of the texts. Emphasis was laid on pronun¬ 
ciation, and, probably, there were examinations in recitations. The 
relations between the Preceptor and his pupils were very cordial - 
each side bearing his responsibility, but there were occasional lapses, 
like, the student running away due to the harshness of the teacher. 
We also mentioned the names of different schools, and referred to 
fees and period of study. Only the Khandika teachers charged for 
their instructions; others seem to be doing that freely, depending 
on the householders who met their requirements, and whatever the 
parting student paid as guntdajcsind on the completion of his edu¬ 
cation. Lastly, we referred to writing, female education, and the 
probable scope of study for non-Aryans, and the Parisads or assem¬ 
blies. The reference to the Yavariam or the Greek script is not 
surprising, since Patanjali refers to the settlements of the Yavanas. 
In the light of the above study of the educational life in that period, 
it may be suggested that education was planned on the ancient model 
which laid stress on proper understanding and interpretation, with¬ 
out completely giving up cramming which was necessary in certain 
cases. 
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RELIGIOUS CONDITION 

India in the time of Patanjali witnessed the revival of Vedic 
sacrifices, as is evident from the references, in the MahabMsya, and 
the Ayodhya inscription recording two horse sacrifices performed by 
Pusyamitra Suhga. The period was equally notable for the evolut¬ 
ion of the Visnu-Vasudeva cult which had originated earlier. These 
religious factors did not interfere with the Sramana religions - 
Buddhism and Jainism. The famous stupas at Bharhut and 
Saftchi, the former with its railing and toranas, and the latter 
with the railing alone, testify to the unhampered activities of the 
Buddhists who created endowments in that period. It is, however, 
supposed on the evidence of the Divydvadana, 1 2 that the Sunga 
monarch tried to undo the work done by Asoka for Buddhism with 
a view to rising in the esteem of the Brahmanas. This is a short¬ 
sighted view. The Brahmanical fcluhga Emperor was well-known 
for his horse sacrifices, rather than for his attempt to destroy Bud¬ 
dhism. There is nothing to support the presumption of Dr. Bagchi* 
that the Greek invasion was inspired by the anti-Buddhist attitude 
of this monarch. It is unlikely that Pusyamitra would have per¬ 
mitted these Buddhist dedications if he was an antagonist. The 
Hathigumpha inscription of King Kharavela of Kalinga reveals the 
prosperity of Jainism in Kalihga. There also flourished the ascetic 
orders, some of which are mentioned in the Mahabhasya. In this 
connection, it is interesting to study some of the inscriptions which 
corroborate the evidence furnished by the Mahabhasya on this subject, 


1. pp. 433-4. 

2. I. H. Q. Vol XXII. 1946 p. 81. ff. 
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with particular reference to the Bhagavata cult. With this short intro¬ 
duction as the background, let us consider the different aspects of 
the religious life and conditions in that period. 

Revival of Vedic Sacrifices : 

In the preamble to his work, the Bhasyakara, while stressing 
the need for the study of grammar, also refers to the study of Yajrii- 
ka yastra ( Yajnikdh sastrena anuvidadhate). 1 It is well-known that 
Asoka had discouraged sacrifices of animals, hut they were revived, 
and perhaps with greater enthusiasm, in the time of Pusyamitra. 
PataBjali also quotes in the Mahdbhasya references to sacrifices, per¬ 
formed for this Brahmanical ruler (iha Pusyamitram ydjaydmahf 
Pusyamitro y agate yajaka ydjayantiti ). 8 This is supported by the 
Ayodhya inscription of Dhanadava which records the performance 
of two Asvamedha sacrifices by Pusyamitra ( dvirusvamedha ydjinah, - 
sendpateh Pusyamitrasya )' and the Malavikdgnimitra of Kalidasa.® 

The Mahabhdsya also refers to different types of sacrifices: Agnisloma, 
Rajasuya, Vajapeya, and the domestic ones - Pdkayajna or Panca- 
yajna, accessories needed in such sacrifices, their duration and fruits 
that accrued from their performances, and lastly the priests required 
for them, who received handsome daksirfus. Though the mate¬ 
rial, furnished by the Mahabhdsya on this point, is not as much 
as one finds in the Astddhyayi, still it is enough to suggest the revival 
of such sacrifices in that period. PataBjali refers to persons unquali¬ 
fied for this purpose ( ydjnika-pasa ),* and also mentions the amount 
of daksind, the sacrificial fee given to the Brahmanas - sometimes 
the gelded bull ( mahanirasto daksind diyate):’’ but occasionally the 
same cow passed on a thousand times (sahasrakrtvo dattva taya sarve 

1. I. 1.1 p. 9. L. 17. 

2. III. 2. 123 p. 123. L. 3. 

3. III. 1.26 p. 26. p. 34. L. 2. 

4. J. B. O. R. S. Vol. X. p. 203. L. 2. 

5. Act V. 

6. V. 3.47 p. 411. L. 6. 

7. VI. 2.38 p. 125. L. 21. 
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te sahasradaksinah sampanndh). 1 This may be an exaggeration but 
it is not unusual for a Brahmana to dispose of tbe cow which he has 
received from his yajamana, and the same is purchased again for that 
purpose. 

Types of Vedic Sacrifices: 

Patahjali mentions Agnisjoma, RajasTiya and Vdjapeya, besides 
the domestic sacrifices. The first one is mentioned several times* 
and the merits accruing from its performance are also enumerated. 
This sarcrifice is an ancient one mentioned in the Atharvaveda , 3 and 
in the Satapatha Brahmana . 4 As the simplest and the most com¬ 
mon of soma-sacrifice, it required the immolation of single goat, a 
he-goat to Agni and the chanting of twelve stotras, viz. the Bahish- 
Pawmana and four Ajya-stotras at the morning sacrifice; the Madh- 
yamdina-pavamdna and four pr$lhastotr&s at the mid-day service; the 
Trifiya or Arhhava - pavaniana, and the Agnistoma-saman at the 
evening service. The last named chant gave its name to the sacri¬ 
fice which is often explained as the Agnistoma-samsthas Jcratuh or the 
sacrifice concluding with Agni’s praise. 5 The Mahabhdsya does not 
mention changes, if any, made in the sacrifice of the animal. It’s 
time of performance, left vague in earlier texts, is unaccounted for by 
Patarijali. Keith doubted the views expressed by Hillebrandt, that 
it was the spring festival, celebrated at the new or full moon, which 
marked the beginning of the year, when a nectar of the gods was 
offered to them in the shape of King Soma®. It would be out of 
place to describe here in detail this Vedic ritual which seems to have 
been suspended till it was revived again. ^ __ 

J. I. 1.2 p. 17; L. 27. 

2. IV. 3.66 p. 312- LL. 4, 7: III. 4.’ p. 168 L. 15 etc. 

3. IX. 9.2; XI. 9.7. 

4. III. 7.1. 13. 

5. S. B. E. Vol. XLI. p. xiii. 

6. Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p. 327; cf. also E. R. E. Vol. 12, 
p. 795 and ref. 
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The Royal Consecration ceremony, known as the Rajasuya 
yajna 1 was performed for the purpose of conferring powers on the 
new King. Abhisecaniya, as the name of>a rite included in the- 
Rajasuya, is mentioned in the White Yajurveda, and in the three 
Samhitas of Black Yajurveda, as well asm several Brdhmanas, and 
the Srauta ritual of all the four Vedas. The last book of the Aila- 
reya Brahmana has abhiseha itself for its main topic. The details 
of the inauguration ceremony, as described in the Sanskrit literature, 
may be out of place here, but, according to G-oldstucker,* the Vaidika 
ceremony had undergone various modifications, and the inauguration 
ceremony at the Pauranic period had but little affinity with the 
Vaidika rite. P. W. Thomas suggested 1 2 3 that there were also special 
causes at work, such as the neglect of the old Srauta rituals, or the 
necessity of providing new forms for rulers who were without title to 
Ksatriya rites. Patarijali has not mentioned the details of this sacri¬ 
ficial rite which was certainly performed with the consecration of the 
Brahmanical Suhga ruler. A distinction is drawn between the 
Rajasuya, an elaborate ritual prescribed for Ksatriya King desirous of 
paramountcy, and Abhiseha which was a necessary act of State inclu¬ 
ding priestly rites. The Rajasuya, on the other hand, was an optional 
religious rite, undertaken with a set object and included a cere¬ 
mony of consecration. It displayed many popular elements in 
character with the great nobles and office-bearers playing an impor¬ 
tant part. 

The Vdjapeya, referred to by the Bhasyakara , 4 5 is mentioned in 
the Atharvaveda 5 and the Aitareya Brahmana * and fully described 
in the Srauta ritual of all the Vedas. The object, and the persons 
entitled to perform it, have been discussed by earlier authorities. 

1. V. 3.66 p. 312. LL. 4.T, 117 

2. Sanskrit Dictionary p. 280. 

3. E. R. E. Vol. I. p. 21 f. and all Ref. 

4. IV. 3.66 p. 312. LL. 5. 8. 12. 

5. XI. 7.7. 

e. in. 4i,i. 
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According to the A'maldyanq Grhya Sutra 1 , it was peiformed by one 
desiring• supremacy ( adhipatyakZma ), the SdhJchdyana gives, instead, 
&M desiring! abundance of food ( annadya ) and the Lllydyana requires, 
it for one promoted by brahman as and kings (yam brlhmaaa rajcmas. 
<h pyraskurvimn sa vdjapeyena yajet). According to the Satapatha.. 
Brithmana* the rite originated with Indra arid Brhaspati, who, with 
the aid of Saint r: won Prajapati. The reasonable solution, as. 
suggested by Eggeling and Hide bra ndt s is that Vdjapeya was origi¬ 
nally general' for all ranks which severally had more special rites, the 
Wdjdsuya, Brhaspatisava, Sthapatisam, ■■Gramamsava etc etc. The 
features of the Vdjapeya itfcelf seem to point to the conclusion of 
Weber that it was originally a popular celebration of victory or 
protnotion. 

In the MaJiabkasyo, Agnistoma is associated with Brahmanas 
(tatM vede khalv api vasante Brahma qo ’ gnistomldibhvjh, ltra'urbhir 
yajet) 1 . A bit of confusion, however, seems to have arisen regarding 
its curious position. Some texts place it above the Rdjasuya, sug¬ 
gesting that the former conferred paramountcv, while the latter only 
kingship. Others make the Vdjapeya appropriate for a paramount 
Iprd, and the Rdjasuya for a universal monarch like Varuna 5 . Keith 
suggested® a simple solution by making the Vdjapeya a rite which 
wgs performed by the King before the Rdjasuya, and by the Brah¬ 
ma na before the Brhaspatisava, a festival celebrated on his appoint¬ 
ment as a royal Purohita. 

( : ■■ 

Next in order is the Asvamedha sacrifice which was actually 
performed by a Sunga monarch. Patanjali mentions it separately 
in three different references 7 . He also refers to Asvayupa, the post 

1. IX. 9.1. 

2. V. 1.1. 

3. Cf. E. R. E. Vol. I. p. 21 ff and Ref. 

4. VI. 1.84 p. 57. L. 21. 

5. Cf. Vedic Index. Vol. II. p. 256. arid Ref. 

6. Op. cit. p. 340. 

7. 1/4.9 p. 315. L. 9; III. 1.85 p. 64. L. 22; VII. 1.39 p. 255, U 14, 
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YUPAS 

tf) which the sacrificial horse was. tied with its-wooden ring at Jhe $ 9 $. 
It is evident that the horse-sacrifice was not in letters,, but a,n accom¬ 
plished fact in this period. It is probable that Pataftjali may have 
joined in any of the two horse sacrifices as a priest. .. , | 

Yupas : 5 •»', y 

Patahjali also refers to Yupas, in a number of references , 1 which 
wore set up for binding the sacrificial animal. He has also mentioned 
the material of their .make-dam or vaibhitaka (Termina)ia Belleripa)yr 
( yupayadaru 2 3 - vaibhitalco yupahf These Yupas were associated-with 
Yedic sacrifices, and detailed instructions regarding their shapefapd 
size are mentioned in that literature. Thus, in the, >case. of. the 
Vojajwya sacrifice, its height should be -17 cubits, but in others-,- it 
varied from five to fifteen cubits . 4 5 6 It octagonal shape is fancifully 
compared in the Satapatha Brahma,no? to the eight syllables of each 
line of the Gayatri metre. The stem was never straight, but curved 
both at the top and at the centre; and at a distance of two to. eight 
inches from the. top of the post was a ring or lculalm technically 
called casala, which is mentioned by the Bhasyahara? Though wo¬ 
oden Yupas have not been found so far, numerous stone Yupas have 
been discovered in Northern India, the earliest being of the time of 
the Kusana ruler Vasiska . 7 It is interesting to find, in the 
Sutra and Dharma Sutra literature sentiments contrary to the sett¬ 
ing up of these Yupas. Thus Vasistha , 8 Baudhayana , 9 Visnu 10 , and 
Asvalayana 11 declared that the very touch of a Y r upa was as .polluting 

1. 1.1.! p. 38. L. 17; If. 1.36 p. 390. L.9 etc. ' . ; ' .. 

2. II. 1.36 p. 390. L. 9. • . r . 

3. V. 1.2 p. 338. L. 10. 

4. Kat. Srau. Sut. VI. 3. ; ■ . * 

5. V. 2.1.5. 

6. I. l.l p. 38. L. 17. • 

, 7. Vogel: Catalogue - Mathura Museum. No. Q. 13. 

8. IV. 37. 

9. I. 5.9.5. 

10. 22.69. 

11. III. 6.8. , / A! 
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as that of a funeral pyre, or a woman in her courses. These views 
were, probably, not endorsed, as we find references to the Yupas, 
and the actual performance of horse sacrifices in the time of 
Patafijali. 

Domestic Sacrifices : 

There are also references to domestic sacrifices, like, Paka- 
yajna, 1 or Panca-maha-yajna 2 . The former, according to the A'svala- 
yana Grhya Sutra 'was of three kinds-the hutas viz. the sacrifices offered 
over the fire; ovef something that is not the fire - prahutas; and the 
feeding of the Brahmanas ( trayah pckayajna huia agnau iyamana 
anagnau prahuta brahmanabhojane brahmanihutahf. Manu has men¬ 
tioned four forms of this domestic sacrifice (ye pakayajnas catvaro- 
vidhiyajna samanvitah)*. According to the Apastamba Grhya Sutra 6 , 
it denoted ceremonies sonnected with worldly life, but Max Muller 
suggested 6 that the general name of the sacrifices, performed accord¬ 
ing to the Grhya Sutras, was Pakayajna, where Paka symbolised 
either ‘small’ or ‘good’. Gautama has mentioned 7 seven kinds of 
Pakayajnas viz. the Astaka Parvana (offered on the new and full 
moon days), the funeral oblations, Sravani, Agrahayani, Caitri and 
Asvayuji. These are not mentioned by the Bhasyakara, but they 
are described in detail in the Asvalayana\ Gobhila 9 and Paraskara 10 
Grhya Sutras. One finds references to Astaka 11 and Agrahayani 12 bn 
they are used in different senses. 

1. IV. 2.35 p. 277. L. 9. 

2. IV. 1.33 p. 214. L. 12. 

3. I. 1.2-3. 

4. II. 86; Cf. Vasistfia XXVI. 10. 

5. f. 9.26. 

6. fiis. Anc. Sans. Lit. p. 203. 

7. VIII. 18. 

8. I. 1.2. 

9. . III. 10 seq. 

10. III. 3. seq. 

11. IV. 2.104 p. 298. L. 25. 

12. II. 3.38. p. 455. L. 13. 
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DOMEStlC SACRIFICES 

The performance of tbe Panca-mdhdyajna was incumbent on 
every householder ( sarvenaca grliasthena pancamahdyajrid nir vartyTi ) 1 . 
These, according to the .Smrtikaras 2 , Were: sacrifice offered to the 
Brahman ( adhydpanam braJimayajnah), the offering of water (tarpana) 
to the manes (pitryajnas tu tarpariam), the burnt oblation - the sacri¬ 
fice offered to the gods {homah prahuto), the Bali offering to the 
Bhutas ( bhavliko bali), and the hospitable reception of guests, the 
offering to men ( nryajno ’tilhipujdnam). The oblations to Devas is 
alluded to in the expression ( slyampratar homa-carupurodasan nir- 
vapatif, but more information is available in relation to manes. 
Besides the havyaix nd kavya oblations, offered to gods and pitrs res¬ 
pectively, it was necessary to perform srdddha, and the person dining 
on that particular day was called sraddhi or sraddhika (Sraddham 
anena bhuktam )\ This is done even now for propitiating the manes, 
and for one’s spiritual welfare. The wife joined her husband in the 
performance of sacrifices, and was entitled to an equal share of the 
fruits ( patnisamycja iti yatra yajnasamyogah), but this privilege Was 
not accorded to a sudra lady, despite her legal status (evam api tusa - 
jakasya patmti na sidhyalif. PataBjali does not mention the penance 
for the non-performance of such sacrifices, but, according to Manu, 
such a person lives not though he breathes ( na nirvapati pancdriam 
ucchavasan na sajivatif. 

Turayana was another kind of sacrifice mentioned by the Bhas- 
yakara (yas turdyanena yajatesa taurdyanika ity ucyate) 7 . It was 
one of the forms of the new and full moon offerings which could ex- 
tend to a year in duration 8 . The Sankhaya na Brahma^ mentions 

1. IV. 1.33 p. 214. L. 12. 

2. Mam. III. 70; Gaut. V. 3-5; Yaj, I, 102. 

3. IV. 1.53, p. 214. L. 12. 

4. II. 1,1 p.. 361. L. 21. 

5. IV.-1.33 p. 214. LL. 11-12, 

6. III. 72., , 

7. V. 1.72 p. 358. L. 7i 

8. Keith: Op. cit. p. 324. 
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Turdyana., as a yojna. performed for the attainment of heavext^sa esa 
s'vargakdmasyayajnah) 1 . •' •■'■■■ : • 

• Hll 1 ' 4 ’* ’ • 1 

Soma Drinking: , 

There is no reference in the Mahabhasya to other kinds of 
Vedic sacrifices, like, Jyotis oma or A.yus\oma which are mentioned by 
Panini, 2 3 4 5 and were performed for obtaining longevity. Soma drinking 
was* known, as Patafijali has referred to kuydapayya* at which ewers' 
or pitchers were used. The other form was called saincaya which 
required the stocking or accumulation of Soma. It is mentioneddri 
the same -sutra of Panini, t but it is unnoticed by the Bkasyakara. 
He has,' however, referred to the drinking of Soma according to the 
Yajrtika school, Which conferred this privilege on that person alone 
in whose family no one had suffered social degradation during the 
preceding three generations. . (Swam hi y jHikah pa hanti-dasapUrusa- 
nukam yasyd grke sudra na vidyeran sa $omam pibed Hti)* . According 
to Manu, the economic prosperity of the individual weighed in his 
claim to drink soma, that is, he possessed food, enough to last for 
three years or more, with which to maintain his dependents (yas'ya 
trod vlrsikam bhaktam parydptam bhrlyavrattaye-adhikam vd api vulyet 
sa soman pdtum arhati) 6 . If the Soma was drunk with a stock less 
than the prescribed one ( svalpiyasi dravye yah), the labour Was wast¬ 
ed (na tasya dpnoti tat phalamf. 

Minor Sacrifices*: v - 

There were certain minor sacrifices, like, navayujna 7 and catur- 
indsya 8 . The former, according to Gobhila 9 , was an offering of the 

1. IV. 11. 

2. VIII. 3 83. 

3. 111. 1. 130 p. 89. L. 16. 

4. IV. 1. 93 p. 248. L. 14. 

5. XI. 7. 

6. XI. 8. 

7. IV. 2. 35. p. 277. L. 8. 

8. V. 1.94 p. .360. L. 21. f 

9. III. 8. 9. 
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limits of the harvest; and a mass of boiled rice grains with 
sacred to Indra and Agni, was prepared. The latter represented 
three sacrifices performed at the beginning of the three seasons of 
four months each viz. Vaisvadevam, VaruyipraghTisah and Sdjcam- 
edhah. 1 These coincided with the beginning of three seasons - on 
the full moon days of the month of Phaluguna. Asadha and Kart-f 
tijka.* There are also references to certain other rites, as for instance, 
Sthalipaka, 3 Cam * Puroiasa 5 and Kapala , 6 which mav be considered 5 
in detail later on. 


Priests, Accessories and Duration of sacrifices \— 

The beginning of a Vedic sacrifice was preceded by the. 
recitation of sacred mantras, popularly called Svastivccana, which 
was followed by Puygcha-vccana, recited for wishing an auspicious 
day., while S' anti-vdcana 7 averted an evil. The Bhasyakara actually 
refers to a mantra recited in a sacrifice - asravantim druhemd svas- 
taye*. The principal ceremony was known as Praydja 9 . Its 
performer was called Rtvij‘° and the sacrifice! was known as 
Yajamana 11 . The Adhvaryu 12 priest, distinct from the Hotr 13 and 
TJdgZlf*, had to perform numerous functions, like measuring the 
ground, building the altar, preparing sacrificial vessels, fetching wood 
and water, lighting the fire and finally bringing the animal to the 


1. Tait Sam. /. 6.10. 

2. Vedic Index. Vol. II. p. 259 and ref. 

3. IV. 1. 85. p. 237. L. 8. 

4. V. 1. 2 p. 337. L. 15. 

5. V. 1.72 p.358. L. 9. 

6. IV. 1. 88 p. 239. L. 14. 

7. V. 1. Ill p. 362! L. 20. 

8. III, 1. 86. p. 65. L. 13. 

9. I. l. l p. 3. L. 10. 

10. I. 1. 27 p. 86. L. 7. 

11. II. 2. 49 p. 486. L. 9. 

12. I. 1. 3 p. 48. L. 26. etc. 

13. II. 1. 1 p. 372. L. 11 etc. 

14. II. 4. 1 p. 372. L. 12 etc. 
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sacrificial post and immolating it. While engaged in these duties, 
the hymns of the Yajurveda had to be repeated by him 1 . Nesla 
(Nestr) —the other priest, mentioned in the Vedic literature 3 , was 
engaged in the ritual of the Soma sacrifice; as one of the chief officiat¬ 
ing priests, he led forward the wife of the sacrificer, and prepared 
the sura. The priests connected with the Rgveda sacrifices, and 
mentioned by Patahjali, are: Hota ( Hotr ), and Pota ( Potrf . The 
functions of the former are clearly defined in the Rgveda 4 , his chief 
duty being the recitation of the Saslras. The latter, too, was one 
of the priests mentioned in the Rgveda, and in the Brahma nas 5 . It 
is presumed by its derivation from the root Pu - to purify, that he 
was engaged in the purification of Soma, and actually sang Soma 
hymns. Oldenburg’s suggestion 6 that he ceased in later literature 
to be a priest of any importance, save a mere name, may be true. 
PataBjali compares the two terms without further comments. The 
other priests mentioned by the Bhasyakara are: Prasasta ( Pra'sastr ) 
and Pratihartd (Pratihartr) 7 and Agnidha 8 . Their functions are not 
defined, but in earlier times Pra'sastr appeared as Hotr’s assistant 9 
while Pratihartr was attached to the Udgdtr, as we find in the Samhi- 
tas and the Brahma nas 10 . The last one was connected with the 
Atharvaveda confining himself to the kindling of fire, as his designa¬ 
tion suggests. There is, however, no reference in the Mahahlidsya 
to the requisitioning of their services in actual sacrifices. 

The accessories to a sacrifice included, firstly, the special area 


1. Cf. RV. X. 41. 3; Ait Brah 7. 16 etc. 

2. RV. I. 15. 3. Taitt Sam. i. 8. 18, 1; Ait Brah. VI. 3. 10, Sat. Brah. iii. 

8 . 2 . 1 . 

3. II. 2. 49 p. 486 L. 9. 

4. II. 1- 2; 36. 1. etc. 

5. RV. I. 94. 6; II. 5. 2; Ait BrZh. VI. 10. et seq; Sat Brah IV. 3. 4. 22. 

6. Religion des Veda pp. 383, 391, 395. 

7. III. 2. 135 p. 130. L. 23. 

8. IV. 3. 120 p. 318. L. 23. 

9. RV. I. 94. 6, Vaj Sam X. 21; Sat Brah IV. 6. 66. etc. 

JO. Taitt. Sam. iii. 3. 3. 1; Tail Br&h, i, 8, 2, 3; Sat Br(tfi. IV. 3, 4. 22 etc, 
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PRIESTS, ACCESSORIES AND DURATION OF SACRIFICES 


vvif h a place for recitation (stuti - bhumi) and the avaskara 1 , a pit 
for throwing refuse which are not mentioned by the Bhasyakara. 
The kusa? grass, also called Pavitra in the Kasilcu, 3 was used in sacri¬ 
fices. In the Soma sacrifice, the Putika grass (putikatfha) was 
substituted though Soma had not become obsolete (Vede ’pi somasya 
sthxine putikatrndny abhisunuyad ity ucyate na ca tatra somo bhutapu- 
rvo bhavati*. Patafijali comments no the Sutra relating to the irregular 
formation of the word ‘dvamdva’ in the sense of ‘secret’, and when 
it expresses a limit, a separation, employing in a sacrificial vessel 
(yajnapdtra), and manifestation 5 , but does not refer to that part 
relating to sacrificial cups which are accessories in a Vedic sacrifice. 
The oblation material was known as sdmnayya 6 , a substance mixed 
with clarified butter and offered as a burnt offering. It was especial¬ 
ly an offering of the Agnihotris, consisting of milk taken from a cow 
on the evening of the new moon mixed on the next day with other 
milk, and offered with clarified butter 7 . The oblations were prepared 
or offered in five cups or bowls ( paneakapala ) or in ten (< damkapdlaf . 
The Vedi's were constructed for sacrificial purpose, but there is no 
reference to the material used in preparing these altars which needed 
special class of bricks, as mentioned by Panini ( tadvdn asdm uvadhd.no 
mantra itis-akdsu luk ca match) 9 . The fire was kindled by the priest, 
followed by offering oblations with the recitation of mantras (tathd 
agnau Jcapdldny adhisrtya abhi-mantrayale) 10 . 

The important part in such sacrifices was the recitation of the 
mantras for invoking Vedic deities. There was an injunction against 


1. IV. 3.28. 

2. II. 2. 34 p. 436. L. 21. 

3. III. 2. 185 p. 2. 

4. I r 1. 56 p. 137. L. 10. 

5. VIII. 1.15 p. 370. L. 20 f. 

6. V. 4.36 p. 435. L. 16. 

7. Cf. T. S. 2,5.3,3; T. Br. 3,2,3 11; Sat. Bra. 1.6,2,6. 

8. IV. 1.88 p. 239. L. 14. 

9. IV. 4.125. 

10. 1.1.1 p. 8. L. 18. 
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the use of the apa-sabdas in yajnas (yajne punah karmani ndpabKa- 
sanief . A bad sacrificer was called yajnikapa'sa 3 . The mantras 
differed according to the nature of sacrifices. Patanjali refers to the 
Edjasuya mantras, as well as to those meant for the Agnisjoma and 
Vajapeya sacrifices ( agnis'ome bhavo mantro’gnispmah-rdjasuyah 
vajapeyah) 3 . The technical word juhoti is used for those sacrificial 
ceremonies to which the root hu and not yaj is applied 4 . The 
adaptable nature of the Vedic mantras, with reference to case end¬ 
ings not provided for, may suggest that Patarijali had first hand 
information for sacrificial ceremonies { na sarvair lihgair na ca sarva - 
bhir mbhaktibhir vede mantra mgadiialf. The other technical words 
udgrdbha and nigrdbha 6 are used in the sense of ‘the' uplifting’ and 
‘falling’ of sruk {udgrabhah nigrabha iti imau sabdau chandasi vaktav- 
yau srug udyamdnanipdtnnayor arthayoh) 7 . It is equally interesting 
to notice the reference to the Sdmidheni mantras becoming seventeen 
in number by the threefold repetition of the first and the last hymns 
(saptcidasa samidhenyo bhavantiti trih prathrridm anvaha trir uttmndm 
ity dvrttitdh saptadasatvam bhavati ) 8 . He has also commented on the 
Sutra ye yajna-karmani, giving special accentuation to the vowel of 
ye forming part of the sentence l ye yajamahe’ which was to be uttered 
with circumflex accent (pluta) only, during the process of the sacri¬ 
fice (ye yaj amah e sabdo bruhyadisu upasamkhyeyah 9 . The muttering 
of the mantras generally accompanied the burning of yajnasamidh , 
as is done even now ( bhrsam japati brdhmanah-bhr'sam samidho daha- 
tity eva 10 . 



1. 1.1.1 p. 11. L. 14. 

2. V. 3.47 p. 411. L. 6. 

3. IV. 3. 66. p. 312. L. 4 

4. II. 3.3 p. 444. 

5. 1.1.1 p. 1. L. 16. 

6. III. 3.36 p. 148. LL. 8-9. 

7. Ibid. 

8. I. 1.2 p. 17. LL. 23-24 

9. VIII. 2. 88 p. 419. L. 5. 

10. III. 1.22 p. 30. L. 13. 
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The duration of sacrifices, fruits accruing from them, the dak- 
sina given to the Bralimanas, and the latter’s relation with the 
yajamana are some other minor points worth consideration. The 
Bhasvakara has referred to the yajnas lasting for a hundred, or even 
a thousand years, ( dirgha sattrani vdrsa'satikdni varsasahasrikani ca); 
but they were no longer in practice, and only heard of in ritualistic 
portion of the Yedic literature {na ca adyatve kascid api vyavaharati 
hevalam rsi sampraddyo dharma iti krtvd yojnikdh sastrena anuvi- 
dhate) 1 There were others lasting for four months (catursu mdsesu 
bhavdni caturmasydni yajnahf. The Panca-mahdyajna was to be 
performed every day. As regards the fruits of a sacrifice, the per¬ 
former of an Agnis’pma was supposed to be free from rebirth (kuto nu 
khalv etad agnistoma ydjity etad upapadam bhavisyati na punar jani- 
telif. The sacrificial fee - daksim, however, varied. Patahjali refers 
to a gelded bull as daksina ( mahdniraslo daksim diyate ) 4 . The relat¬ 
ions between the priests and the yajamanas were of a cordial nature, 
known as srauvasambandha? , that is, relationship through sruva or 
ladle which was placed on a par with others emanating from money 
(i artha ), blood (yauna) and education ( maukha ). 

Vedic Gods : 

The list of Vedic deities, noticed in the Mahcbhdsya is not as 
comprehensive as we find in the Aslcdhyayi, and this is an indication 
of the swing towards popular divinities, especially, those connected 
with the cult of bhakti or devotion. A few Vedic ones are also 
noticed, like, Indra, Sakra, Puruhuta, and Puranidara, which were, 
no doubt, different names of one god (bahavo hi sabdd ekarihd bha- 
vantif. The principal Vedic deities noticed are: Agni 7 , Vayu 8 , Surya®, 

. l.FpT9. LL. 15-17. - , ' \ ~ ~ 

2. V. 1.94 p. 361. L. 2. 

3. III. 4.1 p. 168. L. 10. 

4. V. 2.38 p. 125. L. 21. 

5. I. 1.49 p. 119. L. 21. 

6. I. 2.45 p. 220. L. 1. 

7. I. 1.1 p. 1. L. 5. 

8. VI. 3.26 p. 148. L. 21. 

9. II. 2.11 p. 414. L. 14. 
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Rudra ( Pa'suna Rudram yajatef , Prajapati, ( esa vai saptadasdksaras 
chandasyah prajapatir yajnam anuvihitahf. Marat ( agnir vd ito 
vrstim itte maruto ’mulcts cydvayantitif , Aponaptr, Apamnaptr, men¬ 
tioned by Panini also, in the same Sutra (aponaptrapdinnaptrbhydm 
gha-h) Y. aruna, Vayu and Aditya ( Indras tvcistg varnno vdyur aditya ) 4 , 
and Visnu 5 who enjoyed a high position amongst the votaries of the 
Bhagavata cult. There are also references to dual divinities, like 
Ultra and Varuna (Mitravarnau ijyamunah f, Dyau and Prthivi 
(Dyavaprthivi)’ Agni and Soma (Agni Somauf and Vayu-Varuna 
( Vayu- Vdrunam)". 

Post- Vedic Deities : 

These include some Vedic ones as well whose worship was con¬ 
tinued in that period. A few names are synonymous. Indra with 
his other names, mentioned earlier, is praised a number of times for 
his killing the demon Vrtra, and is styled Vdrahan 10 . Siva and 
Visnu were very popular with separate cults. The former is given 
other names like, Bhava, Sarva 11 . Gima, (girau sete Giri'sah ) ia , Maha- 
deva [Kakuddosani yacate Mahddevahf 3 , and Trayambaka {Tmyam- 
bakam yajdrnahe) 11 . These are some of the eight names of b'iva men¬ 
tioned in the Atharvaveda 16 . Skanda (Kartlikeya) is also mentioned 


1. I. 4.32 p. 331. L. 3. 

2. IV. 4.140 p. 335. L. 8. 

3. I. 3.1 p. 256. L. 13. 


4. 

II. 2.29 p. 431. L. 

5. 

5. 

VI. 1.36 p. 30. L. 

18. 

6. 

VI. 1.108 p. 82. L 

. 2. 

7. 

III. 2.107 p. 114. L. 21. 

8. 

VIII. 3.82 p. 445. 

L. 19. 

9. 

VI. 3.42 p. 158. L. 

. 3. 

10. 

I. 1.39 p. 97. L 20 


11. 

III. 1.134 p. 91. L. 

14. 

12. 

III. 2.15 P . 100. L. 

19. 

13. 

VI. 1.63 p. 41. L. : 

20. 

14. 

VI. 4.77 p. 209. L. 

22. 

15. 

VI. 93.2, VII. 87.1 

; XI. 2.1.4. 
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in association with Vieakha 1 . Pataftjali seems to mention the 
synonyms of certain deities in the expression - Brahmaprajapati 
Sivavaisravanciu Skandavisakh.au s . Krsna 3 also figures prominently. 
The deities were supposed to possess infinite wisdom (devdjnatum 
arhantif. The gods of constellations - the sun and the moon were 
also venerated ( ddityam upatisthate-candramasam upatisthgtef, The 
Pauranic conception of heaven and hell ( narakaf , the emergence of 
the Kaliyuga ( kalirdevatdsya - kaleyas caruhy and the fight between 
the Devas and Asuras ( devasuram - rdksasosuram) 3 was well-known. 
One also finds certain particular popular features like, emphasis on 
charity which entitled one to a place in heaven (yo bhavatam odanam 
dasyati sa svargam lokarn gamisyatif. There is a reference to gods, 
called Nilimpa classed as supernatural beings ( nilimpZridmo- devah.) 10 . 
The images of these deities were worshipped by the people. 

Certain female divinities mentioned are: Laksmi 11 , wife of 
Visnu; and Suparni 12 . PataBjnli, commenting on II. 2. 34, has also 
noticed, or probably composed a verse in which it is stated that 
certain musical instruments were played in a gathering in the temple 
of Dhanapati, Rama and Ivelava ( mrdahgasahkhatunavdh pdhahnan- 
danti samsadi prdsdde d ha napaiird makes am nam) u . Rama and Ketava 
are rightly identified with Balarama and Krsna, and it is clear from 
this reference that there were festive gatherings at that time in their 
temples. 


1. V. 3.99 p. 429. L. 2. 

2. VI. 3.26 p. 148. LL. 23-24. 

3. 1.1.4. p. 53. L. 9. 

4. VIII. 3.72 p. 443. L/23. 

5. I. 3.25 p. 281. L. 6. 

6. VI. 1.7 p. 12. L. 6. 

7. IV. 2.7 p. 273. L. 12. 

8. IV. 3.125 p. 319. L. 16. 

9. III. 3.7 p. 140. L. 8. 

10. III. 1.138 p. 92; L. 12. 

11. I. 4.3 p. 313. L. 17. 

12. IV. 1.44 p. 206. L. 22. 

13. II. 2.34 p. 436. L. 5. 
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Im ages : 


Panini mentions the term Pratikrti \ meaning portraits, but 
Patanjali uses the word area denoting images. The famous sutra 
JiviJcarthe cdpanye, which has been the subject of so much discussion, 
is helpful on this point. These images were not saleable (apanya ). 
but were kept in temples for the purpose of worship (yds tv etah sam- 
pratipujdrthds tasu bhavisyati), serving, incidently, as means of 
livelihood to their owners. The comment on this Sutra questions the 
validity of the dropping of ka in such forms as, Sivah, Skandah and 
Vi'sdkhah , since the Mauryas, desirous of obtaining gold, sold objects 
of worship (Mauryair hirmydrthibhir arcah prakalpitahf. It is impor¬ 
tant for two reasons: firstly, it testifies to the worship of these 
divinities in that period, and. secondly, it refers to the metal used for 
making these images. Kautilya has also referred to the installation 

' 4 < t 

of the images of Siva and Vaisravana in temples (Sivavaisr&vamisvi- 
srmandiragrham ca puramadhye Icarayet ) 1 2 3 . The Ganapatha cites 
the compound - Skandavisdkhau along with Brahmapmjdpatt, and 
Sivavaisravanau 4 . According to the Bhasyakara, these gods were 
not mentioned in pairs in Vedic literature, but only in loka ( vartamane 
punar dvundvagralianasya etal prayojanam lokavedayor yo dvandvas 
‘tatra yathd sydt na ca vede sahanirvdpd nirdishih 5 . 

The cult of the Yaksas and Nagas, with their female counter¬ 
parts, whose statues have been found, is another phase in the study 
of popular divinities in that period. It is natural to presume that 
devotion or bhakti played an important part in the setting up of these 
images. As regards the antiquity of Skanda and Visakha, they 
seem to be earlier than the time of Patafijali. According to D. R. 
Bhandarkar 6 , Skanda, Kumara, Vuaklia and Mahasena were in olden 


1. V. 3.36. 

2. V. 3.99 p.429. 

3. II. 4 p. 55. 

4. II. 4.14 

5. VI. 3.26 p. 149. L. 2. 

6. Carmichael Lectures. 1921, pp. 22-23. 
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days names of four different gods. He based bis contention on the 
reference to Skanda, Kumara, VieSkha and MahSsena with separate 
figures on the coins of Huviska, and Amarsimha’s allusion to only 
one of the four names in each of the four lines of his two verses 
relating to Karttikeya. B G. Bhandarkar 1 had suggested that the 
three names represented only one deity on Huviska’s coins. The 
distinct individuality of the two divinities seems clear from the refer¬ 
ence in the Mahabhasya, though the evidence is considered inconclu¬ 
sive by those who attach importance to the absence of VisSkha’s 
name, as a deity, in early or later literature 2 . 

Bhaktism - BhTtgavata cult :—■ 

The feeling of devotion or attachment to a particular deity, 
recognising others as manifestations of the same, was not new to this 
period. Its existence can be traced in earlier literature. Panini 
seems to refer to it in his reference to Vasudeva and Arjuna in the 
Sutra - Vdsudevdrjundbhydm win 3 4 5 . It is clear, as suggested in the 
Kdsikd, that Vasudeva mentioned in this Sutra was not a Ksatriva 
name but that of Krsna, and the person attached to him was known 
as Vasudevaka (Vdsudevobhaktir asya Vdsudevakalif. The propitiat¬ 
ion of deities is implied in another Sutra of Panini which refers to 
the morphology of names, as Varunadatta and Aryamadatta; the 
ending datta denoted a benediction from a god, or a higher power of 
which the personal name became a symbolic expression ( karakadat- 
tasrutayor - evasisif. It is, therefore, presumed that the Bhakti 
cult dates back, at least, to the time of the Sutrakara. R. G. Bhan¬ 
darkar had suggested 6 two religious movements during the period of 
intellectual ferment : the one in the east, which believed in self-abne¬ 
gation and a course of strict moral conduct; and the other connected 


1. Vaisnavism, Saivism etc. p. 151. 

2. Cf.I.H.Q.Vol. VII. p.315. 

3. IV. 3.98. 

4. p. 343. 

5. VI. 2.148. 

6. Op. cit. p. 9. f. 
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with the Satvatas in western India which attached importance to 
devotion in a supreme God. The Narayaniya section of the Maha¬ 
bharata traces the evolution of the second course. The supreme God 
is named Hari whose worship is not completely free from religious 
sacrifices. The next stage is marked by the association of Vasudeva 
with his son, grandson, and brother, who became objects of venerat¬ 
ion presiding over certain psychological categories, or as persons 
created by Him for the purpose. PataBjali has given interesting 
information on this point. VSsudeva and Baladeva are classed by 
him 1 as derivatives from Vrsni names in the sense of sons of Vasudeva 
and Baladeva. 

It is contended that the Satvatas of the Mahabharata was an¬ 
other name of the Vrsni race to which Vasudeva, Samkarsana and 
Aniruddha belonged. The religion of the Satvatas, associated with 
Vasudeva in the Mahabharata, culminated in the time of Patafijali 
when other members, connected with Vasudeva, were also revered. 
The life and activities of the supreme lord became objects of exhibit¬ 
ion to the people in different ways. PataBjali, besides mentioning 
the names of Krsna and Janardana 2 , the synonyms of Vasudeva, 

. also referred to the festive gatherings in the temples of Kesava 
( VaSudeva) and Rama ( Balarama ). The references 3 to Vasudeva- 
bliahtas, the staging of Balibandha - connected with Visnu, and the 
slaying of Kamsa by Krsna himself, are some of the additional proofs 
of the growing spirit of devotion to the Lord who was addressed by 
different names. There is a reference to the Vyuha of Krsna and 
his acolytes ( Juriardanas tv dtmacaturtha eva) x , meaning ‘Janardhana, 
whose self is the fourth in a constituent group’. The Vedic god 
Visnu, later a synonym of Vasudeva, is compounded with India, in \ 
one reference 8 , and with Agni in another 8 . This need not mislead us 


I. 

V. 1.144 p 

. 257. LL. 11-12. 

2. 

VI. 3.5 p. 

143. L. 7. 

3. 

III. 1.26 p. 

. 34. L. 16. p. 36. L. 19. 

4. 

VI. 3.5 p. 

143. L. 7. 

5. 

VI. 1.36 p. 

. 30. L. 18. 

6. 

VI. 3.28 p. 

149. L. 5. 
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in presuming distinct personalities of Visnu, Vasudeva and Krsna. 
It is true that Visnu, as aVedic deity, was frequently invoked, though 
not placed in the foremost rank; but in the post-Vedic period he 
assumed the supreme place condescending to become incarnate for 
the emancipation of human beings. It may, therefore, be suggested 
that one stream of religious thought emanated from Visnu, the 
Vedic god; the other from Vasudeva, the historic personality associat¬ 
ed at first with the Satvatas; and these two, mingling with another 
merging with Narayana, the cosmic and philosophic god, gave rise to 
the cult of Visnu-Vasudeva Bhaktism. The identification of Vasu¬ 
deva and Krsna with Visnu is established, and Keith referred 1 2 3 to it 
long ago. The evidence from the epigraphic and archaeological sour¬ 
ces, is also helpful in assessing the nature and flourishing state of 
this cult which attracted even foreigners. 

Amongst the epigraphic records of this period, the most impor¬ 
tant one is the Besnagar pillar inscription, which mentions the setting 
up of the Garuda Column ( garudadhvaja) of Vasudeva, the god of 
gods (devadeva) by Heliodorus, a Bhagavata, son of Dion and an 
inhabitant of Taxila who came as Greek Ambassador from King 
Antialkiclas to Kaeiputra King Bhagabhadra. A fragment of the 
shaft of another octagonal column, evidently from Besnagar, and 
found in a narrow street at Bhilsa, bears aBrahmi inscription in one 
line recording the erection of the Garuda column of the excellent 
temple of the Bhagavat (Bhagavatak prasado) by Gautamiputra, a 
Bhagavata. These two records* from Besnagar are Vaisnavite in 
character, since Garuda appears as the Vahana of Visnu. According 
to the Mahabharata, Garuda, in return for boons granted to him by 
Visnu, himself offered a boon to him who made the bird his vehicle*. ' 

The next inscription 4 is the Ghasundl stone slab found about 4 
miles north-east of Nagari in the Udaipur State (Rajasthan). It 

1. J. R. A. S. 1908 p. 169. f. 

2. A. S. 1. An. Rep. 1913-4 Pt. II. p. 190. 

3. I. L. 1510. 

4. Luders List-E. I. Vol. X. Appendix No. 6. 
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is engraved in Brahmi characters of the second century B. C., and re¬ 
cords the erection of a stone enclosure of worship for Bhagavat Sarii¬ 
karsana and VSsudeva, within the enclosure of Narayana, by Bliaga- 
vata (.rajayana, son of Parasari. The Narayanavata, or the enclosure 
of the Lord, denotes the compound of a temple or place of worship, 
while Pujdsildprdkdra stands for Bhagavat Sariikarsana and Vasudeva- 
evidently referring to a smaller stone enclosure, probably, round the 
the images representing Sariikarsana and Vasudeva within the Nara¬ 
yanavata. The cosmic philosophic god .Narayana, whose name is 
not traced in the Mahabhasya, thus, completes the triveni, or the three 
streams of thought mingling together to form the cult of Vaisnavism. 

Now, as regards the relation of Sariikarsana with Vasudeva, the 
Nanaghat cave inscription 1 mentions them as the descendants of the 
moon ( Camda-Canclra ) along with Dhamma (Dharma ), Ida ( Indra ), 
and the guardians of the four cardinal points: Yama, Varuna, Kubera 
and Vasudeva. R. P.Chanda, quoting the Narayaniya section of 
the Mahdbhdrata, and Sankara’s Commentary on the Vedanta-STitras 
that these two of the forms ( Vyuhas ) were worshipped by 
the Paiicaratras or Bhagavatas. The Vyuhas were Vasudeva, or the 
highest self, ''Samkarsana, or the individual soul, Pradyumna or the 
mind (manas), and Aniruddha or the principle of egoity ( ahamkira ) 
in descending order; and according to the orthodox view, the highest 
Brahman called Vasudeva abides in a four-fold form, or reveals itself 
by dividing its four-fold as the four vyuhas. In all these exposit¬ 
ions, Vasudeva is mentioned first, followed by Samkarsana. In this 
inscription the order is reversed, and it is presumed that in those 
days Sariikarsana was popularly reoognised as a divinity equalling 
Vasudeva in rank. Kautilya has also mentioned 3 this god. R. P. 
Chanda, therefore, suggested two forms of Vasudevism - the worship 
of Vasudeva, as ‘the god of gods/ and also as a god second to Sariikar¬ 
sana, in the second century B. C. thereby, indicating that the basic 
cult originated at a much earlier period. 

1. Ibid., No. 1112. 

2 . Archceology and Vaisuava tradition p. 164. 

3. p, 403. 
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BHAKT1SM—BHAGAVATA CULT 



Another record is the Mora stone slab inscription 1 of the time 
Mahaksatrapa Rajuvula. Though it is placed about the early part 
of the first century A. D., its importance lies here in the second line 
beginning with - Bhagavata vr(s)ne(na) Pancavirdndm pratima. 
If Bhagavata vrs.iena is construed as Bhagavato vrsiieh, as suggested 
by Chanda 2 3 , then it may refer to the settingup of an image of the 
blessed or the divine vrsni, that is Krsna - Vasudeva, who belonged 
to the Vrsni branch of the Yadava race (Vrsninatn Vdsudevo ’ smi )*. 
A Mathura inscription 4 5 of the time of the great Ksatrapa SodSsa, 
son of Rajuvula, also refers to the shrine of the Bhagavat Vasudeva 
(Bhagava(to Vasude)vasya mahdsthZna). 

• -7 

Now the association of Vasudeva with Baladeva and the Vrsnis 
is also noted by Putaiipli ( Vasudevah - Baladevah - nyasya sa eva - 
vismJcseno ridma vrsnis tasmad ubhayam prdpnotif. On the basis of 
the literary, epigraphio and archaeological sources, the following 
conclusions may be drawn - Firstly, the BhSgavata cult is not new 
to this period, but dates back, at least, to the time of Panini. Second¬ 
ly, Visnu, the Vedic deity, was identified with Vasudeva, Narayana 
and Krsna; a general name Vasudeva - Bhagavata cult denoted 
Vaisnavism. Thirdly, both Balarama and Vasudeva, who were 
historical personalities associated with the Vrsnis, had attained divine 
status, with their images consecrated in temples where there were 
festive gatherings. Fourthly, the Vyuhas of Vasudeva also found a 
place in the divine pantheon. It is clear that Sariikarsana enjoyed 
a divine position along with Vasudeva or Visnu. Thus, what was 
supposed to be a localized religious stream of thought, gradually 
expanded in eastern and southern directions. This cult, a synthesis 
of different religious thoughts, also attracted foreigners. 


>> 


1. Luders list - Op. cit. No. 14. 

2. Op. cit. p. 166. 

3. Bhag. Gita. Chap. X. 37. 

4. Luders List - Op. cit, 

5. IV. 1.114 p. 257. LL. 11-12, 
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There are two, references in the Mahabhasya which suggest a 
separate cult of the Faivas, the devotees of Siva :-Siva-bhagavata 1 and 
Siva-vai'sravanau 2 . The first refers to the devotees of Siva who 
carried an iron lance, as the emblem of that deit y (yo'yahsulena 
anvicchati sa ayah-sulikah kirn catah siva-bhagavate prapnoti). It is 
suggested 3 that, despite the inapplicability of the word ayah sulika in 
its literal sense to Siva-bhagavata, the meaning, ‘one who took re¬ 
course to extreme harsh or rash measures to seek an end, which could 
be secured by milder methods’, alludes to the existence of this cult, 
whose members used an iron spear as a distinctive mark. One, 
however, feels that the two classes of Siva devotees have to be dis¬ 
tinguished - the AyaJi-sulikas carried an iron trident or trisula and 
practised penance and other dhuta rites; but there were lay devotees 
who propitiated the benign deity through their offerings. A sentence 
in the comment on the Sutra Jivakarlhe capanye refers to the area 
or image of Siva which was placed in front for the purpose of worship 
[yds tv etah samprati pujarthds tasu bhavisyatif. Linga worship had 
not come into form by that time. Siva, Skanda and Visakha were 
adored by many people, and their images were a source of living to 
their keepers. The evidence, advanced by the Atharva Simsa Upa- 
nisad and the Narayamya section of the Mahabharala, on the position 
of Biva as a divinity and the different branches or offshoots of Saivism 
is valuable. The former designates him as a Bhagavat , while the 
latter refers to Pd'supata, as one of the five schools of religious doc¬ 
trines which had revelations from Siva-Srikantha. This school, 
according to R. G. Bhandarkar 6 , rose about the second century B. C., 
but it is not mentioned in the Mahabhasya. One can hardly deny 
that Saivism, as a separate cult, existed earlier than the time of 

1. V. 2.76 p. 387. L. 19. 

2. Vi. 3.26 p. 148. L. 23. 

3. I. A. Vol. XLI, p. 272. 

4. V. 3.99 p. 429. L. 4. 

5. Op. cit. p. 116. 
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Patanjali in the light of Megasthenes’ reference 1 2 to the cults of Dio¬ 
nysus and Heracles, and the evidence furnished by the Mahabhamia 
on this point, but it is difficult to assert or even suggest the different 
schools into which it had branched off in that period. To be more 
precise, it can be suggested, rather safely, that the votaries of Siva 
included those who took recourse to harsh and rash measures for 
seeking their end, as well as ordinary lay worshippers who believed . iii 
propitiation through devotion. 

Ascetic Orders: 

Groups of wandering mendicants, or those living in solitary 
meditation were not unknown. Pataftjali tries to explain their phi¬ 
losophy which upheld inaction, and their creed was different from 
that of the Brahmana or Hramana religious groups. The practice 
of asceticism served to reveal supreme wisdom (tapas tdpasam sedha- 
yatif. The ascetics were noted for their matted hair (jata) 3 4 5 6 , beard 
(smasru), and the use of a water-pot ( kamandalu)\ The staffs (danda) 
varied according to the groups - as for instance, the Parivrajaka 
had three staves (trivistabdhakam drsjrn parivrajaka iti), but a Dandin 
has a single ksatra\ The Parivrajakas are also mentioned by Panini 
in his Sutra -Maskaramaskarinau Venuparivrajakayoh a . This ascetic 
order included a Maskarin, and it is suggested by Patafljali in his 
comment that a Maskarin Parivrajaka was so called, not because of 
hi;-, maskara - the bamboo staff ( na vai maskaro ’syastiti maskari 
parivrajaka), but for his doctrine of inactivity seeking peace as the 
highest end (md krta karmani ma krta karmani santir vah sreyas tty 
ahato maskari. parivrdjakah) 7 . This policy was endorsed by the 
Ajivikas who believed in quietism. According to the Buddhist lite- 
rature 8 , the Aj ivikas recognized only three as their leaders - Nanda 

1 • c. H. I. Vol I. p. 408. " 7 ” 

2. VI. 1.49 p. 38. L. 7. 

3. VI. 1.48 p. 37. L. 20. 

4. II. 3.4 p. 445. L. 7. 

5. II. 1.1 p.365. L, 21. 

6. VI. 1.154. 

7. Ibid., p. 96. LL. 12-13. 

8. Maj. i. 524, Vin. i. 291. 
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Vaocha, Kjsa Sahkicca, and Makkhali Grosala. Their precept riattM 
kammam natthi kiriyam riaithi uiriyam, also set forth at greater 
length in tlie Samannaphala sutta of the Dighanikaya 1 , suggests that 
the attainment of a given condition of any character does not depend 
either-on one’s own acts, or on those of another, or on human effort. 
There is no such thing as power or energy, strength or human 
vigour 8 . 

The identification of Maskarins with the Ajivikas is fairly 
certain, and it is confirmed by the fact that Grosala. the last of the 
leaders, is called Makkhali - the Pali form of Sanskrit Maskarin in 
Pali literature. A late work, quoted by D. K. Bhandarkar 3 , also 
suggests the identity of the Ajivikas with the Maskarins, and it is 
proposed on the basis of the reference to the word sikhin of the Bhalti- 
kdvya, agreeing with the uttuhgajata of the Janakiharana, that an 
Ajivika was really a tridandin, and not an ekadandin, as supposed by 
Utpala. The tridandin Parivrajaka, mentioned by Patafijali, may 
be taken as an Ajivika in the general sense. It is probable that the 
Bhasyakara, while referring to the Parivrajakas as identical with Mas¬ 
karins, had in mind the system of the Ajivikas who had lately receiv¬ 
ed benefactions of caves at NagarjunI from Emperor Dararatha of 
the Mauryan dynasty 4 . They are not noticed separately. The group 
also included female ascetics (sahkard namaparivrdjakdf, 

The Dandins with -a single staff, formed a separate group 
dating back to the period of the Brahmanas 7 , and mentioned by 
Panini 8 and Manu 9 ,. besides Patanjali. Manu actually describes 
.1. i, 53-54.... . ' ~ ~ ' 

2. Rhys Davids: Dial. Vol. I. p. 71. f. 

3. I. A. Vol. XLl. 1912 p. 290. 

4. C. I. 1. Vol. I. pp. 103-4; 134-5. 

5. III. 2.14 p KO. L. 6. 

6. V. 2.94 p. 393. L. 19. 

7. Sat. Brah. XIII. 4. 2. 15. 

8. V. 2.115. 

9. VI. 52. Klvptakesa-nakha-sma'sruh patri danfi kusumbhavdn vicaren ni* 

yato nityam sarvabliutany apidayan. 
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ASCETIC ORDERS 



their appearance. The Daistikas (distam ity asya matir dais'ikah 1 2 3 4 ,) 
mentioned in analogy to the other two terms - astika and naslika, 
probably belonged to the school of Makkhali which repudiated barman 
the means of attaining one’s end. 

The Brahmanas and Sramanas had separate orders, in constant 
opposition to the other ( yesam ca virodha ity asya avakasahf. The 
term sramana included all non-Brahmanical orders. The earliest 
reference to this clear-cut division is given by Megasthenes, who men¬ 
tioned 5 6 7 Brachmanes or the Brahmanas and Gannanes viz. Sramanas. 
The distinction is maintained in Asokan inscriptions as well. Accord¬ 
ing to the Udana, there were various sects of Sramanas and Brah¬ 
manas - followers of different Ditthis, that is, systems of Bars anas, 
and having separate organizations ( sambahula, ndncditthiya samam- 
brahma m-paribbajaka savatthim pindaya pavisanti ndnaditthikd ndnd- 
khantikd nancrucikd ndndditthinissayanissitdy. The two classes of 
ascetics, called Panvrdjalcas, or the wandering class, have been men¬ 
tioned in the Buddhist literature 5 under two main headings - the 
Brahmanas and the Annatitthiyas. It seems that the word sramana, 
mentioned by Patartjali, denoted ascetic orders distinct from those 
of the Brahmanas, though its use may have been restricted to Bud¬ 
dhists alone during certain times. The Bhasvakara has not mentioned 
sramam - Pali - samam - the female ascetics who are referred to in 
the Samyulta Nikaya ". The practice of initiating ladies was for¬ 
bidden, except at the Vanaprastha stage along with their husbands 
(slriycm ca pravrajayatahy, but things were different in the Brannma 
orders - both Buddhist and Jains. 

1. IV. 4.60. p. 332. 19. 

2. II. 4.12 p. 476. L. 9. 

3. Frag. XLI - Strabo XV. i. 59. 

4. P. T. S. 1885 p. 66. 

5. Ang. I. 65, 240; Dig, 111. 115. 

6. I. 333. Cf. also. Jat. V. 424, Vin. IV. 235. 

7. Kautilya: Arthasctstra II. 1. 
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INDIA IN THE TIME OF PATAftJALI 

Popular Religious Beliefs :— 

The key note of Indian religious belief has been the emphasis 
laid on the spiritual and moral side of human life, with the result 
that people have always been anxious to perform good deeds. This 
spirit prompted them to create dedications for some sacred purpose. 
The endowments at Bliarhut, and on the railing at Sarichl, which 
were made in this period, are exclusively Buddhist; but one finds a 
peculiar phenomenon which was first pointed out by Buhler, and 
later considered afresh by Sir John Marshall. Buhler referred 1 to the 
existence of Pauranic worship at the time when these records were 
inscribed. Names like Arhadatta, Dh^rmarakhita, Bodhi, and Sam- 
gharakhita are Buddhist; Agideva and Visvadeva relate to ancient 
Vedic worship, and the prevalence of Naga cult, Vaisnavism, and Sai- 
vism is evident from names like, Naga, Nagila, and Nagadatta; 
Vinhuka and Opedadatta; and Nadiguta, Samika and Sivanandi 
respectively. Sir John Marshall points* to the Yaksa cult, evidently 
on the basis of names such as, YakhadasI, Yakhadina, Yakhi and 
Yakhila. The presence of these folk cults in the second century B.C., 
is proved by the Yaksa and Yaks! figures on the balustrade of the 
Bharahut stupa. In case the donors were interested in Pauranic 
worship, as suggested by Buhler, then how are they associated with 
Buddhist dedications ? Did Buddha have a place in the Brahmanical 
pantheon, or was he adored by the worshippers of the demi-gods, or 
did the people believe in eclecticism ? The answer to the questions is 
quite simple. It is probable that the donors were all Buddhists, and 
the use of these affixes is not a sure proof of the existence of these 
cults; but one may take a broader view and presume that the ordin¬ 
ary people in that period were anxious to obtain merit from what¬ 
ever quarter, and through whatever process it was available. There¬ 
fore, these donors did not hesitate to make endowments for Buddhism, 
because they thought that by so doing they could acquire merit in 
the next world. This catholic outlook of a Hindu, even at present, 

1. E. I. Vol. II. p. 95. 

2. The Monuments of Sanclfi, p. 299. 
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POPULAR RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 

prompts him to visit the Bodh-Gaya temple and give daksind when 
he visits Gaya for performing Pitr oblations. 

People also worshipped the lower order of divine beings - the 
Yaksas and the Nagas - for fear of their destructive powers, and a 
desire to obtain boons from them. This is evident from numerous 
statues of such demi-gods which have been found with inscriptions 
recorded on them, and their figures carved on the Bharhut gateway 
and those at SanchL According to Coomaraswamy 1 , Yaksa worship 
was a bhalcti cult, with images, temples, altars and offerings, and as 
the greater deities of all, from a popular point of view, be regarded 
as Yaksas, we may safely recognize in the worship of the latter (toge¬ 
ther with Nagas and goddesses) the natural source of the Bhakti cult, 
common to the whole sectarian development, which was taking place 
before the beginning of the Kusana period. This shows that the 
people at that time were not exclusive!}' sectarian in their outlook. 
The Hindu Ethics enjoined upon every householder certain moral and 
spiritual obligations and he was supposed to have certain qualities 
like sraddhd 2 3 4 and tydga 3 - faith and a spirit of sacrifice, which are 
classed as dharmaniyarms (dharmdya niyamo dharmaniyamah - dhar- 
mdrtho vd niyamo dharmaniyamahy - meaning a restriction for the 
sake of religious merit as its result, or with religious merit as its 
object. The popular belief in ethical and moral responsibilities was 
deep-rooted in the masses. 

Buddhism 

Popular religion of which the fabric was woven out of cults and 
traces, as pointed out by Sir John Marshall 5 , did not leave the Buddhi- .. 
st religion unaffected. The sculptures at Bharhut and Sanchi furnish 
numerous illustrations of sacred objects and divinities, drawn from 

1. Yaksas, p. 37. 

2. I. 4.59 p. 341. L. 23. 

3. III. 1.26 p. 34. L. 5. 

4. I. 1.1 p. 8. LL. 4-5. 

5. Op. cit. p. 24. 
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the ancient religions of the people. Though the names might have 
changed, the cults remained immutable. Such cults were taken over 
by Buddhism from the popular religion of the masses, and for the 
masses. The icon of the Buddha had not yet come into existence, 
but the relic worship had acquired a significant and important place 
in the Buddhist form of worship. As parts of the body of the Lord, 
they served to create in the mind of the devotee a feeling of personal 
devotion and allegiance. It was not only the Tathagata, but even 
some of his important disciples like Sariputra and Moggallana, who 
claimed the privilege of their relics being enshrined in stupas. This 
stage, probably, reached in the Sunga Period. As regards the anti- 
Buddhist attitude of the first Suhga monarch, Sir John Marshall has 
hinted at the probable destruction of the earlier Safichi Stupa by 
this ruler, but we would like to leave the matter open without any 
comment. It is, however, clear that Buddhism was not inactive in 
this period. In an inscription 1 on the railing of the Sarichi Stupa, 
there is a reference to acariyahula - a technical expression, meaning 
‘a Buddhist school’, and annacariyahula - ‘the other school’. It 
refers to an injuction against the removal of any property from 
Kakanada to a non-Theravadin community, thereby suggesting that 
another school, probably of the Mahasanghikas, had established it¬ 
self at Sarichi in the first century B. C. The conservative school of 
the Thera-vadins became apprehensive of the dismemberment of their 
sacred edifice. 

According to Kern*, in the three centuries which elapsed bet¬ 
ween the death of Asoka and the reign of Kaniska, Buddhism was 
steadily on the increase in the North, flourising in the domains of 
the Bactrian Greeks. The chronology based on literary documents 
being confused, it is unsafe to deduce any historical fact from tradi¬ 
tions. It is a pity that, except for the clear cut evidence regarding 
the active state of Buddhism from the monuments and the epigraphic 
sources, literary proof is wanting. 

1. J. B. O. R. S. Vol. III. p. 425. f. 

2. Manual of Buddhism, p. 48. 
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Jainism : 


The Hatbigumpha inscription 1 , and a few others from Mathura 
record dedications for Jainism. The invocation of the formulae 
(Namo arihamtanam namo Savasiddhanam), the contents of the K&- 
lihga record, and other old Brahmi inscriptions 2 disclose the activity 
of this religious order. It enjoyed the patronage of King Kharavela 
and other donors. Inscription No. 11 of Kharavela’s chief queen 
records that the cave commemorating her name was cut for the sake 
of Kalinga recluses of Arhata persuation ( Arhamta-pasadanam Kali * 
nganam Samarianam). During the thirteen years of Kharavela’s 
reign, some 117 caves were excavated on the KumSri hill to serve as 
resting places for the Arhats, or Jains residing there (Arhato parini~ 
vasato hi kaya-nisidiyaya,) 3 . Besides Kalinga, Mathura was also an 
important centre of Jainism. Amongst the inscriptions, found and 
edited by Buhler, the earliest has been assigned by him to the middle 
of the second century B. C. because of its exceedingly archaic charac¬ 
ters and its language - pure Prakrit of the Pah type. This inscript¬ 
ion 4 records dedication of an ornamental arch for the temple, the 
gift of the lay hearer Ufcaradasaka (Uttaradasaka), son of Vacchi 
(VatsI), mother and disciple of the ascetic Maharakbita (Maharaksita). 
The Amohini tablet inscription, dated in the year 42 of the time of 
Mahaksatrapa Sodasa is another Jain record of about 15 B.C. or 15 A. 
D. Luders, while discussing the era of the Maharaja and Rajatiraja, 
considered the Girdharpur and Lucknow Museum inscriptions of the 
years 270 and 292 (or 299) respectively. He presumed that the 
donors were Parthians who had immigrated to Mathura during the 
rule of the Ksatrapas, and, despite their joining the Jain fold, they 
upheld the traditions of their native country 5 . It is an important., 
phase of Jainism which suggests the assimilation of foreigners in their 
religious order. 

1. J. B. O. R. S. Vol. III. p. 425 f. 

2. D. R. Bliandarkar Volume p. 279. f. 

3. Barua - Old Brahmi Inscriptions p. 28. 

4. E. I. Vol. II. p. 199. No. 1. 

5. D. R. Bliandarkar Volume p. 288. 
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Lokayatas or Materialists: 

The Lokayatas were not unknown in that period. PataHjali 
has referred to Bhaguri as a famous exponent of this school who 
provided specimens of the Lokayata doctrine according to his views 
(varnikd Bhaguri Lokayatasya), or way of life ( varlika Bhaguri lokmja- 
tasyaf. The name of the founder of this school - Garvaka is not 
mentioned by the Bhasyakara, but his philosophy was well-known. 
According to a legend in the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad 2 , Brhaspati 
taught demons false knowledge of which the reward lasts only so 
long as the pleasure exists, in order to hasten their destruction. In 
the TJkthadigana of the Asjddhydyi 3 , a teacher and a pupil of this 
doctrine are called Lokayatika. The system is referred to in the 
Arthasdstra ' 1 (samvaranamdtram hi trayi lokayatravida iti), and much 
earlier in a Jataka 5 . A short account of this system is also given in 
the Prabodhacandrodaya. In. the Sarvadarsanasamgraha, a very 
late work, the system is examined from the Yedantist standpoint, 
and Madhava looks upon their philosophy as the lowest of all, but 
not to be ignored. 

We have taken into account the religious condition of India 
during the time of Patailjali in all its aspects. One can hardly deny 
that with the advent of the Brahmanical Suhga ruler to power, there 
was a revival of Vedic sacrifices with greater enthusiasm, and the 
emperor himself performed two horse sacrifices. If the statement of 
Patahjali relating to the performance of sacrifice for Pusyamitra be 
taken at its face value, then the Bhasyakara probably officiated as a 
priest in any one of these two sacrifices. The other Vedic Yajnas 
were : Agnistoma, Rajasuya, Vajapeya, and the Yupa in which the 
sacrificial pillars of wood were set up. The householder had to per¬ 
form the Panca-mahayajha, and the Sraddhas for the manes. The 

]. VII. 3.45 p. 325. L. 24. 

2. VII. 8. 

3. IV. 2.60. 

4. p. 6. 

5. VI. 286. 
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Vedic sacrifices, varying in duration and involving many accessories, 
were costly and complicated for ordinary people who were satisfied 
with devotion through propitiation. The Bhakti cult - confined to 
Visnu-Vasudeva, and Siva-was not new. The former was more po¬ 
pular and there were festive gatherings, as well as dramatic perfor¬ 
mances showing the life and activities of the Lord in his previous 
inclinations. Hie epigraphic and archaeological pieces of evidence 
conoborate the popularity of this cult. The ascetic orders of the 
Parivrajakas, and the Maskarins, evidently Ajivikas; the Dandins 
and the Daisti, and those of the Brahmans and Sramanas, and the 
presence of the materialists - the Lokayatikas, show an interesting 
aspect of religious life. People had not shaken off the worship of 
ohc dtmi-gods - the laksas and Nagas with their female counter^ 
parts for fear and faith in them. An interesting study is the moral 
and ethical side of religious life, which manifested itself in the creat¬ 
ion of dedications for Buddhism, though the names of the donors 
suggest a different faith. Buddhism and Jainism were not inactive, 
and the latter seems to be more liberal in its attitude towards out¬ 
sider, if the two inscriptions, quoted by Luders, have any socio- 
religious value. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


LITERATURE 


The importance of the Mahabhasya lies, not merely in its attem¬ 
pt to elucidate with comments the Sutras of Panini taking into 
consideration the YSrttikas of Katyayana, but also in the informat¬ 
ion it provides on the literature known to PataSjali, his use of the 
earlier data, and the ornate metres in poetry some of which were new. 
The Bhasyakara was himself well versed in the Vedic, Sutra and the 
Smrti literatures; and one can trace parallelism in his work. There 
are references to characters from the Epics, the Puranas, Poetics or 
Kavya with systematic use of metres, ornamentation(akwb&dra),drama 
and dramatic literature, and popular fiction, known as akhyana. 
The grammarian also presents philosophical data in his work, and 
other topics, not mentioned in the previous chapters, as for example, 
Medicine, Polity and Administration, Natural Science including Bio¬ 
logy. It is natural to presume from these references that there was 
some literature on these subjects with which PataSjali was familiar. 
As a literary piece, the Mahabhasya presents a style of its own, which 
has little room for ornamentation, and a clear comprehension is 
attainable with a patient study of the work. In this chapter, we 
propose considering these aspects in detail. 

Yedic Literature and, the Mahabhasya : 

Besides a number of verses, given in parts 1 in the Mahabhasya 

1. Cf. (i) jarbhari turphartiu II. 1.1 p. 363, L. 25 


R. V. X.106. 6; 
(ii) ojayamanam yo’ him jaghdna - III. 1. 11 p. 21, L. 4= R. 
V. II. 12. 11. 




(iii) Marudbhir agna agahi — VI. 4. 22 p. 189, L. 2=R. V. I. 19, 1 
(iv) nabhi prthivya nihito davidyutat —V. 4*47; p. 437 .L. 11 —A, 


V. VII. 621. 
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VEDIC LITERATURE AND THE MAHABHASYA 

quoted from the Vedic literature, PataBjali actually ment¬ 
ions five verses in full which are taken from the Rgveda and are also 
adduced in later Vedic literature. The most important is the one 
which Sayana, in conformity with the opinion of Yaska and others, 
applies to Agni, identified either with YajBa or with Aditya. “Four 
are his horns, three are the feet that hear him; his heads are two, his 
hands are seven in number. Round with a triple bond the steer roars 
loudly; the Mighty God hath entered into mortals 1 ”. Maliidhara’s ex¬ 
planation of the verse differs from that of Sayana, and the four horns 
are priests, or nouns, verbs, prepositions and the indeclinables; the 
three feet are the Vedas, or the first, second and third persons, or the 
past, present and future tenses; the two heads are two sacrifices, or 
the agent and the object; the seven hands are the metres or the cases 
of the noun; and the three bonds are the three daily sacrifices, or the 
singular, dual and plural numbers 2 . A little modification can be suggest¬ 
ed in the grammatical interpretation, as probably presumed by PataB¬ 
jali, namely, the two heads represent two kinds of words- eternal 
(nitya) and resultant ( lcarya) which are mentioned in the MahlbMsya 3 . 
“Bound in three parts” i. e. bound in three places, namely, chest, 
throat and head, . 1 rsabha (the Bull) , (comes from the root vrsa - to 
shower - to fulfil desire), roraviti - or makes sound. The Great God, 
entering the mortals, is the Scibda- Brahman. This raises the question 
of the doctrine of spkota which finally identifies sound with Brahman 
itself. 1 his is not the solitary verse from the Rgveda which has 
been quoted to stress the need for the study of grammar, but there 
ds another interesting one 4 which is taken frem the Rgveda. It is a 

1. catvari srhga trayo asya pada dve s'irse saptohastaso asya 

iridhia baddho vrsabho roraviti medio devo martyam aviveseli 
Mah I. I I p. 3. LL. 15—16;=/?. V. IV. 58. 

3. V. S. 17. 91; Mait. Sam. I. 6. 29, 8 1 . 17. 

. 2 ' , R e f - Wilson: Rgveda Samhitd Vol. III. p- 227 n. 1; also Griffiths - 

trans. VoJ. [. p. 462. 

3. I. 11 p. 6, L. 27; IV. 41 p. 329, L. 4, 

4. Sudevo asi Varum yasya te sapta sindhavah 

amiksaranti Kdkudam surmyam susiram iva 

Mah. 1.1.1 p. 4, LL. 27 - 28. R. V. VIII. 69. 12 
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praise to the glorious god Varuna, across whose palate the seven 
rivers keep pouring as a fair-flowing (stream) into an abyss. Accord¬ 
ing to Sayana’s 1 * metaphysical explanation of the last words - Surmy- 
dm susiram iva - they are quoted as applied by the grammarians to 
enforce the need for studying grammar, the seven rivers being 
taken to mean the seven declensional affixes. These two verses are 
quoted by PataBjali in his Introduction with a view to impressing 
on the minds of his readers that the study of grammar was absolute¬ 
ly necessary. He has all along stressed this fact; and it is considered 
as efficacious as the performance of a sacrifice. The stamp of Vedic 
sanctity was supposed to enhance the value of the subject matter of 
study, which could enable a person to have union with the Great 
God: and shine in truth (sobhamm urmim susiram agnir antahf. 

- Explaining the division of words - viz. the division of speech 
into four, three of which are not manifested, he has quoted another 
.verse 3 from the Rgveda. ‘Speech hath been measured out in four 
divisions, the Brahmanas who have understanding know them. Three 
kept in close concealment cause no motion; of speech, men-speak 
only the fourth division. According to Sayana, the Brahmanas here 
are those acquainted with Sabda-brairman. The explanation of this 
mystical piece is different; and according to the grammatical inter¬ 
pretation of catvari vakparimita padani - the four parts of speech are 
noun, verb, prepositions and participles 4 . 

The fourth from of speech ( catvari) is explained, according to 
some one else ( uta thah) as -“one (man) indeed seeing speech has not 
seen her ; another (man) hearing her has not heard her ; but to an¬ 
other she delivers her person as a loving wife well - attired presents 

1. Ref. Wilson - Op. cit. Vol. V. p. 126, n. 2. 

^'-•"2. Mah. p. 5, L. 2. i 

3. Catvari vakparimita padani tdni vidur brahmand ye manisinah guha 
trim nihita nehgayanti turiyam vaco manusyd vadanti Mah. 1.1.1 p. 3. LL. 24-25 
R. V. I. 164, 45. A. V. IX. 10-27 

4. Wilson: Op; cit. Vol. II. p. 142; Muir: Samskrit texts Vol. II. p. 155. 
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herself to her husband 1 . Patarijali, quoting this verse from the 
Rgveda, further elucidates it in his comment. As a well-dressed 
wife desiring her husband’s company, presents gently her person 
(to him), so speech reveals itself to one learned in speech 
(a grammarian,). This verse is equally important from the meta¬ 
phorical point of view which one also notices in another verse 2 
quoted by the Bhasyakara from the Rgveda. “When the wise 
create speech through wisdom winnowing (sieving) it as (men winnow) 
barely with a sieve, then friends know friendship; good fortune is 
placed upon their word.” The wise men, as explained by PataBjali, 
in their purified speech, sieve out corrupt words. From these verses, 
quoted in full, one draws the conclusion that Patafijali was not only 
well-grounded in the Vedas, but he fully utilized his Vedic 
knowledge in the service of grammar, and tried to explain the 
mysterious meaning of some of the verses^ quoted by him, in terms 
of grammatical values. 

_ The influence of the later Vedic literature is not much on the 
Mahabhasya. Patanjali no doubt quotes the Vedic recensions 
which is nothing unusual for a scholar like him. He, however, 
refers to the Ydjnavalkya and Saulabha Brdhmanas (Ydjnavalkyani 
hrahmanani - Saulabhani ). 3 They were not early texts because of 
the inapplicability of the Sutra - Chando-brdhmandni ca ladvisayani 
(IV. 2.66) which suggests that the affixes denoting the announcer, 
when added to the Chandas and the BrShmanas express that relation 
only in the case of the two . BrShmanas stated above (ydjnavalkyd- 
dibhyah pratisedho vdktavyah ). The reference to different works in 
the Sutra literature, like the Varttiku Sutra, Samgraha Sutra and 

1. Uta tvah pasyan na dadarsd vacant uta tvah srman rut sraoty eriam 
uto tv asmai tanvam vi-s asre jayeva patya usati suvasah 

Mah. I. 1.1 p. 4. LL. 2-3; R. V. X. 71.4. 

2. Saktum iva titauna punanto yatra dh'irTt manasd vacant akrata atra sak- 
hayah sdkhyani janate bhadraisam laksmir nihitadhi vdei 

Mah. I. 1.1 p. 4. LL. 10-11; R. V. X. 71.2. 

3. IV. 2.66 p. 285. L. 22. 
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Kalpct, Sutra 1 ia the MahTibhasya only implies his familiarity with 
these works as with many Kalpas 2 - Parasara, Kasyapa, Paihgi , 
Kusika and M dhdvdrttika, which have been mentioned earlier. 


Patanjali and Smrti Literature : There are, however, a few 
passages in the Mahabliasya which can also be traced in the Bharma 
Sutras and the Smrtis. According to P. C. Chakravartty, 3 “PataFE- 
jali has given unmistakeable proof of his respectable knowledge of 
the Bharma Sdstras current in his time and numerous references to 
the Smrti texts indicate that he made a careful study of Bharma 
Sutras, such as those of Baudhayana, Apastamba and Gotama. 
He sometimes quotes verbatim passages from the texts, and 
sometimes gives the substance.” On the other hand Mr. A. Ghosh 
has pointed out 4 that there is hardly any passage in the Mahdbhasya 
from which we can definitely say that Pataiijali brrowed from any of 
our present texts. His reference to the Visnu Smrti is very meagre 
and casual, and we can be certain that he shows no acquaintance 
with that text. Of the rest, Apastamba, Baudhayana, Vasistha and 
Menu, nothing can be said except with the greatest diffidence. We 
may, however, consider the subject afresh taking into consideration 
the probable parallel references. It js just possible that there might 
have been a common source. The passages supposed to have been 
taken from these texts relate to the definitions of Aryavarta, 5 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


IV. 2.60 p. 284. L, 4. 

IV. 2.66 p. 286. LL. 5-7. 

I. H. Q. Vol. IT. p. 276. f. 

Ibid.. Vol. XI. p. 77. f. 

(a) kah punar Aryavartah - Pirg QdarUtat pratyak ka/akavanad daksi- 
aena himavan’.am uttareaa Pariyatram 

Mah. VI. 3.109 p. 174. LL. 7-8. 

(b) Prcig adarsancit pratyak kalakavanad daksjuena himamntam udak 
pariyatram etad Aryavartam tasmin ca acaras sa pramanam 

Baud. I. 2. 10. 

(cj i. Aryavartah Prrg adarsdt pratyak ka/akavanad udakpariyd- 
trad daksinena him a vat ah uttareni ca vindhyasya Fas. 1.8-9, 
ii. Gahgayamunayor antare 'py eke - ydvad v?i krsmmpgo vicarati 
tavad brahmavarcasam ity anye Fas. I. 12-13, 


‘J 
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PATANJALI AND SMRTILITERATURE 

Bistas 1 whose custom and behaviour is to be followed as a model, 
certain rules of etiquette and social conduct, like voiding at a dis¬ 
tance from one’s house 2 3 4 , abstinence from drink for a Brahmani, 9 
greeting a lady 1 , and a youth taking airs before an old man 5 * * , which 
are noticed in the Smrti texts, though with slight variations. 

Regarding the definition of ArySvarta, with particular refer¬ 
ence to its boundaries, there seems unanimity of expression between 
Baudhayana and Patafijali, except that Baudhayana substitutes 
the word Vinasana for Adarsa. According to Vasistha, Aryavarta 
was the region between Ganga and the Yamuna, where the black 
antelope roamed about in ‘spiritual pre-eminence’. PataSjali has 

1 . (a) i. ke punah sistah- vaiyakaranah - kuta flat - sastrap r !rivika hi 
sistir vaiydkaranas ca sdstrajn^h . yacii tar hi sastraprrvik'f sis- 
tih sistipvrvakam ca sdstram tad itaretarisrayam bhaxati- itare- 
tarasraydni ca na prakafpante evam tarlii nivasata dear at as Ca - 
sa ca dcara aryavarta eva. : c;i 

Mah. VI. 3.109 p. 174, ' ; 

ii. etasmin dryanivdse ye Brdhmanah kumbhidhanyd alolupa agrh- 
yamdnakaranah kimcid antarena kasyascid vidyayih parugas 
tatra bhavantah sistah > 

Ibid. LL. 8-11. ” 

(b) sisfd khalu vigatamatsardh nirahahkardh kumbhidhanyd alolupl 
dambhadarpalobhaimhakrodlia vivarjitdh 
Brndh. I. 5. 

par amparyagato yesam vedah saparibrmhanah te sist i brchmand 
, jheyah srutipratyaksa hetavah 

Vas. VI. 43, 

2. durad dvasathdn mat ram durdt padavasecanam dvrc.c ca bhavyam das- 
yubhyo durac ca kupitad guroh 

Mah. II. 3.35 p. 457. LL. 22-23. 

3. Yd Brahmani surdpi bhavati naindm devdh patilokam nayanti 

Mah. III. 2.8 p. 99. L. 7. 

4. kamam tesu tu viprasya strisv iva ayam aham vadet . 

Mah. I. 1.1 p. 3.1. 8. 

5. urdhvam prana hy utkrdmanti yunah sthavira dyati pratyutthdndbhivd- 

dabhyam punas tun pratipadyata iti. 

Mah. VI. 1.84 p. 58. LL. 8-9. , . .1 
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not mentioned this fact, which according to the commentary of 
Visvarupa on Ydjnavctlkya Smrti’ 1 was sacrifice assuming that form 
while wandering over the earth, followed by Dharma. in its wander¬ 
ings. The absence of this tradition in the Mahabhasya, in connec¬ 
tion vvjth the limits of Aryavarta, is an important fact which cannot 
be overlooked, as it is noted by the other two - Bandliayana and 
Vasistha, 

A Sista according to Buudhayana, • was expected to be free 
from envy and pride, keeping only as much as was measured by a 
kmubhi, immune from greed and hypocrisy, annoyance, covetousness, 
delusion and anger. He studied the Vedas according to the 
prescribed method together with the appendages, that is, Itihasa 
and Purana, and knew how to draw inferences. The definition of 
the Sistas in the Mahabhasya corresponds exactly to that of Baudha- 
yana, while that of Vasistha is general, since it defines the Sistas as 
those whose mind was free from desires. There appears to be close 
affinity in the conception, despite slight variations in words. 

The third parallelism refers to voiding at a distance from one’s 
house, washing one’s feet at a distance and niti, as for example, 

. the advice to remain at a distance from robbers, as well as from 
an angry teacher. In this connection it may be interesting to quote 
another passage tabooing voiding while standing, and taking 
food while walking abrahmzno ’ yarn yas tisthan niutrayati abrdhmano 
’yam yo gacchan bhaksayati ). a As regards the first point, Manu, 3 
Apastamba 4 , Gautama 5 , and Yajnavalkya 8 have all condemned 

7 i. u .". . ~ ~'~ T 

2. II 2.6 p. 411. L. 22. 

3. durad avasathan mutram durat padcivasecanam IV. 151. 

4. arac ca avasathan nfitrapurise kuryad daksindm disam 

daksiuaparam va 
Ap. I. 11.31.2. 

5. nardc ca avasthat 

'7V’ 1 j. 9. 39. Vi 

6. durad ucchista vinmutrapdddmbhdmsi samutsrjet 

I. 154. 
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voiding near one’s house, but urinating, while standing, is disappro¬ 
ved in the Atharvaveda 1 as well. On the second point, no Smrrti 
parallelism can be traced. 

The next parallelism relates to the drinking of wine by a' 
Brahmani who, for her act, is not entitled to the company of her 
lord in the next world. Vasistha 2 has also mentioned it, but he is more 
strict and deprives her of her accumulated puny as or spirtual gains! 
According to the Asvaldyanci Grhya Sutra? surd, and the scum of 
boiled rice in addition (to the pindas) are offered to the wives (of the 
ancestors.) M. M. Kane suggests 1 that women drank, perhaps 
secrectly, liquor even when their husbands, owing to the force of 
public opinion, had given up the practice. All the authorities have, 
denied all kinds of intoxicants to Brahmanas in all stages of life. 5 , r 


One passage has an exact corresponding reference in the Manu 
Smrti* ‘For the vital airs of a young man mount upwards to leave 
his body when an elder approaches; but by rising to meet him and 
saluting he recovers them’. Manu has stressed on constantly paying 
reverence to the aged. 

These are the parallel passages, noticed in the Mahabliasyal 
a 3 well as in the Srnrtis. There are certain other matters men tilled 
by the Bhasyakara, and the opinion expressed on them is identical 
with the injunctions or sanctions of the Srnrtis on those items;’ai 


1 . 


3. 

4. 

5. 


VII. 107.1. 

Yd brahmani ca surapi na tain devdh patilokam nayanti 
iftaiva sa carati ksinapunydpsu lug bhavati suktikd va 
XXI. 11. 

IL 5.5. ' 

Hist, Hindu. Dharm Sastras Vol. It. pt, II. p. 794. 

Gaut. 11.25; Ap. Dham. 1.5.17.21; Manu. X, 1,94. A Brahmani, who 
transgresses the law, is denied access to the region of her husband, 
and is doomed to be born a slut, or a cow, or a vulture.’ Ch Mitra 
J. A 5. B. - 1873 p. 9). 

Mah. VI. 1.84 p. 58, LI. 8 ~ 9 Mam. II 120. 


b 
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for instance, the reference to the killing of a Brahmana, even though 
not kno wing it, and drinking wine with the consequent fall from one’s 
caste (yo hy ajancm vai brakmanam hanyat surdm vapibet so 'pi many « 
patitah syat) - The murder of a Brahmana is mentioned as a 
mahcpdtalca - a great sin by Vasistha® and Visnu, 8 These minor 
items include injunction against eating forbidden food, or the sale of 
beef, and customary regulations, salutation and other matters of 
■ every 7 day life which, in substance, though not in the same words, 
can be traced in Smrtis. 

The views, expressed by the two scholars, are of a divergent 
nature, and it may be going too far to enter into minute details. One 
can hardly deny that PataBjali knew at least some of the older 
Dharma Sutras, otherwise he could not have quoted certain matters 
of customary or day to day interest; which have nothing to do with 
grammar. On some points, there may have been a common source 
for both the Bhasyakara and the Smrtikaras. While the influence, 
of the Dharma Sdstras on the Mahabhasya- amounting to the bor¬ 
rowing of material in substance and language, might be practically 
negligible, one can hardly deny that PataBjali was in the know of 
then literature dealing with the Law of Dharma. As regards the 
period of the Dharma bastras according to M. M. Kane, 4 those of 
Gautama, Baudhayana and Apastamba certainly belong to the period 
between 600 to 300 B. C.; and in the second century B. C., they had 
attained a position of supreme authority regulating the conduct 
of men. 

The Mahabhasya an l the Epics and, the Purdnas ■ — 

PataBjali has distinguished the legends ( Itihasa, ) and Puranas 
Clearly. (vdkovakyam itihasah purdnam) 5 . Itihasa included the 

1. I. 1.1 p.2, L.26. 

2. I. 20. 

3. XXXV. 1. 

4. op. cit. Vol. I. p.9. 

5. I. 1.1 p.9, L.22. 
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epics, and PataSjali was familiar with the oldest specimens. Panini 
Seems to have known the story of the M aJiabhcrata in its earlier recen¬ 
sion, as he has mentioned certain important characters of the story of 
Vasudeva and Arjuna * 1 . Patafijali also refers to the Pandavas 2 and the 
Kauravas 3 , including Gandhariand KuntP, and Vrsni 6 , the Brahmana 
senapati Drona and his son Asvatthamank He mentions the stories 
of Yavakritika 7 and Yayatika 8 which are fully narrated in the Malm- 
bharata 9 . The reference to Visvamitra and his attainment of Itsihood 
(Visvamitras tapas tepe nanrsih syamiti) 10 , is also taken from the 
Mahabharata. The popular lenged of Ivasyapa Prajapati with his 
two wives - Dili and Aditi, who gave birth to demons and gods 
respectively, noticed in the Mahdbhdsaya 11 , can be traced in the 
MahdbKdrata ta . The story of Suka, son of Vyasa who had imbibed 
all knowledge, while still in the womb of his mother, is also mention¬ 
ed by Pataiijali (vaiyasaki sukah) n . There are also allusions to 
Narada and Parvata 34 the two celestial sages, and the anecdote of 
King Ambarlsa ( Amban$apulraka) u .. Other illustrations, noticed by 
the BhSsyakara and probably taken from the Mahabharata, arte 

of A hal va 1 8 and Indra, .Divodasa 17 , and Satyabhama 18 , the 


1. IV. 3.98. 

2. IV. 1.114 p.257; VIII. 1.15 p.371,L.l. 

3. IV. 2.1.0 p. 300, L.l; III. 3.130 p. 157, L. 10. 

4. IV. 1.14 p.206, L.4. 

5. IV. 2.130 p.300, L. 7. 

6. IV. 1.85 p.237, L.2. 

7. III. 2.122 p.122, L.2I. 

8. IV. 2.60 p.284, L.8. 

9. Vana, chap. 135, 8; Vdyo Chap. 120-2. 

10. IV. 1.104 p.254, 1.17. 

11. I. 1.72 p. 185, L. 10. 

12. I. 64.2480. 

13. IV. 1.97 p.253, L.5; Mali. XIII. 84-85. 

14. VIII. 1.15 p.371. L.l. 

15. IV. 2.52 p 282, L.16 

16. II. 2.62 p.466, L. 15. 

17. VI. 2.91 p.132, L.9. 

18. I. 1.45 p.lll, L.24. 
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consort of Krsna.. Patanjali also mentions Kurus fighting righteously 
(idharmena .sma kuravo yudhyante 1 ’. The incidents and characters 
■from the Ramayana, quoted in the Mahabhdsya, are few. Special 
reference may be made of Ravani (son of RSvana) 2 , Indrajit ,the 
.•army of the monkeys ( vanara sainya,) 3 the liberation af Ahalya, 
referred to earlier, and the cave Riskindhya 4 (mentioned in the defini- 
•tion of Aryavarta), and names of certain rsis like Vasistha Jabali, 6 
Visvamitra and Auddalaki®. , 

The relation of the MahabKasya to the Puranas may be traced 
in parallel references, both in expression and in substance, Since 
the Puranas are characterized by such accounts as relate to cosmo¬ 
gony, different yugas, dynasties of Kings, and other extraneous 
. matters like fables and superstitions, it may be interesting to find 
.put data relating to such topics in the Makdbhdsya. The Bkasya- 
kara does cite certain information of a metrological and astromonical 
nature, as for example, his reference to the colours in the sky 
denoting atmospheric results - brownish for wind, red for lightening, 
yellow prognosticating a good harvest, and white an indication for 
famine;’ and an allusion to a mirage (mrgatrsnavat) or the cities of 
the gandliarvas (gandharvanagaranif. It is difficult to see in these 
references any parallelism. The earliest of the Puranas is supposed 
to be the Vayu which is expressly named in Mahdbharata and its 
supplement the Harivamsa. A study of the cultural data from 
the Vayu Purdna has recently been made,® and the material is clas¬ 
sified under archaic survivals, ancient materials, and accretions. In 
the second class the writer has placed the material aligning with the 


]. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


8 . 

9. 


III. 2.120 p. 122, L.21. 

I. 1.57 p.144, 20. 

I. 3.25 p.281, L.9. 

II. 4.10 p.475, L.4. 

If. 4.58 p.489, L.6, 

II. 4.66 p.493, L. 16. _ 

vafuya Icapila vidyud alapdya ati/ohinj 

pita bhavati sasyava durbhiksaya sita bhavet 

II. 2.13 p.449, LL.25 - 26. ' 

IV. 1.3 p.I96, L.21. 

Patil : Some aspects of the Vayu Parana p. 47. 










PATANJALI AND THE KAVYA LITERATURE k_ 

eaxTy Dharma Sastras, the early Buddhist and Jain canonical litera¬ 
ture, the Artha'sastra of Kautilya, Manu Smrti and the earlier portion 
of the Mahcibharala. Comparing the information of a social nature, 
in the Vayu Parana meat eating is regarded as a characteristic of the 
Pisacas 1 , but in the Mahabhasya, only the flesh of five-five nailed 
animals is to be taken; other meat could not be taken. Drinking is 
also condemned as a sin, as a surapd is looked down upon as a great 
sinner 2 3 . It is stated that in the Kali age, (even) women will be 
fond of wine and similar vices 8 . Traces of such common links can 
be noticed because Hindu life has not changed so much from its 
original phase; but exact parallel wordings are not to be found. It 
is not improbable that PataHjali, while referring to to compound, 
Ilihdsa-Purdna, had some such work in mind, which might probably 
have been Vayu-Purana ; but there is no certainty on this point. 
Winternitz has pointed out 4 5 that there certainly existed an ancient 
Parana under this name (Vayu). We may he right in inferring its 
existence and Patafljali’s knowledge of this Purana, but such 
parallel references, as we find in the case ofVedic and Smrti passages, 
are wanting here. 

Patanjali and the Kavya Literature: 

Patanjali quotes a number of passages written in the Kavya- 
style and actually refers to a Kavya by Vararuci ( Vdrarucam hav- 
yamf, who is identified by some with the Varttikakara KatySyana 6 * . 


J. p.69; 63.2517. 

2. 82.367. 

3. 58.43. 

4. His. Ind. Lit. Vo!. I. p.534. 

5. IV. 3.101 p.315, L. 18. 

6. Ref. T. Gangapali Sastri - Varauca Samgraha -preface p.l. This manu¬ 

script, edited in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series(No. 33), only about two centuries 

old, has a running commentary by Dipaprabha who has quoted Bhartrhari, Kai- 
yata, Jincndra and Haradatta, but no author posterior to him. Vararuci has been 
extolled by the commentator to a position of great eminence, equal to that of the 
Sutrakara in respect of freedom of language, and would appear to identify him 
with Vararuci, otherwise known as Katyayana, the author of the Varttikas. 
Ganapati Sastri, however, places him in the lime of Vikramaditya, 
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Fragments of verses of ornate form, which may have been either his 
own com position, or taken from some earlier source are also noticed in 
the Mahcmdsya. The Bhasyakara alludes to the poetic license in the 
Gxpcemon-chartdovat kavayah leurvanti 1 2 3 4 , and actually mentions a chaii- 
dahsastra a . In the light of these references, we may consider the extent 
to which Patarijali utilized Kavya poetry in his comments. This study 
might reveal the poetic talents of the Bhasyakara who, possibly, 
composed some verses himself, and secondly, it would suggest the 
existence of Kavya poetry and literature in his time. Patanjali 
could not possibly have set his hand to the poetic verses in his 
commentary without an adequate knowledge of the rules of metrical 
composition, or if he probably borrowed from some other source, 
then in that case the existence of the Kavya. literature earlier than 
Patanjali cannot be questioned. We may suggest that the Bhasya’ 
kara was conscious of the canons and characteristics of the Kavya 
poetry in both its themes and its ornamentation. Despite the fact 
that there is no room for such poetry in a work on grammar, one 
notices flashes in the form of fragmentary verses in the Mahab- 
hasya, likely to stimulate the reader in the difficult task of following 
the commentary. 

From ParaBjali’s references it is clear that from its very dawn, 
love is established as one of the dominant themes of Kavya poetry. 
The widely diffused Kavya manner and its prevailing love interest 
permeatates even the domain of grammar; and we notice references 
like, varatanu sampravadanti kukkutph 3 - ‘0 fair - limbed one, the 
cocks unite to proclaim’. The illustration is given by Patarijali for 
the inapplicability of the Sutra - vyaktavdeam samuccdrane, in the 
case of birds or lower animals who are incapable of making articulate 
speech, even though they make a chorus of noise. The other 
reference of a rather erotic nature is priydm mayurah pratinarnril- 
ti yad-vat tvain naravaranar nrtlsi hrstah* - the peacock dances 

_ - 43 L 5 ..—- . 

2. I. 2.32 p. 208, L. 19. 

3. I. 3.48 p. 283, L. 3. 

4. VII. 3.87 p. 338. L. 23. 
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towards his beloved; anrl another - a vamntdd o lakdntal priyim 
pdntham anuvrajed iti 1 . ‘Let her follow the wanderer she loveth 
to the ends of the woods to the ends of water’. There is a parallel 
reference from the Rgverfa, quoted earlier, which can also be men¬ 
tioned here. It compares speech to a loving wife, well attired, 
presenting herself to her husband ( jayeva patya usati suvdsdhf. 
The introduction of this love element may have been due to Patarl- 
jali’s desire to interest his reader. Love poetry is very common in 
Sanskrit literature. 

The Bhasyakara uses epic or panegyric poetry, pathos, gnomi- 
cism, and nlti relating to political wisdom in maxims. The first aspect 
is seen in addresses like prathate tvaya patimati prthivi 3 - ‘the earth 
with-thee as a Lord is celebrated as wide’, and in jaghdna Kahsam 
kila vasudevah 4 - ‘Vasudeva slew Kahsa;’ and in other reference - 
asidvifiyo ’nusara Pandavam 5 ‘with sword as mate he attacked 
Pandu’s son’. These references are supposed to refer to anecdotes 
of the past from which Patafijali took only fragmentary verses to 
illustrate his commentary. These are important for their epic 
character, as well as, with reference to the works from which they 
;^e taken. 


Pathos or deep sentiment is expressed in verses, like 
yasmin dasa sahasrdni putre jate gavdm dadau 
brahmanebhyah priyakhyebhyah so 'yam unchena fivati* 

‘One on whose birth ten thousand kine were given to the Brahmanas 
who announced the good tidings, now lives on gleaning”. This verse 
seems to refer to some anecdote. Gnomic poetry is noticed in 
verses like, 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


I. 4.56 p. 340, L 14. 

Mah. I. 1.1 p. 44 2-3; R. V. X. 714. 
IV. 1. 32 p. 213, L. 17. 

III. 1.111 p. 119, L. 7. 

II. 2.24 p. 426, L. 8. 

I. 4.3 p. 313, LI. 12-13 
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trini yasya avadatani vidya yonis ca karma ca 
etac chivam vijdnlhi brdhnanagrasya laksanam iti 2 

-Necessity knows no law - and nothing seems right to a hungry 
man - {bubhuksitam na pratibhdti kimcitf. In another passage ie 
condemns an adulterer who commits sin with his teacher s wife ( v- 
amsate gum'alpagahf. An interesting maxim regarding the education 
of children relates to the harshness of the teacher which is for the 
good of the pupil - 

sdmrtaih panibhir ghnanti guravo na visoksitaih 5 
ladam'srayino dosas tadanasrayino gunah 

‘Fraught with life, not with poison, the blows that teachers give; 
vice grows by indulgence, virtue prospers by reproof ’ In one 
passage, possibly taken from the Mahabharata, emphasis is laid on 
the factor playing an important part in life - destruction is inevit¬ 
able for all in course of time {kalah pacati bhutani. kalah samharah 
prajah )V The character of a drunkard; never wearied of his drink, 
is compared to the inevitability of death in a verse : 
aharahar nayamdno gam as vam pumsam pasum 7 
vaivasvato na trpyati surayd iva durmad'i 

‘Though day by day he takes hi§ toll in cattle, horses, men, and 
beasts, Vivasvant’s son is never tired of, as a drunkard h? neve r wea r- 

" 7 " 1. V. 1.115 p- 363, LL. 14-15. 

2. IV. 1.48 p. 220, LL.8-9. 

3. II. 3.2 p. 444. L. 11. 

4. Ill. 2.48 p. 1 3, L. 15; Cf. Mam. XI. 103-4. 

5. VIII. 1.8 p. 36 7 , LI. 12-13. 

6. III. 3.167 p. 167, L. 12. 

7. II. 2,29 p. 431. LI. 3-4. 
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led of his wine’. There is another maxim which suggest political 
wisdom - kseme subhikse krtasamcayani purani rajnam vinay- 
anti kopam 1 ‘citadels well stored in peace and abundance calm the 
wrath of kings’. 

Kielhorn has mentioned 8 in all 260 verses, including those, 
written in different metres-the ordinary Arya, about 40 verses; port¬ 
ions of an Arya two; Giti-one verse and a half; the ordinary Sloka - 
about 166 verses, three quarters of a verse, half-verses; and quarter-ver¬ 
ses Vaktra with half a verse; Vidyunmata with a quarter verse; Samani, 
IndravajrS, Upajati, Dodhaka, 'Salim, Vamastha, Totaka, Jagati 
and irregular Trstubh or Jagati verses. Keith also referred 3 to speci¬ 
mens of such ornate metres as the Malati, the Praharsim, the 
Pramitaksara, and the Vasantatilaka, besides the normal Sloka and 
Tristubh. He suggested that the new metres lead us into a 
different sphere from the Vedic metres, and striking light on this 
development is afforded by the metre of the Kdrikas, mostly, if not 
all, written probably by the predecessors of Pataiijali, which deal 
with disputed points of grammar. ‘The richness and elaboration of 
metre, in striking contrast to the comparative freedom of Yedic and 
epic literature, must certainly have arisen from poetical use; it 
can not have been invented for grammatical memorial verses, for 
which a simple metre might better suffice.’ In the light of the 
commentator’s views Kielhorn has suggested that some of the 
verses in the Mahabhasya are by Katyayana, and others by another 
author of Varttikas; but these commentators also assign some verses 
to the Bhasyakara 4 . 

L V. 4.68 p. 438, L. 9. 

2. I. A. Vol. XIV. p. 326 f; Vol. XV. p. 229. 

3. Hist. Sans. Lit. p y 47. 

4. ‘When the term Sloka Varttikakara is opposed to the termVarttika- 
kara (or Vakyakara), as has been done by Kaiyata on Vol. III. p. 189 or by 
Bhartrhari on Vol. I. p. 36,’writes Kielhorn, “both of course denote different 
persons; and in such a case it was hardly necessary for Nagojibhatta to tell us 
that the Varttikara (or Vakyakara) is, Katyayana, and the Sloka Varttikakara 
("Contd. on next page ) 
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It appears from Kielhorn’s remarks, that a good many of the 
verses in question, either in fragments or in full, have been taken 
by Patanjali from some earlier works between the time of Katyayana 
and Patanjali, so that the Bhasyakara quietly borrowed them with¬ 
out acknowledging the source. He borrowed from older works 
which were in verse, and we should regard these books as the source 
of those verses to which he appended an occasional remark only, 1 or 
the meaning of which he merely indicated in a general way. 2 We 
should, however, like to take a broad view proposing that the Kavya 
literature was known in the time of Patanjali, which should hot be 
disputed in view of the reference to the Vararuci Kavya in the Maha- 
bhasija. As regards, Kielhorn’s contention, it would be idle to deny 
the authorship of the Bloka Varttikas to Patanjali, and to condemn 
him as a plagiarist would exhibit a narrow view. His wide reading 
and balanced outlook, anxious to make his commentary understand¬ 
able to the Bistas, not only with illustrations, hut even with a change 
from prose to poetic verses, was a good method adopted by the 
Bhasyakara. Some half or quarter verses and maxims may have 
been taken from earlier works, as he borrowed from the Vedic 
literature, but the Sloka Varttikas appear to be his own composition, 
for which he was well unequipped by reason of his literary talents 3 . 
Kielhorn has mentioned 165 ordinary Slokas, which were very prob¬ 
ably written by the Bhasyakara. As regards the use of new metres, 

another”; he suggests that the verses which have been explained in the Maha- 
bhasya do not belong to Katyayana, but have been borrowed or quoted by 
Patanjali from other works. There is every reason to believe that these works 
were composed after the Varttikas. Though they were written in verse, their 
aim was the same, which Patanjali had in view when writing his own work, to 
elucidate, correct and improve on the Varttikas, and to discuss matters connected 
with individual rules of Panini, or with the system of Panini's grammar, that 
had not been touched upon by Katyayana. (Ref. I. A. Vol. XV. p. 229). 

1. I. 1.38 p. 96, LI. 1-5; lit 2.188 p. 137, LI. 4-7. 

2. I. 1.57 p. 147, LI. 12-13. 

3. Peterson, in a paper on Panini. Poet and Grammarian’, suggested on 
the basis of his reading of Vallabhadeva’s Subhasitavali, who ascribe; certain 
verses to Panini, that “Panini is not the only name which is connected by Indian 
tradition with the two muses of Grammar and Poetry. What is true of Panini 
is true of his two commentators, Katyayana or Vararuci, and Patanjali.” (J. R. 
A.S. 1911. p. 321). 
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distinct from the Vedic ones, they may have been in use earlier than 
the time of Patafijali in the Kavyas, unknown to us, or some may 
have been his own creations. 

Patanjali and Popular Literature 

The Bhasyakara was aware of the popular literature dealing 
with tales taken from the epics, or of an independent nature, which 
were current in that period. He refers to tales about Yavakrlta, 
Priyangu and Yayati 1 , and has furnished names of three Akhydyikas, 
namely Vasavadatta, Sumanottara and Bhimarathi 2 . The two gene¬ 
ral terms used are - AkJiyTna and Akhyoyika - the former is traced 
in the Vedic literature 3 as well, and, though the latter occurs only once 
in the late Taittiriya Aranyaka, its significance is doubtful. According 
to Keith, the story is naturally related in prose, but the moral is 
fixed in the memory by being put in verse form. Later on stanzas 
were inserted in the narrative itself which are not maxims, but, like 
the label, refer definitely to the tale itself, and, thus, we achieve the 
use of Akhydna or narrative verses. The A/ehyayika, apart from 
merely formal requirements, was a serious composition generally deal¬ 
ing with facts of experience and having an autobiographical, tradit¬ 
ional or semi-historical interest; and it was distinct from a Kathd 
which was essentially a fictitious narrative 4 . The stories of Vasava¬ 
datta and Sumanottara seem to be very popular in that period. The 
heroine of the first story was the wife of King Udayana of Vatsa to 
whom she offered herself against the wishes of her father Pradyota, 
The name is also given to the‘heroine of Subandhu’s novel who is re¬ 
presented to have been betrothed by her father to Puspaketu, but 
was carried away by Kandarpaketu. The second one is a very late 
story. The Akhyanas of Yavakrlta and Yayati are related in the 
MahdbhTmita 5 . 

1. IV. 2.60 p. 28L L. 8. . 

2. IV. 3.87 p. 313. L. 22, 

3. Vedic Index Vol. I. p. 52, 

4. Das Gupta and Dey : His. Sins. Lit. p. 203; Cf. De. B. S O S III 
1925, pp. 507-17. 

5. III. 135 LL. 10701-35; I. 75 LL. 3126-28. 
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There are a few interesting stories and anecdotes which are also 
noticed in the MahTibhisya. The one under the title Vrddhakumari 
is narrated by Patah'jali. A virgin in her advanced age was told by 
Indra to ask for a boon. She entreated him to grant her such a boon 
so that' her sons might eat rice with milk and butter in a brass-made 
utensil. By a single boon she managed to secure all she desired - a 
husband, sons, cows and rice. This applied to a sentence having a 
variety of meaning. 

The bird fables are also quoted by the Bhasyakara - as for exam¬ 
ple, Kakataliyam a - which expression stands for the manner of the 
crow and the palm fruit* meaning unexpected death as in the fable of 
the fruit of the palm falling unexpectedly at the moment of the alight¬ 
ing of a crow and killing it ( kaka gamanam ivci talapatanann iva), and 
ajdkrpamyam * 2 3 4 * the maxim of the she-goat and the sword. It is 
founded on the story of a goat being suddenly killed by accidental 
contact with a sword. Both these stories are used to illustrate a 
surprising event happening altogether by chance. Another story, 
quoted by PataHjali, corresponds to a Buddhist Jataka story. Un¬ 
der I. 3. 25 ( upan mantrakarane) - Patahjali gives as an instance of 
the first Varttika adityam upatisthate - ‘he adores the sun’; and he 
quotes the instance of a monkey who apes the adoration of the sun 
in a crowd (or army) of monkeys (pa'sya vdmrasainye ’ smin yad 
arkam upatisthate )\ This illustration may be compared to the 
Adiccupatthdnajataka) 5 6 . In this connection it is equally interesting 
to notice certain maxims of a popular nature, and it is probable that 
they were taken from the literature dealing with the subject, though 
some may have been used in conversation. Some of them are traced 
in later Sanskrit works. The maxims of the well-digger kupakhdna- 
kanydyah a ; something on which a crow is perched • kakadhikaranan- 

~ 3 p 3 “ L ]0 f 

2. V. 3.106 p. 429. LL. 8-9. 

3. II. 1.3 p. 377, L. 14. 

4. I. 3.25 p. 281, L. 1. 

5. J. II. 72-3. 

6. I. 1.1 p. .11,1. 7 
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yayah 1 ; the rice in the cooking pot -sthdlipulakanydyah*, meaning that 
the condition of the whole class is inferred from that of a pot; a 
mongoose standing on hot ground - avataptemkuHsthitam 3 used 
in the sense of a fickle person, also known as tirthakaka 4 , or the crow 
at a centre of pilgrimage, are notable. Some of these may ha ve 
originated from the Mahabhasya itself®, as for example, men do not 
refrain from setting the cooking pots on fire because there are beggars 
(who may ask for the contents), nor do they abstain from sowing 
barley because there are wild animals (m hi bhiksukah santi iti 
sthalyb nadhisnyante na ca mrgdh santi iti yam nopyantif. 

A few more may be quoted here, as for instance - an iguana 
creeping along does not on that account become a snake, (nahi godha 
sarpanii sarpanad ahir bhavati) 7 , or curd and cucumber are fever 
personified ( dadhitrapusam pratyakso jvarah 8 ) and water in a bed of 
reeds is a disease of the feet ( nadvalodakam pdda-rogahf. 

Patanjali and Drama : 

The existence of drama, in its true form in the time of Patafijali 
has engaged the attention of many scholars 10 . Patafijali, comment¬ 
ing on the Yarttika of KatySyana, explaining the use of the present 
in the phrases cited, when the events, described lie in the distant past, 
has mentioned two examples, that of the slaying of Kansa and the 
binding of Bali. Since the passage has been a subject of great discus¬ 
sion, it may be quoted here in full ’: ye tavad ete sobhanikh ndmaite 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 


I. 1.26 pp. 84-85. 

I. 4.23 p. 325. L. 23. • 

II. 1.47 p. 397. L. 17. 

II. 1.42 p. 397. L. 7. 

Jacob. Popular Maxims Vol. 2. p. 42. 

I. 39 p. 99. L. 25; IV. 1.1 p. 194. L. 17 etc. 

I. 1.23 p. 82. L. 3; 

I. 1.59 p. 156. L. 8. 

Ibid. L. 9. 

Weber: Ind. Stud. XIII. p. 488. f; Levi: Theatre indien p. 308 f; Luders: 


S.B.A.W. 1916 p. 698 f; Hillebrandt: Z.D.M.G. I. xxii p. 227 f Keith- B S O S 
I.iv 27 f; Sans. Dram. p. 31. f. 
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pratyaksam Ka'nsam ghatanti pratyaksam ca Balim bandhayantili. 
Gitresu katham ? citresu apy udgurnd nipahUis ca prahara drsyante 
Kahsakarsanyas ca. grantkikesu katham yatra sabdagadumatram laks- 
yate ? te ’pi hi tesam utpatliprafykrty d vina'sad rddhir vyacaksanah 
sato buddhivisayan prakasayanti. ata's ca sato vyamisra hi drsyante. 
kecit Kahsabhaktd bhavanti, kecid Vasudevabhaktah varndnyatvam 
khalv api pusyanti : kecid raktamulcha bhavanti kecid kalamukhah 1 2 3 . 
Varttika 6 makes it certain that the sense of the verb must involve 
the idea of description ( tad acasta iti), and so it justifies the use of 
the causative. Now, there could be three possible ways, as suggested 
by scholars, of describing the scenes of the past: by showing them 
actually on the stage; or by painting scenes on the canvas and the 
audience could observe the depicting of the blows rained on Kansa, 
or the binding of Bali; or by the Saubhikas explaining to the audience 
shadow figures. The second and the third explanations seem to be 
inconsistent with the meaning which Patanjali intended to convey. 
The word pratyaksam is important in this respect. Hillebrandt’s 
presumption* that the Baubhikas carried round pictures which they 
explained, or Luders’ assumption* that a painter explained to an 
audience the picture he had painted, are contrary to the sense we 
get from this passage. There can be no doubt that the Saubhikas 
related the two stories by action and not by presentation in pictures 
or in words. 

The other expression sabdagadumatram laksyate, is considered 
by Keith to be painfully obscure, since gadu bears no recognized 
meaning which fits the passage. It cannot be equated with grantha , 
as presumed by Luders, nor can it inflict on “PataRjali the sin of 
verbiage, since Sabdamatram would yield the requisite sense, as 
observed by Hillebrandt”. The use of colouring, red and black is 
equally important and it is presumed that the Granthikas formed 
two parties whose diverse colour marked their nature as supporters 

1. III. 1.26 p. 26, 

2. Op. cit. 

3. Op. cit. 
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, of Kahsa or Vasudeva. Keith suggested 1 2 that the development of 
, the epic recitation depicted by Patanjali is in itself, as Professor Levi 
has shown 8 , the most obvious prelude to the growth of the true 
drama, and the parallel of the dithyramb is too clear to admit of 
denial”.. He explained the passage of Patahjali, interpreted in the 
light of the Varttika in a simple and plain sense - the slaying of 
Kahsa and the binding of Bali lie in the distinct past, but one maty 
say Kahsarn ghatayati or Balim bandhayati, “he describes the slaying 
ofKansa, the binding of Bali of the painter whose vivid art brings 
the scene before our eyes, and the same expressions, in the plural, 
are applicable to the Saubhikls, who present in dumb show the 
scenes, and the Granthikas;, who recite, dividing themselves into two 
parties distinguished by their colour”. It is therefore clear that 
there was union of action of the Saubhikas to the recitation of the 
Granthikas which gives the full dramatic form, but Keith doubted 
whether by Patanjali’s time drama had actually evolved, and the 
daubhikas and Granthikas represent older stages in the development 
still existing independently, or the process of evolution was incom¬ 
plete 3 . 

Now, it appears that scholars have not taken into consideration, 
the other evidence provided by the Bhasyakara nor have they view¬ 
ed it from indigenous dramatic perspective. Patanjali quotes refe¬ 
rences to the natas or actors - hdtasya srnoti*, agasin na‘ah s , natas- 
yabhuktam * and sarvakesi natah 1 5 6 7 . One important passage - atas ca 
upayogo yadd arambhaka rahgam gacchanti natasya srosyamo granthi- 
kasija srosydma iti 8 , clearly suggests that recitations were made both 
by the natas and the granthikas : and the expression 


aram- 

_ 


]. Op. cit. 

2. Op. cit. 

3. B.S.O.S. Vol. I. iv. p. 31. 

4. 1.4.29 p. 329. L. 6. 

5. II. 4.77 p. 495. L. 12. 

6. II. 3.67 p. 468. L. 19. 

7. II. 1.69 p. 404. L. 16. 

8. I. 4.29 p. 329. LL. 7-8. 
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bhaka points to the commencement of an action which awakens an 
interest in the progress of the principal plot. It is clear that this 
refers, to the Sutradhara who first enters the stage and suggests to 
' the audience the name of the drama which is to be staged. In an¬ 
other reference, Patafijali has mentioned nalabKarya who had to 
please many people'on the stage(na;dwdw striyo rangam gata yo yah 
prcchati Icasya yuyain kasya yuyarri iti tarn tam tava tava ity ahuhf. 
A male also played female’s part and was known as bhrulamsa*, 
In the light of these references, is it at all doubtful that drama in 
its true form, and dramatic literature were unknown in the time of 
Patafijali ? Even Panini referred to natasutras 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 , the texts for the 
natas. Keith was not in a position to establish the meaning of na';a 
which, according to him, might mean no more than a pantomime*. 

Patanjali and Philosophical JJata: 

Patanjali tried to raise grammar to the standard of philosophy 
by introducing logical principles, such as the reference to the eter- 
hality of $abda, the exposition of the doctrine of Spho'a, and the 
application of the principle of Agreement and Difference or positive 
and negative propositions (anvaya-vyatirekaf. As regards the first 
aspect, the Bhasyakara mentions the names of two eminent gram¬ 
marians, namely Vyadi e and Vajapyayana', the former being the 
author of , a big treatise called Samgraha, and spoken of by the 
Bhasyakara as authoritative {Samgraha, etatpradhanyena ) 8 . He also 
developes the theme of the externality of Sabda by which he meant 
Bpliola - the eternal and imperceptible element of sounds and words 
and the real vehicle ,of the idea which bursts or flashes on the mind 

1. VI. 1.2 p. 7. L. 6. 

2. IV. 1.3 p. 196. L. 7. 

3. IV. 3.110. 

4. Op. cit, 

5. III. 2.84 p. 113. L. 23. 

6. I. 2.64 p. 244. L. 9. 

7. Ibid. p. 242. L. 11. 

8. I. 1.1 p. 6. L. 12. 
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when the sound is uttered ( dhvanih sphotas ca sabdanam dhvanis tu 
khalu hksyate - alpo mahams ca kesamcid ubhayam tat svabJiavatah) 1 . 
Explaining the relation of a word to sense as eternal ( nit,ho hy ar- 
thavatdm arthair abhisambandhah) 2 3 4 5 , he seems to have come into close 
touch with the Mimamsakas, who arc > noticed in the Mahabhasya 
though he does not, mention the name of Jaimini. He is also sup¬ 
posed to have reproduced the Sankhya doctrine, while enumerating 
the six causes that often prevent us from comprehending things that 
really exist ( sadbliih prakaraih satdin bhdvanam anupalabdhir bhavatif. 
These are: extreme distance, extreme proximity, intervention of other 
things, obscurtiy due to darkness, weakness of visual organs, and 
extreme carelessness.- 

The Yedantic philosophy is not noticed in the Mahabhasya , 
but one finds words like Brahman, Aksara and Brahmavadin*. An 
important matter from the philosophical standpoint is the concept- 
ion of the non-duality of soul, and he mentions the individual soul 
(titman) and the supreme soul (paramatman) 6 , as well as the physical 
and internal soul (sanratman and antaratman). The internal soul 
performs those actions whereby the physical soul feels pain or plea¬ 
sure (sanratma tat karma karoti yena antaratma sukhaduhlche ’nubha- 
mlif. It appears that the two souls not only exist but are active 
in actions, which is against the Yedantic system of philosophy. In 
\ his commentary Kaiyata thoroughly explains the difference of 
souls and not the agency and objectivity of one and the same 
soul 7 8 . Another point worth noting is PataSjali’s reference to the 
Pramanas (instruments of correct knowledge), which, according to 
the Nyaysutra* are Perception, Inference, Analogy and fcjabda. 


m 


1. I. 1.70 p. 181. LL. 24-25. 

2. I. 1.1 p. 7. L. 10. 

3. IV. 1.3 p. 197. L. 9. 

4. VI. 3.86 p. 171. L. 18. 

5. III. 2.83 p. 110. L. 2. 

6. III. 1.87 p. 68. L. 22. 

7. Vastuta eva atmabhedo na tu ekasyaiva karmatvam kartrtvain ca, 

8. I. 1.3 - Basu. S. B. Hindus p. 2. 
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PatanjaU has referred to them with the single exception of Analogy 
( upamiti) in different passages. It is difficult to say if he was 
aware of Gautama. As pointed out in the comment on this, the 
Caryakas admit only one means viz. Perception (prutyaksa ), the 
Vaises]kas and Bauddhas admit two, that is Perception and Inference 
(anumana), the Sahkhya admit three - Perception, Inference and 
Verbal testimony (agama and sabda) while the Naiyayikas admit 
four. The Bhasyakara has not mentioned the name of Gautama, 
the Naiyayika, but the words Gautamiya 1 2 3 4 and Vakovakya? in the 
Uahabhdsya, suggest his knowledge of this system of philosophy. 
In this connection certain other facts may also be taken into consi¬ 
deration, such as, the illustration (pratyaksas tena agnidhumayor 
abhisambandhahf - the clear relation of smoke with the fire. The 
inference is impossible without previous perception, as mentioned 
in the Nyayasutra (atha tatpurvakam trividhnm ammanamf, but in 
some .cases inference is more reliable than perception (pratyaksad apy 
anumanabafiyastvam tu evamf. One also finds a reference to kriyd 
or action which is not visible but comprehended only by inference 
(kriyd ndmeyam alyantdparidrsta ) 5 6 . The semi-organs are capable oi 
providing cognition only when they have direct association with the 
mind (manasa samyuktani indriyani upalabdhau karandni bhavanli) 7 . 
The sense organs, incapable of giving cognition (perception) by them¬ 
selves,could only do so through the connection with the mind,to which J 
the Naiyayikas added another factor-the soul with which the mind gets 
invariably connected. Thus, according to them, a sense coming in 
contact with its object produces knowledge in soul only if the sense 
is conjointed with the mind. This conjunction is a necessary ele¬ 
ment in the definition of perception. 

1. VI. 2.39 p. 125. L. 12. __ 

2. I. 1.1 p. 9. L. 22. 

3. III. 2.124 p. 125. L. 15. 

4. I, 1.5. <' 

5. III. 2.124 p. 125. L. 15. 

6. I. 3.1 p. 254. L. 15. 

7. III. 2.115 p. 120. LL. 22-23. 
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Another point, worth mentioning, is the conception^of the syl¬ 
logism (avayrtvin). According to the Nyayasutra, (sadhyatvad avayavi- 
samdehah) 1 there is, some say, doubt about the whole, which is yet to 
be established, and parts alone are realities. A tree, for instance, is 
yellow in some parts and green in others. If it were one whole the 
^contradictory qualities or yellowness and greenness could not have 
[belonged to it simultaneously. Patanjali shares this view ( avaya- 
\vatmakotvct samudayasya - avayavdtmakah samuddyah - abhyantaro 
hi samuddye ’ vayavah - tad yatJid vrksah pracalan saha avayavaih 
pracalatif. 

The question of desire, directly known by action, is also refer¬ 
red to by the Bhasyakara (iccliaya hi pravrttita upalabdhih icchaya 
hi prav. ttita upalabdhir bhavatif. What one desires to do is clearly 
understood by his action. According to the Nyayasutra, ‘desire, aver¬ 
sion, volition, pleasure, pain, and intelligence are the marks of the 
soul’ ( icchd-dvesa-prayatna-sukha-duhkha-jndndni dtmano lihgam iti)*. 
Desire is one of the signs by which soul is usually inferred to exist. 
It is not directly comprehended by perception but only by inference. 
In the MaKabhasya, one finds references to malobservation-things 
that actually do not exist, but appear to do so, as for instance, 
mrgat(snd i - mirage, or the beautiful city of the gandharvas (gandhar- 
vanagaram yatha )*. The reverse case of non-perception of realities 
is also referred to by the Bhasyakara, as for instance, the movement 
of the sun ddityagativaf is imperceptible, though real. 


Many more passages and references could be traced to show 
that Fatafijali was familiar with philosophical conceptions. It may 
be going too far to consider these in detail, but there are certain 
technical terms which may be mentioned, as for example, 
III. 33. 

VI. 1.1 p. 3. LL. 14-16. 

III. 1.7 p. 14. LL. 19-20. 

I. 1.10. 

IV. 1.3. 196. L. 21. 

Ibid. L. 24. 

II. 2.5 p. 409. L. 24. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
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anugama, 1 II. * * V. saman'idhikaran-T (having a common substratum)* 
amntycUva 3 (the state of infinity or eternity), anaikantika* the fallacy 
of undistributed middle, and a good many interesting philosophical 
maxims which are included in the comprehensive work - Paribhasen- 
dusekhara of Nagojibhatta. The maxim of the rope which binds at 
both ends - ubhayatah pdsa rajj'uh* is most interesting. It leads 
one to an embarrassing position - a dilemma. As illustrated in the 
Jaimini section of Sarvadarsanasamgraha* - “if you object that 
non-existence (or absence) cannot be a cause*, we reply by asking 


you whether non-existence can be an effect or not 1 If it cannot, 


then we should have to allow that cloth is eternal, as its ‘emergent 
non-existence’ or destruction would be impossible. If it can be an 
effect, then why should it not be a cause, also ?”. So this rope binds 
you at both ends. Another interesting, maxim is ekadesavkrtasya- 
nanyatvat siddham 7 - a thing that is changed in one part does not 
thereby become something else. Here PataBjali illustrates the 
cutting of a dog’s ear or tail which does not tum it into a horse or 
donkey but still a dog. 


I 


We have not taken into consideration the reference to subs¬ 
tance (dravya) - different from qualities such as form, smell, odour, 
sound and touch (kimpunar drayavm ke punar gunahsabda-spar'sa- 
rupa-rasa gandhd gunas tato ’nyctd dravyanif ; and the eternal 
entities, including sky, heaven, space and time (nitya dyauh nityd 
prthvi nityam aka'sfVM itif. The consideration of the philosophical 
data makes it clear that the Bhasyakara was familiar with the 
Naiyayika philosophy. The philosophical literature in that period^ 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


V. 1. 59 p. 355. L. 23. 

II. 1.1 p. 368. L. 5 etc. 
I. 1.3 p. 44. 

I. 2.30 p. 207. L. 10. 

VI. 1.68 p. 46. L.19. 
Cowell - Trans, p. 198. 
I. 1.56 p. 136. L. 10. 

V. 1.119 p. 366. L. 14. 
VIII. 1.4 p. 364. L.25. 
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:DICAL AND SURGICAL DATA IN THE MAHABHASjYA 

probably influenced him in his exposition of the grammatical sutr'as, 
and he sought elucidation of the philosophy of grammar. 

Medicinal and Surgical data in the Maliabhdsya : 

Patafi'jali has referred to the three humours of the body - vata 
(wind or air), pitta - the bilious humour secreted between the stomach 
and the bowels, and slesma, caused by phlegm or mucus 1 2 . He also 
mentions certain diseases like itch (paman) 3 4 5 , scrofula ( gadu ) s , an 
[excrescence on the head ( gadusiras)*, and a kind of leprosy ( dadru ). s 
He notices ladies’ disease associated with childbirth; sometimes 
causing the death of the lady during the birth of the first child 
(tathd sutayam asosyamanayam ca bhavati prathamagarbhena hateti ). 6 7 8 9 10 
The child was also sometimes prolapsed (from the womb) - (garbho 
nirlutJutah) Sometimes specific remedies are jilso mentioned in 
the Mahabhasya, as for instance, rice-gruel for curing kidney trouble 
{mutraya kalpate yavlguh), and barley water for excretion ( uccdraya 
yavdnam ihf. Ghee ( ghrla ) destroyed bilious substance (pittaghnam 
ghrtam) and honey removed phlegm (slesmaghnam madJm.f Refer¬ 
ence is also made to a medicinal oil ( ihgudalailam) ia . 

Administrative Information : 

The information provided by the Bhasyakara on the political 
events, especially the invasion of the Yavanas, has been considered 
earlier. Confining our consideration to the administrative data 
alone, we notice that, as usual, the local unit was the village, and 


1. V. 1.38 p. 351. L. II. 

2. 1.1.23 p. 80. L. 25. 

3. IV. 3.39 p. 308. L. 21. 

4. II, 3.35 p. 437. L. 17. 

5. V. 2.97 p. 396. L. 8. 

6. I. 1.21 p. 77. L. 22. 

7. I. 3.1 p. 254. L. 16. 

8. II. 3.13 p. 449. L. 21. 

9. VI. 1.12 p. 17. L. 19. 

10. V. 2.29. p. 376. L. 17. 
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its headman was known as Gramani 1 11 . A collection ol five villages 
was called Pancagrama 2 . A few officers, mentioned in the Maha- 
bhdsya, are commander-in-chief (senani ) 3 and King’s physician 
(rajavaidya ) 4 ; and minor attendants, such as, the canopy holders 
(chhatradhara) 5 , the gate-keeper ( dvorapala) and the executioner 
(sirasghctinf. Tolls or taxes (sullca) 1 and collective fines are also 
referred to 8 . This administrative information, supplied by the 
MahabhTsya, is too meagre to suggest if it is derived from the Smrti 
literature, or Kautilya’s Arthasastra. Patanjali has referred to the 
three objects of life - pharma, Artha, politics and practical life in 
general, and Kama, viz. love or affection (dharniarthau arfhadharmau, 
ImmZrthau artbakTimau) 9 . 

Miscellaneous data :— 

This includes information on topics like arms and armaments, 
trees, birds and animals. The different kinds of arms-spear ( sakli ), 
plough (langala), goad ( ahkusa ), staff (ifasti), club (tomara), bow 
(dhanns) and another type of club ( musala )'° were used; and a 
systematic planning of defence was made with a meat dug round 
the city ( utlchajparildia ) n . The main strength of the army was called 
aksauhini - a very popular term 12 . Amongst the lruits, plants and 
trees; mentioned are berry ( badara ) 13 , pomegranate ( dddima ) l \ 

1. V. 2.19. p. 340. L. 8. 

2. II. 1.51 p. 393. L.8. 

3. V. 1.9 p. 340. L. 8. 

4. VI. 1.91 p. 72. L. 16. 

5. III. 2.9 p. 94. L. 8. 

6. III. 2.84 p. 111. L. 23. 

7. V. 1.47 p. 351. L. 21. 

8. VI. 1,5 p. 10. L. 28. 

9. II. 2.35 p. 437. L. 6. 

10. III. 2.9 p. 99. 

11. III. 2.101 p. 112. L. 20. 

12. VI. 1.89 p. 69. L. 8. 

13. I. 1.58 p. 153. L. 13. 

14. I. 1.1 p. 38. L. 5. 
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jasmine ( mallika )', kkadira, pald'sa, pilu 2 - a kind of palm, the 
jujube tree© ( kuvallf , aradu * and the cotton plant (picavya)*, bottle- 
gourd ( alabu ) and flax (- uma ) 8 . The animals, reptiles, and birds, 
which are noticed in the Mahdhhasya, include, godha 7 - an iguana, 
• sarpa* - ordinary-- snake, and maha-sarpa*, an elephant cub - 
ibhylywati, beautiful cow (yovrndaraka) and horse ( asva-vmddruka ) 10 , 
donkey ( kkara) n , camel (us'ra) 12 , sheep (elaka) 13 , deer ( mrgaf* 
peacock (: mayura ) 16 , pigeon ( kapota ) K ', a young sparrow (ea'/jlcdy 7 
large fish ( timihgila ) 13 , goose (hamsa) 19 and a kind of eagle ( kurara). 
The data provided by the Mahahhdsya, on these topics are also 
meagre. The information is too general, but one may presume 
that there might have been certain treatises on Botanical and Zoolo* 
gical subjects. 

Patanjali’s Style: 

In order to estimate the woj tk of a literary work, it is 
necessary to consider the material furnished by it, and the way in 
which it is presented. In short, it is not only what is said, but 
how it is said which is equally important. On this point PataFijali 

1. IV. 3.166 p. 328. L: 2. ~ ' “ ' 

2. IV. 1.27 p. 213. 

3. IV. 3.180 p. 323. L. 5. 

4. IV. 1.56 p. 326. L. 11. 

5. V. 1.2 p. 337. L. 4. 

6. V. 2.29 p. 376. L. 9. 

7. I. 1.23 p. 82. L. 6. 

8. II. 1.69 p. 404. L. 19. 

9. V. 3 55 p. 413. L. 14. 

10. II. 1.69 p. 403. L. 11. 

11. V. 2.107 p. 397. L. 9. 

12. I. 1.50 p. 120. L. 6. 

13. II. 3.67 p. 268. L. 20. 

14. II. 4.12 p. 475. L. 18 . 

15. II. 3.67 p. 468. L. 16. 

16. IV, 2.36 p. 278. L. 21. 

17. IV. 1.128 p. 258. L. 20. 

81. VI. 3.70 p. 168. L. 8. 

19. I. 2.67 p. 248. L. 8. 
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seems to have placed himself in the position of a young keen student 
anxious to master the riddles of grammar through a scientific and 
logical technique. A question is put and the student raises the 
issue in an intelligent manner with the teacher - who finally solves 
the problem. The pros and cons are equally weighed. It, no 
doubt/ involves a heavy strain on the reader, especially those who 
are unfamiliar with the method followed, but certainly it represents 
a style of its own. Expressions and references relating to matters 
of every day life enhance the value of the work which also depicts 
.the cultural condition in that period. With a view' to giving a 
a concrete idea of Patahjali’s style, one or two passages may be 
quoted here. The first is the famous Mauryan passage - being a 
comment on the Sutra jivikdrthe capanye. Panini mentions that 
the suffix ka is added to a name denoting an image of a deity, but 
that suffix is dropped, if the image secures for the person a live¬ 
lihood ( jivika ), provided it is not vendible (apanya). Now the 
difficulty is raised witlx regard to the images of Siva, Skanda and 
Visakha. Here the suffix ka is dropped despite the fact that the 
Mauryas in their greed for money had disposed of such images. 

So the form should be Sivalm, Skandaka and VisaJchaka. Finally 
he says that taking it for granted that the rule of dropping ka does 
not apply to those images of the Mauryas, still as regards images 
used for purpose of worship it does apply (bhavet fa.su na syat-yas tu 
etah sampratip'ujarthas tasu bhavisyati) 1 . In the second passage, 
from the rule laying down the eatable things, one can understand 
those things which are not to be eaten. When it is said that (only) ! 
five five-toed animals may be eaten, it is to be understood that 
all tiie rest are not to bo eaten or by forbidding the eating of 
something, those that may be eaten can be known. Thus, when 
it is said that the village cock or pig should not be eaten, it is to 
bx understood that the wild cock or pig may be eaten. ( abhaksyo- 
gramyakukkuto ’bhaksyo grdmyasukara ity ukte gamyata etad aranyo 
bh(iJcsya iti). 2 

1. V. 3.99 p. 419. L. 4. 

2. I. 1.1 p. 5. LL. 17-18. 
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Patafijali seems to be conscious of bis reader’s difficulty and 
limitations; and, therefore, he has tried to interest him with 
similies and metaphorical expressions and maxims which have been 
considered earlier. Such a device was considered likely to lighten 
the strain, but the difficulty to follow Patafijali’s Mahabhcisya was 
experienced even by the commentators - Kaiyata and Nagojibhatta. 
Nevertheless, one can hardly deny that the Bhasyakara tried to 
hit two birds with a stone. He succeeded in presenting grammar 
on a scientific basis for the Sistas and, for the succeeding generations, 
lie was equally successful in presenting a picture of India of his 
time which was not free from political upheavals. 

We have tried to assess in this chapter the literary talents of 
the Bhasyakara and the probable literature on diffierent subjects 
with which he was familiar. The reference to the Kavya of 
Varaiuci, Jabali, and his own experiments in poetic metres testify 
to the development of Kavya literature in that period. Parallelism 
between passages from the Mahabhcisya, and those taken from the 
Vedic literature illustrate the vast bibliography with which Patafijali 
was conversant. As regards the Smrti passages, probably there 
was a common source for the Smrtikaras and the Bhasyakara. 
Drama and dramatic literature were well-known and Patafijali has 
actually quoted two such dramas. The popular literature was also 
utilized by the Bhasyakara and we find a good many maxims, some 
dealing with bird fables. The data relating to Medicine, adminis¬ 
tration, Botany and Zoology are also considered in this chapter. 
There was, very probaly, literature on all these subjects. We have 
not taken into consideration either Pall or Prakrt source for obvious 
reasons - paucity of any fixed datum of time, and because the 
present study is confined from the literary standpoint to the 
Mahabhasycc alone. These were apparent reasons for skipping 
over those sources. 
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ART AND ARCHITECTURE 

The Suhga period is notable for the change in the sphere of art 
and architecture. The so-called national school of art, character¬ 
ised by collossal mass on the one hand, and the court patronage on 
the other, assumed a democratic shape and became more popular 
among the masses. The ordinary people did not hesitate to donate 
or dedicate a piece of railing, or some other object for the service 
of the lord. Despite the religious aspects underlying these works of 
art, one finds people in their merry-making mood, happy, cheerful 
and gay. Another innovation is the introduction of the human 
form,-not noticed in the Mauryan period,-which plays a prominent 
part in complete alignment with natural objects, such as trees, 
creepers, animals etc. in happy harmony with one another. The met¬ 
hod adopted is, no doubt, simple a: id the human' beings are depicted 
in their simple outlook despite the social inter-fusion of different grades 
from the royalty and nobility to the aborigines. Art thus, expresses 
the contemporary Indian mind and outlook in different shades, and 
forms involving monographic conception of Indian divinities and 
such demi-gods and goddesses as Yaksas and Yaksis, Kinnaras and 
Kinnans. Another important feature distinguishing the art of this 
period from that of Maury aps. is the use of stone on a grand scale. 
The taksan or the carpenter, whose services were needed for carving 
out beautiful designs and details, is now replaced by the sailarupkura 
or the sculptor. Patanjali refers to the Rdjalaksan employed 
specially by the King ( taksl raj ikarmaii pravartamanah svam karmam 
jahati 1 ), who then gives up his private work. The silpin too is 
mentioned in the Muhabhasya earning his livelihood on pay or wages 

1. II. 1. 1 p. 364. L. 12. 
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(silpino riama te'pi svabhutyart-ham evct pravartante vetanarn ca lapsyci- 
mahe)\ but tliis term could be used for all types of artisans using 
technical skill. The fact seems to be that wood was not completely 
replaced by stone though the latter was more in use. This change 
can be seen in the lunette depicting an elephant procession in the 
Loma'sa Rsi cave facade 2 . Another important phase of the artistic 
development in this period is the hewing of caves and viharas to 
cater permanently for the spiritual and temporal needs of the Buddhist 
lonks. This phase, owing to facility of natural resources, was 
alised to a particular region. 

The famous stupa at Bharhut with it's failings and toranas, and 
lanclii with its railings, were also set up in the thinga period, as 
ivident from the epigcaphic records. Mathura, Kausambi and 
path, too, were not slow in their artistic activities, and, their 
ductioiis of this period are worth considering. The famous Bodh- 
»ya railing enclosing the Bodbi tree, where the lord took his 
ariikrama, also belongs to this period. It, thus, becomes imperative 
iio study the evolution of art and architecture in the fc'unga period 
on certain principles, applicable to different centres of art. The 
famous Jain caves at TJdaigiri and Khaniagiri, can not be ignored 
and one would be interested in the Besnagar Caruda column as well 
which was set up during this period. The terracotta figures, notable 
for their mass production, have also to be considered from the point 
of view of style and special features. Lastly, we have to consider 
the earlier phase of Rock-cut architectures of western India, and 
town architectural planning such as we find in the sculptures of the 
Bliarhut and Safichi gateways. There may be chronological over¬ 
lapping which need not be disapproved. 

Bharhut Stupa, Bailing and Toranas: 

The sculptures from Bharhut, being a part of the stupa which 
once existed at the site in the Madhyadesa, and now forms part of 

I . III. 1. 26 p. 36, L. 4. 

2. Percy Brown. Indian Architecture, pi. fig. 1. 
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a special gallery in the Indian Museum are a class bv themselves. The 
name of the Navakarmilca or superintendent in charge of the monu¬ 
ment noticed in a record 1 , suggests that it was erected under the 
supervision of a person and the expenses were met from the contribu¬ 
tions made by members of both the sexes. The donors ranged from 
ordinary persons to those of the regal class to which the two mitra 
ladies belonged. The stupa with its railing and gates was set up at 
one time, and not by stages as we find at Salichi. This is clear 
from the script of the donatory records inscribed on the railings. T K 
time factor is completly eliminated both in the manner of presen- 
ion, as well as in the subject, matter dealing with the life of 
Master. There is symmetry, and no scene is incomplete. Even • 
Jataka stories, depicting the life of the Tathagata in his previ 
births, represent that special note of solemnity and dignity v’ 
is essential for creating a firm impression on the mind of the dev< 

It makes him- conscious of life which is to be taken in 
serious and ethical spirit. The votaries, simple and unsophisticatei 
do not lack that jovial feeling which one experiences after he has 
found a panacea for his sufferings. This may be illusrated by the 
dancing scene, so beautifully depicted in a rhythmical manner, when 
Gautama attained enlightenment 2 . The figuers of the Yaksas, Nagas 
and Kinnaras with their female counterparts are also notable. 

With all the seriousness of life, viewed in its religious and j 
ethical background, the sociological outlook is not wanting. In fact the 
Sunga art at Bharhut is richest in the social content - representing 
the life of the people - not without humour scenes. Human life plays 
an important part, and the sculptor has taken pains to exhibit the 
picture of society explicitly and in a lucid manner, as he has handled 
the life story of the Master. Nature, too, is in harmony with both. 
As these sculptures have been treated in detail, we shall confine our 
study only to a few new pieces. A coping stone from Bharhut, 
now in the Allahabad Museum 3 , depicts an interesting scene. At the 

1. Luders List no. 773. 

2. Cunningam - Bharhut. pi. XV. 

3. Kala: Bharhut Sculptures in the Allahabad Museum, pi. XII. 
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BHARHUT—Culakoka Devata 
(Courtesy, Indian Museum , Calcutta) 
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BHARHUT STUPA, RAILING AND TORANAS 

top there is a border of stepped merlons with alternate horizontal 
lotuses, while below there are four panels cut by an undulating 
creeper. The first contains only a hanging cloth, but in the 
second two figures are noticed engaged in conversation. They stand 
between two houses which have vaulted roofs, star shaped windows 
and mud walls. The figure on the left holds an animal in his left 
hand, while another is seen seated on the top of another cottage. A 
cahra is placed between two thupikas on the top of cottage to the left. 
In the third panel one finds ornaments consisting of ear rings, 
bangles and elaborate armlets. The last panel contains a simple 
cottage (parnakutl). An inscription on the stone is read by the 
curator as Gaja JaiaJca-sasa, which is completed above the panel 
on the right with the additional word - JataJca according to B. M. 
Barua 1 2 who considered the text of the full label analogous to another 
Bharhut Jataka label reading Viiala JataJca, Kukuta JataJca. These 
two creatures mentioned in different stories seem to be important 
characters. This can only relate to the Gajakumbha JataJca 2 which 
describes the previous birth of the Buddha as a minister of the King 
of Benaras who took a tortoise and a hare giving to the slothful king 
an object lesson of how the indolent came to misery. The 
tortoise is symbolised by his laziness and the hare by his activity, 
though the popular version is just the reverse. 

The Sasa JataJca story figures prominently in another sculpture 3 4 
on a rail pillar from Bharhut, now in the Allahabad Museum; 
containing an elaborate scene in the middle. To the right is seen a 
spouted jar with two baskets filled with mangoes, and in the middle 
is a fire altar. An animal probably a hare is seen facing it. Behind 
him another animal whose head and half body are cut off, is seated 
in the left corner. A lizard and another are in between the hare and 
the half cut animal. The scene represents the story in the Sasa JataJca* 

1. J. U. P. H. S. Vol XIX. p. 48. ~ 

2. No. 345; Vol. III. p. 139. 

3. No. B. 549. Kala - 6; Ref. cit. PI. IV. 

4. Malalasekera —Dictionary of Pali Proper Names Vol. II. P. 1079. 
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where the hare sacrificed himself by plunging into the fire, when food 
was demanded from him by Sakra in disguise. The hare’s nobility 
was related in the course of giving thanks to a land owner of Sava- 
tthi who had entertained the Buddha and his monks for seven da,ys. 
In this scene, the hare is shown ready to jump into the fire. This 
Jataka scene is also observed at Nagarjunikunda, 1 and in a sculpture 
in the British Museum. 2 

A moving elephant with two riders carrying the relics of the 
Buddha in an ornamental covering is seen in a fragment of a coping 
stone 3 4 . It probably suggests the scene of one of the claimants 
earning his share after the division of the relics. At the top, as 
usual, there is a border of stepped merlons alternating with blue 
lotuses, and at the bottom one finds bells fastened to a hanging chain. 

The Vessantara Jataka scene is depicted on a corner pillar 1 
from Bharhut with two faces, each side being divided into three 
panels by horizontal bands of railing. The scene in the uppermost 
panel shows a royal personage riding on a richly caprisioned elephant, 
two small figurines probably attendants, are noticed near the tusk of 
the elephant. In the middle are four horses with manes, while a 
male figure probably stands, or is seated on a chair in case these 
horses are yoked. The lowermost panel, as usual, shows two stumpy 
figures supporting the structure with their upraised hands. On the 
other side in the uppermost panel a royal figure is pouring water with 
a lcamandalu in the hands of a Brahmana who faces him. At the 
back are seen two male figures with upraised hands. In the second 
panel there are again four horses with beautiful manes now yoked in 
a chariot while three figures, probably Brahmins because of then- 
matted hair, stand near the feet of the horses with folded hands. 
At the bottom, the two stumpy figures support the heavy 
structure with upraised hands. The story is too long to be told here, 

1. Memo. Arch. Sur. Ind. No. p. XVIII. 

2. Fergusson ; Tree and Serpent Worship, PI. LXXXIII. Fig. 2. 

3. No. 500. - Op. cit. pi. VII. 

4. Op. cit. PI. VI (A1 and B. 
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BHARHUT Top —Heavenly dancing scene 
Below —Ajatsatru’s visit to the Buddha 
( Courtesy , Indian Museum , Calcutta) 
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but its moral is ‘sacrifice for others’ and the efficacy of dana is stress¬ 
ed even at the cost of one’s personal interest. This Jataka story is 
represented in another panel of Bharhut railing 1 , as well as at Saiiclu 2 . 

Other fragments of coping stones from Bharhut depict in one 
case two deer grazing and a Brahmin standing inside the foliage of a 
Mandara tree. The bottom depicts hanging bells, while at the top 
there is the usual border of stepped merlons. In another coping 
stone a peacock is shown with out-spread tail though the body is cut 
off and only a part is visible under a panel made by an undulating 
creeper 3 . The sculpture is too mutilated to give any faithful 
representation, though the inscription on the top is read as Hamsa 
Jataka. 

Besides these Jataka scenes there are others with a humourous 
and jovial atmosphere. The acrobatic scene on the pillar post 4 is 
interesting in this respect. The stone has circular panels at the top 
and the bottom. In the middle there is a group of hanging men. 
They are nine in number and hold firmly the feet of the one just 
above with both the hands. The dress is, as usual, a loin cloth tied 
by a scarf, embroidered turban, necklace and bracelets and a long 
scarf thrown round the shoulder with ends falling on either side. To 
the right and left stand a male and female with folded hands on 
lotuses. The inscription on the sculpture records it as the gift of the 
nun Pusyadatta of Nagarika. The association of an acrobatic scene 
with a Buddhist monument is very interesting. According to Barua. 5 , 
it stands on a par with the wrestling and dancing scenes and these 
fit well into the artistic scheme of the Bharhut railing as seeming to 
represent a meld held in connection with the celebration of the stupl- 
festival. (tJiupamaha ). Patahjali 6 also refers to festival gatherings 

1. Barua—Op. cit. pt. III. scene 138. 

2. Marshall & Foucher—Sanchi. - pts. 23. 25. 27 etc. 

3. Op. cit. B. 19 pi. XIV. 

4. Ibid. No. B. 542. 

5. Op. cit. p. 51. 

6. I. 1.50 p. 120. L. 3. 
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( samaja ) and it was not uncommon to liave entertainments and dis¬ 
play of acrobatic feats. 

Another piece of sculpture on a fragment of a coping stone from 
Bharhut depicts an Asvattlia tree inside a panel made by undulating 
creeper, and two deer grazing and a man (supposed by the curator 
to be a Brahmin) standing inside the foliage of a Mandara tree. The 
bottom border, as usual, shows hanging bells. According to Barua, 1 
the figure inside is simply of a man in standing pose inside the foliage 
of a Banyan tree and not of a Brahmin, while the scene depicts either 
two deer, one behind the other, or one emerging first from the foot 
of the tree on the right and then appearing beneath it on the left. 
As regards the identification of the scene, it lies between t»vo birth 
stories viz. Kandina-Jataka (No. 13) and Kurunga Jdtcika (No. 21). 

These are some of the sculptures, mostly on the fragments of 
coping stones, now in the Allahabad Museum ; and they have been 
noticed since they are new acquisitions. A detailed study of the 
Bharhut sculptures, representing the earliest phase of Indian art has 
been made by many scholars. It would not be proper to pronounce 
any opinion on the art as a whole unless we take into consideration 
the Yaksa and Yaksis which figure so prominently both at Bhar¬ 
hut as well as at s&fichl. 

Sd.richi :— 

According to Sir John Marshall 2 , the original structure of burnt 
bricks of the Great stupa had suffered great damage before the outer 
casing was added to it, and it is plausibly conjectured that it was 
done by the order of Pusyamitra, the Buhga, The stupa was of 
about the same size as the stupa of Asoka at Sarnath about 60' in 
diameter at the base with a raised terrace surrounding its base 
and a crowning pinnacle (harmikaj, surmounted by one or 
more umbrellas ( chattravaU ) within a small square railing. The balus¬ 
trades above the base and the raised terrace were presumably of 


1. Op. cit. p. 49. 

2, Sanchi—Op. cit. Vol. I, p. 24. 
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wood since all vestiges of them have disappeared. A little further,he 
suggested 1 , that it was reconstructed under one of the Buhga kings 
about the middle of the second century B. C. The additions, made 
by way of reconstruction, comprised of the existing envelope of stone 
in which the whole body of the orig.ional stupa was encased; the lofty 
stone terrace and two flights of stairs at its base; the stone flagging of 
the processional path; the stone balustrades in place of the older-fashi- 
oned ones of wood-one around ground level procession, a second 
around the terrace berm, and a third on the top of dome; and lastly, 
the harmika and umbrellas ( chattravali ) which crowned the whole. It 
has been pointed out by him that it could not have been done during 
the reign of the anti-Buddhist Pusyamitra nor, for palaeographic 
reasons, could it be brought down much later than the middle of the 
second century B. C. 

The contribution of the fcluhga Period at Sail chi is confined to 
the minor carvings on the berm and stairway balustrades of stupas 
1 and 3 which, according to Sir John Marshall were executed shortly 
after the middle of the second century B. C., but they throw little 
light on the history o,f local art in stone. The sculptures of stupa 
No. 2, are the earliest important examples of indigenous relief work 
in stone. The problem of the subject matter did not present much 
difficulty as the artists were familiar with the motifs belonging to 
the life of the Master along with the Buddhist emblems - the famous 
triralna - Buddha, Dliarma and Sarngha. The massive railing of 88 
pillars round the stupa, which was completed in a couple of years, 
provided scope for the sculptors to display their talents. Plants, 
flowers and trees, with their salient features were also associated 
with human figures, and so too were the quadrupeds - the elephant, 
lion, horse and bull. A galaxy of fabulous creatures, fish tailed 
Piakaras, winged human heads, stags with elephant heads and fish 
tailor cobra beaded riagets with human bodies, and such other creatures 
which the artists could easily conceive out, found a place on the 
railings. The space being limited, scope, too, was restricted with 

1, Ibid. p. 29. 
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the art at SaBchi with that at Bharhut with a view to tracing 
certain common features and differences and the possible foreign 
influence. 

According to Sir John Marshall, the balustrade and gateway 
of the stupa at Bharhut, like that of the second stupa at Safi chi 
were erected during the period of the Sun gas, but various features 
of the carvings, as well as palaeography of the inscriptions indicate 
that the gateway and certain parts of the balustrades were poste¬ 
rior to the Sanchi balustrade, though probably not by more than 
two or three decades. This fact has to be viewed with caution and 
we defer its consideration till we have noticed the common features, 
as pointed out by Sir John Marshall, both in style and technique. 

Characteristically Indian, both the schools were struggling 
from the trammels of archaism into freedom and exhibit some 
what similar traits of awkwardness and stiffness due to the cons¬ 
traint of the ‘memory image’, lack of perspective and the stiff 
effective law of ‘frontality’. Sir John concludes 1 that “the 
reliefs of Bharhut, like those of Sanchi, are distinguished by the 
presumption of a small pecentage of carvings of unusually free and 
advanced style, which, there are good reasons for ascribing to 
north-western influence. Taken as whole, the reliefs of Bharhut 
mark a definite advance on those of stupa 2 at SaBchi.” In 
regard to subjects they are altogether more ambitious, the sculptors 
are no longer content with simple decorations or figure groups, 
as one notices at SaBchi, hut set themselves to portray a variety 
of scenes representing episodes from the life of the Tathagata or 
his previous births. Even in constricted spaces, the artists have 
squeezed in many figures crowding the gateway’s reliefs, as they 
are at SaBchi. 

As regards the differences, the sculptures of SaBchi belong to 
one school, those of Bharhut to another, each having its own 
traditions and methods. At SaBchi the art is more natural and 

1. Op. cit. p. 103. 
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unconstrained, the poses of the figures as full and easy as the skill 
of the sculptor could make them, their contours smooth and 
rounded, and their minor features unaccentuated. On the contrary, 
at BhSrhut the sculptor seems striving after conscious definition 
and truth rather than unaffected simplicity, with no laxity in style 
which is rather tense and artificial. The contours are clear cut 
and precise, ‘anatomical details consciously and incisively defined 
and every ornament put with meticulous accuracy’. Sir John 
noticed a certain restrained mannerism, a pleasing affectation and 
dignified stylishness about these sculptures which are not found on 
the earlier balustrade of stupa 2, or on the later gateways at SaBchl, 
and, while the Indian art of the Malwa school lacks in religious 
tone, that of Bharhut is more impressive and ecclesiastic. Bharhut 
was more closely connected with the early school of Mathura which 
may have been the principal centre from which it diffused, while 
its eclipse may have been due to the Saka conquest of that city 
which took place in the first century B. C. 

Inow Sir John’s contentions have raised many interesting 
points. Firstly, he thinks that the Bharhut art was posterior to 
that represented on the earlier balustrade of stupa 2 at Sail chi. 
Secondly, it shows a more ambitious and advanced nature of sculp¬ 
tures fitted for the pupose of depicting the true ecclesiastical history 
of Buddhism. Thirdly, it was more aligned to the early art of 
Mathura which might have been the source of the dissemination of 
art at Vidiea, and this school seems to have been eclipsed in conse¬ 
quence of the invasion of the Sahas. As regards the posterior and 
anterior character of BhSrhut and SaHchi sculptures on grounds 
of style, we cannot be oblivious of one particular fact - namely, 
the comparison of the BhSrhut sculptures, as a whole, with 
only those on the balustrades at faScbi. Space and horizon 
have to be taken into consideration, and, if the SSfichl sculptor- 
lacks anatomical details consciously and incisively defined, surely 
it is not he who is to be blamed, but the available space confining 
his activity to the balustrades. It is equally true that we notice 
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certain Kharosthi characters engraved as mason marks which 
indicate that they had something to do with those sculptures. This 
need not he a ground for presuming that the Bharhut sculpures are 
posterior even by two or three decades to those at SaBchi, where 
one does not find Kharosthi signs. The Kharosthi signature in the 
Mask! inscription recording the Minor Rock Edict of Asoka is 
equally inexplicable, though it was presumed by Smith 1 that the 
scribes of the day were skilled in both the scripts. Under these 
circumstances it would not be reasonable to presume the posterior 
character of the Bharhut sculptures because of some Kharosthi 
mason marks. 


It has also been suggested that these signs imply the utiliza¬ 
tion of foreign artists who were called to help the local talents. 
Political relations, such as existed between the Indo-Greeks and 
the Suhga rulers of Vidisa close to Safichi, would certainly have 
made it possible in the case of the Malwa school, but one does 
not trace Kharosthi signs there. Goomaraswamy suggested 2 that 
in some respects the art at SaBchi seemed to start from a point 
less advanced than that of the preceding century. Thus, some reliefs 
on the same railing (fig. 52) exhibit a much greater knowledge of 
the figure representing pose and movement with animation and 
grace, and this stylistic advancement can not imply foreign influence 
nor does the phrase ‘direct observation of nature’ and ‘free from the 
trammels of the memory image’ meet the case. 


One may presume that, though the two schools of Bharhut 
and SaRchi were independent of each other. They certainly had to 
rely on some guiding principles obtained by a synthesis based on 
mental visualization and abstraction. The improvement in style 
and pose depended on the artist’s skill with the result that on the 
same railing some reliefs depicting the treatment ol human figures 
are more primitive, while others are more advanced 3 . As regards 


1. History of Fine Art in India p. 30, 

2. History of Indian and Indonesian Art p. 35. 

3. Coomaraswamy - Op. cit. PI. 51, 52. 
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the age of the two schools, they were more or less contemporary 
but Bharhut seems older. It is rather strange that Bharlmt died 
down with the Sungas while Saiichi continued to flourish in the time 
of the Andhras and the Kusanas as well. As regards their relations 
with the Mathura art, Bharhut was certainly connected with it, 
but whether the former was an offshoot of the latter or just the 
reverse is still undecided, and one may prefer to keep an open mind 
rather than subscribe to the views of Sir John Marshall presuming 
Mathura to be the Principal centre. Professor Vogel referred to 
the mixed character of the Mathura School in which we find on the 
one hand a direct continuation of the old Indian art of Barahat 
(Bharhut) and Saiichi, and on the other hand the classical influence 
derived from Gandhara 1 . These views might be applicable to the 
later phase of the Mathura art. During the Sunga Period, there 
is no question of any influence from the North-West. 

Buddh Gaya: 

The railing at Buddh Gaya, presumed to be associated with 
Atoka, in fact later than Bharhut and earlier than Saiichi, dates 
from roughly about the first century B. C. About 30 pieces were 
found evidently belonging to distinct structures, some pieces of a 
granite and others of sand stone but all are similar in style. Accor¬ 
ding to Cunningham 2 , there is considerable variety in tfie subjects 
depicted in these small medallions and amongst them are to be 
found illustrations of the famous Kalpadruma or wishing tree, the 
indra sala-guhd and the Jetavana vihara scenes. It is needless to 
go into details regarding the description of these scenes which are not 
new or capable of any fresh interpretation. Originality and abstrac¬ 
tion,as we find at Bharhut, are wanting, but the carvings have spec¬ 
ial interest embodying, according to Sir John Marshall 3 , two distinct 
traditions - that of the Bharliut-Mathura school which is specially 

1. A. S. I. An. Rep. 1906-7, p. 145, Cf. Foucher - L ’art Graeco-Buddhi- 
que. Tome I. pp. 225 and 615. 

2. Bodh-Gaya p. 12. 

3. Op. cit. p- 106. 
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noticeable in the lotus medallions centred with human heads or 
busts. They, however, lack the same breadth of style and firmness, 
and precise modelling. The treatment ol features is insignificant 
and workmanship is comparatively poor. The influence of the 
Malwa school is noticeable in easy postures and rounded contours 
of some of the figures, and the simple but orderly composition. By 
way of illustration, comparison may be drawn between the Jetavana 
scene here 1 and at Bharhut 2 3 , and though the Buddh Gaya scene is 
more natural and there is no attempt to distort figures by putting 
them in the available space in any corner and at any angle, as we 
notice at Bharhut, the former lacks vigour and freshness. Anath- 
apindika is no longer noticeable in that scene pouring water as a 
pledge of the completion of the gift, nor are the Gandka and 
Kosamba Kufis in their natural surroundings with a group of 
persons. This scene at Buddh Gaya is shown in a most unostenta¬ 
tious manner lacking vigour, but not natural simplicity devoid of 
angular deformities. 

Most of the other subjects are treated in low relief, those on 
the copings being purely fanciful. The others on the panels and 
medallions include weird centaurs, winged beasts, domestic animals, 
sacred trees and sundry scenes of human life exhibiting considerable 
skill in drawing and neat execution. According to Vincent Smith , 
both the conceptions and executions are purely Indian, but Sir John 
Marshall 4 thinks that a marked feature of the later, as well as the 
earlier sculptures at Buddh Gaya, is the presence among them of 
various motifs of Hellenistic or Western Asiatic origin, such as, cent¬ 
aurs, winged and fish-tailed monsters, tritons, schematic animal 
freezes and most significant of all - the Sun god in his characteristic 
four horse chariot. These show how freely in that period Indian 
sculptors were borrowing from the hybrid cosmopol itan art of 

1. Cun run gharri-Sot//) Gaya PI. VIII. no. 8. 

2. Ibid - Bharhut PI. XXVIII. No. 3. 

3. Op. cit. p. 32. 

4. Op. cit. p. 106. 
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western India, and one of them, at least the chariot of the Sun-god, 
gives a clear indication of the debt they may have owed to that art 
in the matter of technique. 

Now here, too, one may not agree with Sir John Marshall’s 
views as regards the influence of Western Asiatic art at Buddh Gaya 
in the first century B. C., which question is very problematic. The 
worship of Sun-Surya was very common, and Patailjali has referred 
to this deity in about a dozen passages. So the subject matter is 
Indian in origin, but so far as animals and other creatures are 
concerned, we have already referred to the data available from the 
Mahabhcsya on flora and fauna. One may presume that the Indian 
sculptors, who had hardly any model before them, always depended 
more or less on their mental visualization, which was based on 
synthesis and abstracsion of details and other available information. 

We are, therefore, not prepared to admit foreign influence in subject 
matter, or design and style but we keep an open mind on this 
subject. 

Besnagar Column: . - 

The Besnagar column quite close to Sartchi, which was set up 
by Heliodorus, son of Dion, an ambassador from the court of Anti- 
alkidas to Bhagabhadra, the ninth Suhga ruler, should naturally 
have traces of foreign influence. A description of the shaft with 
the capital is necessary. The pillar is much smaller than the 
Asokan ones and has eight angles. It is furnished with an ornamen¬ 
tation consisting of half-lotus flowers, and above it is divided into 
sixteen panels, followed by a broad cluster of fruit, and finally the , 
shaft continues towards the summit with a surface divided into 
thirty-two panels. The last stretch is smooth and the capital exhibits 
the well-known Indian bell-shape 1 . A few geese can still be distin¬ 
guished, inclining one towards the other, on the remains of the 
abacus. The whole structure was originally crowned with a Garuda. 

I. Bachofer: Early Indian Sculptures p. 29. 
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According to Mr. Percy Brown 1 , the shape and fluting of the carani- 
form capital are of Persepolitan provenance hut at the same time 
bear a marked resemblance to the capital of the Bharhut torana 
with which the pillar was contemporary. In the ornamentation of 
the shaft, the lower part of which is octagonal and the upper sixteen 
sided with a band above of thirty two facets, there may have been 
the beginning of a method of enriching this part of the pillar which 
was developed with notable effect in the columns ol the later style. 
Now barring the shape and the fluting of the camnifoini capital 
which is not free from controversy, the capital does not betray any 
foreign influence, despite its being dedicated by a foreigner. Sir 
John Marshall has not failed to pronounce that the Persepolitan 
columns and the winged lions may well have been a legacy from 
Mauryan times when Yavana artists were employed by Asoka, but, 
despite their advent into India at a later date, their presence 
implies nothing more than that loreign objects of art of one- 
kind or another had strayed into the workshops of Central India; 
and there furnished the local sculptors with a few more motifs and 
ideas. We have no reason to presume that the Yavana influence on 
Central Indian art was more direct in that period. One can hardly 
' deny that owing to the political and cultural contacts, it was natural 
for the Indian sculptors to know some new motifs, but it is difficult 
to trace any influence more than this superficial contact. The art 
should have been mature enough to influence but no remains at any 
rate of any such monuments, nor of any stone carvings at all, have 
been found in the Greek city at Taxila which was the important 
centre of their settlements. 

Mathura: 

Mathura is notable for the most conspicuous specimens of the 
old Indian school of art and it is more akin to Bharhut with remark¬ 
able parallels of toranas, railings, Yaksas, Vrksas, dwarfs and fantas¬ 
tic animals. Its essentially Indian chararcter is unquestionable and 

1. Op. cit. p. 106. 
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this school can trace its history at least from the Sithga period, 
though the famous Yaksa statues are supposed to be of earlier times. 
The absence of an Asoka column in this place is regrettable. During 
the Surga period, its importance is not unaccounted for. PataRjali 
has mentioned it a number of times and its association with the 
Burasenas. It is true that the Maury an relics have not been found 
here. The characteristic Mauryan polish is not noticed in any of the 
sculptures though the existence of old stupas here is probable in the 
light of Hiuen-Tsang’s 1 testimony. The earliest class of sculptures 
belong to the second century B. C. , and this includes the Parkham 
and Mansadevi statues. Many more Yaksa statues belonging to 
this period have been found after the account written by Sir John 
Marshall 2 and they seem to form a class by themselves. According 
to R. P. Chanda 3 , these Mathura images are the crudest products of 
the early Indian school, though they do not lack certain aesthetic 
features. As these statues are not confined to Mathura alone, it is 
presumed that they were products of a school of art, wholly the 
result of indigenous traditions and possessing distinct individuaity 
inspiring the sculptors to carve out colossal images worshiped as 
Yaksas with their counterparts. These are also represented on 
railings and toranas at SaRchl, Bharhut and Buddb Gaya. The cult 
of these Yaksas and Yaksis, noticeable as the earliest specimen of 
Indian art, was, according to Coomarasway , 4 indigenous in origin 
with these non-Aryan deities or genii endowed with powers of wealth 
and fertility which they could confer on the devotee. Before the 
advent of Buddhism and Jainism they had been accepted as orthodox 
in Brahmanical theology with a corresponding cosmology of the 
famous Eight Quarters of the universe. Their worship survived for 
long, but in sectarian literature they served the purpose of exalting 
the principal deity either as guardians and defenders of the faith or 
to be pointed as ‘horrible example of depravity’. 


1. Growse: Mathura p. 62. 

2. C. H. I. Vol. I. p. 932. 

3. A. S. I. An. Rep. 1922-3, p. 165. 

4. Yaksas p. 36. 
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From the monographic point of view the Yaksa statues with 
their protuberant belly ( kumbodara ), long dhoti tied with a belt and 
a special posture - raising of the right hand and putting the left on 
the hip - may have served as a formula for the carving out of images 
not excluding the Buddha image (Bodhisattva), as we find at Sar- 
natk and Mathura. Coomaraswamy has suggested 1 that the early 
images of Yaksas or Yaksis, whether independent or attendant, pro¬ 
vided the model for the cult images of other deities, such as Siva or 
Buddha, when Bhakti determined the' appearance of all deities in 
visible forms. The stylistic continuity is maintained, as can be 
traced in the Parkham and Patna Yaksa images, as well as those of 
the Bodhisattvas at Sarnath, and the Buddha in the Lucknow 
Museum, besides numerous others. 

As regards other antiquities of the fcSunga period, barring the 
terracottas, there are a few sculptures carved either on railing figures 
or cross bars 2 including the two sides of a Torana Tympanum 3 show¬ 
ing Buddha both through symbols and in human form which are inter¬ 
esting. The last one possibly represents that transitional stage. An¬ 
other railing pillar 4 obtained from the Yamuna near the Saptari Trla- 
ghat is especially important for the scene carved on the upper half 
rosette which has been identified by Professor Toucher 5 as the ‘Jataka 
of the worst evil’. In its simple style of decoration, the usual type of 
the Brahmanical anchorite is easily recognizable with bis heavy chig¬ 
non, his beard and short garments, seated on a rolled up mat {hrsi) 
at the door of his round Parnasdla and engaged in conversation with 
four wild inhabitants. These included a dove, a crow, a kneeling 
doe and a coiled shake. There is hardly any trace of foreign influnce 
either in style or in the subject matter. The style is reminiscent of 
the old Indian school, as pointed out by Toucher, and the subject 


1. Ibid p. 29. 

2. Agrawala - Guide to the Mathura Museum Fig. 5; 7, 8. 

3. Idid. fig. 20. 

4. Ibid, fig 8. 

5. J. B. O. R. S. 1920 p. 470. 
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matter is the ‘Jataka of the worst evil’. According to this story the 
worst of evils is neither irresistible passion {Kama), hunger or cove¬ 
tousness (lobha), envenomed harted {dvesa), nor prepetual fear ( bhaya ) 
but the body itself, the source of all troubles. Final repose comes 
from Nirvana which is the supreme beatitude. 

Another complete upright pillar 1 , belonging to the second cen¬ 
tury B. C. , has the carved figure of a dancing YaksI wearing a cons¬ 
picuous head-dress and elaborate ornaments consisting of double ear- 
rings -padalca, pearl necklace, a chain passing over the left shoulder and 
an elaborate belt besides the usual armlets, bracelets and anklets. The 
Yaksi is shown surmounting an atlantes dwarf with protruding eyes. 
One can see in the top panel, as suggested by the curator, the figure 
of the Buddha with a parasol holding disputation with the teachers 
of rival faiths. Really the figure appears to be that of Mahavlra, the 
Jain Tirthahkara because the Buddha image is not found in the 
sculptures of that period. It is, however, clear that the Mathura 
sculptors placed their services at the disposal of all the three impor¬ 
tant religions - Brahmanism. Buddhism and Jainism. It is 
not surprising to find Mahavlra depicted in this panel. The figure 
is so small that one does not notice Sn Vatsa symbol. According to 
Coomaraswamv 2 , the main Jain establishment represented by the 
Kahkali Tila already existed in the second century B. C. 

The school of Mathura is more related to Bharhut than to 
SaBchi, and is represented by some fragmentary sculptures dating 
back to the middle of the second century B. C. The sculptors also 
carved out Brahmanical deities. A standing image of a two-armed 
Balarama, with a canopy of serpent hood over the head and snake coils 
carved at the back and sides of the body with the distinguishing 
symbols - a club ( musala) in right hand and a plough (hala) in the 
left, is in the Lucknow Museum . 3 The conspicuous turban, heavy 

1. Agrawala : Op. cit. fig. 5. 

2. Op. cit. p. 37. 

3. Agrawala: Guide to the Sculptures in the Lucknow Museum fig. 1. 
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II. 2.34 p. 436. L. 5. 

Growse : Mathura p. 62. 

The Jain Stvpa at Mathura p. 22. 
E. I. Vol. XXI p. 55. 


ear-rings, the triangular folds of dhoti hanging between the legs and 
the knotted girdle, as well as the frontal effect of the carving sug¬ 
gest that the statue should belong to the Suhga period. In this 
connection it may be pointed out that Patanjali has referred to the 
temples' of Rama viz., Balarama and Kesava, with the playing o.f 
musical instuments. 1 So it is nothing unusual if this statue of Bala¬ 
rama, the earliest of all available images of Bralunanical deities in 
early Indian art, is carved at Mathura. 

We have not referred to the railing pillars, serving as an enclo¬ 
sure of stone round a stupa or caitya, enshrining an object of wor¬ 
ship and forming an architectural pattern of its own, as observed at 
Sanchi, Bharkut and Buddh Gaya. These also enclosed the stupas, 
both Buddhist and Jain, at Mathura. As regards the Buddhist stu¬ 
pas, there were, according to Hiuen-Tsang, still to be seen in the 
kingdom of Mathura the stupa in which were deposited relics of the 
holy disciples of Sakyamuni, that is Sariputrn Moggallana, Purna-Mai- 
trayaniputra, Upah, Ananda, Bahula and MaEjusri. At the yearly 
festivals the religious people assembled and made their several offer¬ 
ings at the one which was the object of devotion. Five or six li, 
that is about a mile and quarter, to the east of the town was a 
monastery said to have been built by the venerable Upagupta whose . 
nails were preserved as relics 2 . As regards the J in stupa, the an¬ 
cient one according to Vincent Smith 3 , could be_ dated roughly about 
100 or 50 B. C. The Punyaeala, called Pracini in an inscription 4 
of the time of the Kusana emperor Huviska, was an ancient 
gallery of Brahmaincal deities where the Lord from Wokhan had 
created an endowment. It is, thus, clear that there were ancient 
monuments of the three principal religions, at Mathura, and a few 
antiquities, which are now traceable, may have been the result of 
certain plans of excavations carried out there in thel ast century. The 
contributions of the Sunga period in the Mathura school ofartwere not 
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confined to stone statues of Yaksas and their counterparts and 
railing pillars, but included terracottas as well, Those belonging to 
the Suhga period have been recovered from many sites in the Ganga 
valley. It is thus imperative to make a study of the Suhga ter¬ 
racottas. 

Terracottas :— 

The terracotta figurines constitute an important element in art 
and they are noticed as early as the period of the Indus valley civili¬ 
sation. " The subject has been considered at great length and much 
has been written on it 1 . Coomaraswamy has divided 2 these early 
Indian terracotta figurines into four groups - I. the Indo-Sumerian, 
II. the period from 1000 - 300 B. C., III. the Suhga or early Andhra 
and IV. the Scytho-Parthian, Kusana, Gupta and later. The chara- 
racteristic difference between the terracottas of different periods from 
a technical point of view is that those of the first group are model¬ 
led and there is use of moulds. The terracottas of the second group 
have moulded face and modelled body without any part being sepa¬ 
rately made and affixed. Those of the third group are moulded. 

Nudism is one of the most important characteristics of the female, 
figurines in the earlier groups, but those of the fourth group are 
practically clothed- The nude goddess in the terracottas of the 
Bunga period i^ no longer met with, and on the technical side com- 
pletejy^moulded plaques replace the modelled figurines. The body 
is'hever built up of separate parts nor does this occur again, though 
this method was followed in the making of wax moulds for the cast¬ 
ing of bronze ones. The most characteristic type, as pointed out by 
Coomaraswamy 3 , is a feminine divinity fully clothed in a tunic and 
dhoti but particular care is taken to show the details of the sex very 
clearly. The jewelled girdle remains a constant feature, and the 
types are more varied. ‘ The figures and head-dress retain practically 
the form and detail of the round-faced variety of th e previ ous^ 

l7 J. A. S. R Letters Vol. IV. pp. 71 f. for collected references. 

2. Archaic Indian Terracottas - B. M. F. A. B. XXV pp. 70-96. 

3. Ibid. p. 70. 
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group - the turbans are larger. Coomaraswamy’s conclusions are 
based on those terracottas in the Boston Museum which, according 
to him 1 , seem, with the exception of those in the first group, to have 
come from Mathura. But that place was not the only centre for the 
making of the terracottas. At another place he has referred 2 to the 
terracottas of the Maurya and Bunga ages found at Basarh, Taxila, 
Bhita, Nagarl, Mathura, Pataliputra, Kosam and Sahkisa. Owing 
to paucity of space we may confine our study to a few terracottas 
of the Buhga period recovered from Mathura, Kosam and some other 
sites in the Ganga valley. 

At Mathura, the finds of moulds of the Bunga period suggest’’ 
that considerable progress had been made in the technique of mak¬ 
ing terracotta figurines out of an original model, which was first pre¬ 
pared in wax or clay and from which a mould was taken by squeez¬ 
ing on it clay which was baked, so that copies could be made comple¬ 
tely out of it. The simpler plan was adopted by pressing the clay into 
the mould and roughly finishing the back by hand. It would, thus, 
appear that figurines and reliefs were made from moulds completely, 
and not partly as in earlier times. On the technical side completely 
moulded plaques took the place of the modelled one; only the partial 
moulding of the face was done during this period. There is a 
variation of feminine standing or seated types, as noticed earlier, in 
the pose of the figure or in the fan, mirror or other object which it 
holds in its hands 4 , They are more akin to the Bharhut sculptures 
from the point of view of style, observed in faces and ornamentation. 
Definite relationship exists between clay and stone objects. Amongst 
the terracottas of the Sunga period from Mathura may be mentioned 
the dancing female or nartakl, engaged in her toilet, a woman in 
dancing pose and a wind pipe playing Yaksa 5 . It would appear that 

1. Ibid. p. 90. 

2. History of Indian and Indonesian art p. 214. 

3. J. U. P. H. S. Vol. IX p. 12. 

4. Agrawala - Handbook of Sculptures in the Mathura Museum, fig. 1. 5 
etc 

5. Ibid. figs. 32, 34, 35 and 40. 
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the subject matter is not religious, and the female figurines ( lcamjas) 
are conspicuous giving a charming study of women in different poses 
of acting, dancing with music, and playing with a parrot, their favou¬ 
rite sport. The religious ones include bn-Padma or Gaja Laksrrd 
with two elephants holding _ inverted jars and standing on uprising 
stalks of lotuses, or the goddess Vasudhara 1 with triple fish symbols 
shown on the right side. There are also other examples showing 
male and female figurines in pairs illustrating procreation ( mithuna), 
or showing pot bellied dwarfs (kulcsila yaksas) and dwarfish figures . 2 
A round plaque, showing within a headed border of kinnara-mithuna, 
a pair engaged in a joy ride, is an excellent piece exhibiting the high 
quality of buhga terracotta art . 3 The terracottas of this period also 
illustrate different types of Yaksas and Yaksinis - the pot bellied 
(kuksila), ithypliallic ( kumbhamuska ), snouted (lundalika) and nude 
dwarfs (nagnaka). 

Other important terracottas of the buhga period have been 
recovered from Kosam, Bhita and Pataliputra. Amongst the Kosairi 
terracottas, the most important and interesting one is the Vasava- 
datta-Udayana one 4 now in the Bharata Kalabhavana in KS.fi in 
three plaques which, with their feet modelling, could be definitely 
assigned to the bunga period. These plaques were originally from 
Kausambi and depict the story of Vasavadatta’s escape in an authori¬ 
tative manner. The third one is broken, but the first two give a 
complete version of the entire scene. There are three riders on the 
back of a female elephant noticeable for the absence of tusks. Her 
front leg is raised. Amongst the riders in front a woman holds the goad 
in her hand against the head of the elephant, and by her side, closely 
touching her, sits a male figure holding a lute of seven strings. They 
are Vasavadatta and Udayana. Vasavadatta’s dress consists of sari 
with the usual ornaments - heavy ear-rings and a necklace. Udayana 

1. Agarwala. Op. cit. fig. 14. 

2. Ibid. fig. 16. 

3. J. U. P. H. S. Vol. IX. p. 35 fig. 37. 

4. Ibid. Vol. XVIII. p. 82. 
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wears a dhoti. At the back is another person holding the rope fas¬ 
tened round the body of the animal and throwing coins which 
are being picked up by two persons. There is border ot small roset¬ 
tes, and decorative flowers occupy the free space in the background. 
The plaque is plain. Tire story of Vasavadatta was well-known in 
the time of Patafljali, who has referred to it-in his Mahdbhdsya. 

At Bhita, too, in the course of excavations, terracottas ol 
different periods were found including some of the Buhga period. 
One scene in the group, belonging to the period, has been identified 
bv Professor Vogel 1 with the meeting of Dusyanta and Sakuntala 
scene. At the top two persons look over railings with foliage to right. 
Belorv, to the right a four horse chariot with the charioteer are notic¬ 
ed, and to the left, there is a shrine with caitya doorway and railing 
round it. In front and below the shrine is a tank with lotuses 
and a figure drawing water. At the bottom are noticed two deer 
and a peacock (?) to the right. The terracottas from Basarh in 
Muzaffarpur district, conforming closely to the earlier Mathura 
type, can, for the most part, be assigned to the period 120 B. C. to 
the close of the first century B.C a . 

As regards the terracottas from Pataliputra, Gordon classified 
them under two groups 3 . There are somewhat large heads, one of a 
childlike appearance of a rather unique character, and the other 
having a bicoms head dress, and there are almost complete figures 
with clothing and decoration and poorly proportioned limbs. On an 
examination of these figures it would appear that with the except¬ 
ion of the child face, these have that round rather ! p u g' nose ’ style 
of face which must he associated with terracottas of the period c. 150- 
50 B. C. There is little doubt that all are really in the same round 
faced flat nosed tradition, and these figurines may be of Mauryan 
date, though stylistically they appear to be of the Sm'iga period - a 

1. A. S I. An. Rep. 1911-12 pp. 35-36. 

2. Gordon - Indian Terracottas - J. I. S. O. A. 1943 p. 157. 

3. Ibid., p. 152. 
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decision, however, being in suspense. Mr. Ghosh 1 m a study of the 
early Indian terracottas figurines unearthed at Ivumrahar, bulandi- 
baglr and Patna university areas suggested that they belonged to the 
Mauryan period, but those from Taxila and Basarh in the early In¬ 
dian group were really of the Suhga age. N. G. Majumdar 2 referred 
to two terracotta human heads and two similar fragmentary speci¬ 
mens found at Buxar in Bihar whose style is typical of the hhmga 
times. 

The most beautiful specimen of the terracotta art of the 
hhihga period is at present in the Indian Institute Museum at 
Oxford, notable for its ornamentation and dress. Johnston sugges¬ 
ted 3 with reservation that the figurine represented MayS who was 
worshipped in the Ganga valley as Mother Goddess especially asso¬ 
ciated with fertility - symbolised in the case of this terracotta 
figurine by fish and ‘makara’, indicating sexual love. The statuette 
is not a votive plaque, hut was intended to be affixed to a rounded 
surface, as shown by the curvature of the back and two small 
holes for nails made with stamps of different varieties. These are 
some of the specimens of the Suhga terracotta art which we have 
considered with particular reference to their important characteris- 
tics-technical and stylistic. 

Architecture 

During this period there were definite improvements from the 
architectural point of view. The stupa at Sanchi was enlarged to 
nearly twice its size with replacement of the impermanent wooden 
railing by the stone one which serves as an impressive production 
in the range of constructional Buddhist art. The richly carved 
reliefs depicting scenes from the Jatakas enhance its architectural 
and artistic value. Such railings are noticed at Bharhut and Buddh 
Gaya as well. The torana or gateway was also erected at Bharhut 

1. Proc. All India Orient. Conf. Vol. III. p. 707. 

2. Arch. Rep. Varendrao Res Soc. 1926-27. p. 1. 

3. Jour. Ind. Soc. Orient. Art. Vol. X. P. 102 
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during this period; but much more important architectural 
contribution of this period is the rock-cut cailyas and viharas 
which were hewn out in the sylvan hills of the Western Ghats. The 
Sunga monarchs had hardly any hand in it, nor did their empire 
extend as far as that region, but one can hardly deny that the 
quarrynien with their hammers and chisels were bristling with 
activity, catering for the need of the Buddhist monks during 
this period. 

The architectural formation in these rock-cut retreats was 
the monastery proper with an arrangement for the accommodation 
of monks in the vikara - a square central hall entered by a doorway 
in front of which was a vestibule, portico or verandah. The door¬ 
way entered into square cells, carried still further into the rock, 
which were the abode of monks. The style of architecture employed 
in the rock-cut monasteries was a reproduction of the then existing 
structural originals of such wooden buildings. Even the details 
relating to the joints or fastening of constructions were copied, and 
the earlier rock work was supplemented by a good amount of 
wooden construction attached to its surface. Of the two structures 
the c aitya was more important than the vihara, with its apsidal end, 
colonnades and ribs at the top, The stupa carved out of the rock 
assumed a prominent place near the end, and was plain except for 
the carved railing and the harmika with the parasol. The Hinayana 
rock-cut temples belonging to this period are at Bhaja, Kondana, 
Pitalkhora, Ajanta; ( No. 10 ), Bedsa and Ajanta ( No. 9 ) Nasik and 
Karle, probably carved out in this order, and definitely before the 
Christian era, though it is suggested- that the first four were cut out 
in the second century and the remainder ones in the first century 
B. G 

The rock-cut architecture of Orissa belonging to the second 
century B. C. consists of a collection of chambers which were meant 
for Jain monks. There are no caitya halls but only cellular retreats 

i. Brown : Indian Architecture p. 24f 
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akin to those vihdras of the Western Ghats. The famous Hathigura- 
pha inscription of the time of king Kharavela suggests its excavation 
earlier than this period. According to Percy Brown, 1 all the exca¬ 
vations of the Orissan group appear to have been made in the 150 
years previous to the Christian era, after which the production 
ceased, although on the Kliandagiri hill a short revival took place 
as late as the mediaeval period when a few Jain cells were added. 
These Orissan group caves imply an independent development little 
in common with any other rock-cut architecture. The Ranigumplia 
provides the characteristic feature of the architectural treatment 
in the Orissan cave temples. Percy Brown noticed 2 in the design 
of the pillars supporting the verandahs and the pilaster of the 
mural arcadings two traditions-one of indigenous origin derived 
from a wooden prototype and the other noticed in the pilasters on 
the walls with their capitals formed of addorsed animals, which 
represent, according to him, the debased descendants of the Persepo- 
litan order. In spite of this classical motif, as suggested by Mr. 
Brown, there is much in the decorative nature of the arches to 
connect it with the early structural art of the country. 

(ii) Town Architectural Plan:— 

The city architectural plan is also noticeable in the sculptures 
at Bharhut and Sanchi which definitely suggest some model on 
which the houses with special reference to the palaces were built. 
Coomaraswamy made a special study of this aspect of architecture 
on the basis of the sculptural scenes depicting dwellings, especially 
the 'prasadas, and the literary evidence furnished by the Jatakas 
and other Pali literature 3 . The term Pasdda ( prasada ) designated 
a mansion typically of several stories, though it often denot eda 
palace or other pretentious dwelling. On the Bharhut bas-reliefs 
one notices two types of buildings-the domed and the round in plan, 
the second being barrel-roofed and somtimes three storeys high. The 

1. Op. cit p. 36. 

2. Ibid, p: 37. 

3. Eastern Art Annual 1931. Vol. III. 
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aijayanta prasada, the palace of the Devas in the Trayastrimsa 
heaven, is depicted as a three storied building, 1 the highest in the 
sculptures. The basement storey is an open pillared hall, the lower 
third of its height being closed by a Buddhist railing. The building 
is divided horizontally into three portions. The lower third of the 
second storey is also closed by a Buddhist railing, above which rise 
three arched openings, one on each section of the building. A 
broad band above these, probably of moulding, runs the whole 
width of the temple. The third storey also has a Buddhist railing 
above which are two arched openings. The roof is not displayed. 

The kufi in the two specimens - Gandha and Kosamba - is a 
single storied building enclosing an altar or throne with a garland 
hanging over it. It has an arched doorway, surmounted by a 
second archlike hood moulding. The door of the Kosamba kvti 
is a dome with a small pinnacle on the top, but that of the Gandha 
hutl has gable ends with a pinnacle at each end, 2 

The same arched door, with its semi-circular hood moulding 
and the same doomed roof is also noticeable in a building of similar 
outline. It appears to be an open-pillared hall with a throne in the 
middle, canopied by an umbrella hung with garlands 3 . The Punya 
said or religious house also offers an interesting piece of study. 
That of Pasenajita is a two storeyed building enshrining the Dhar- 
macakra. The lower storey is an open pillared hall standing on a 
plinth or basement ornamented with a Buddhist railing. The upper 
storey is divided into three portions, the middle one being slightly 
retired. There are arched windows covered with semi-circular hood- 
mouldings and the wall of the central portion is ornamented with 
a Buddhist railing up to the springing of the hood-moulding. The 
semi-cylindrical domed roof with two gable ends, and a line of eight 
small pinnacles springs from this level. 


1. Barua. Op. cit. 

2. Cunningham. Op. cit. Pi. XVI. fig. 1. 

3. Cunningham. Op. cit. p. 118 
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Cunningham also referred 1 to the canopies, thrones, and 
ascetic hermitages; but there is one uniform pattern consisting of a 
long room, with either a pointed or a semi-cylindrical domed roof 
and a small opening in each gable to give air and light. The ends 
of the longitudinal timbers are shown in the gables, leaving little 
doubt about the thatching of the roof. At SaEchi, since the scenes 
depicting the architectural side are carved on tomnas of the later 
period, they cannot be associated with the Surtga period, though the 
same type continued in later times as well. A survey of the scenes 
with buildings of two or three storeys, as pointed out by Smith,* 
accords with the colourful description of the splendours of such 
towns of ancient India, as Vaisali and Pataliputra. Civil architec¬ 
ture is described in the Jatakas as well. 

We have considered art and architecture of the Suhga period 
with particular reference to Bharhut, SaEchi, Buddh-Gaya and 
Mathura. While much has been written on these centres of art, 
and there is hardly anything new by way of presentation, we have 
confined ourselves to certain important sculptures of this period. 

The contribution of this period in the realm of art and architecture is 
not negligible. The art may be lacking in stupendous productions, but 
it is very rich from the stylistic and subjective standpoints. It is 
no longer confined to the royal palace or the pillars of Asoka, but 
is more democratic. The subject matter is, no doubt, the life of 
the 1 athagata, and scenes from Jataka stories relating to his previ¬ 
ous births. Here we notice lay devotees trying to give evidence of 
their bliahti and devotion towards the Lord, irrespective of their 
status. The famous sculptures carved on the gateways at Bharhut, 
and the railings at SaEchi and Buddh Gaya, which were set up “ 
during this period, are some of the best specimens of Indian art. 

The critic may notice some defect, particularly too many scenes in 
too little a space, but he can hardly be oblivious of the difficulties 
and the limitations imposed on the sculptor. The sudden change 

from wood to stone is another factor which cannot be lost sight of 
.' E 'Op cTt. pt ] 22. . 7 - -. . 

2. Op. cit. PI. 13 (a). 
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and, if the carver could be equally proficient in his new setting 


then certainly it is meritorious. The human form, unnoticed in 
the Mauryan period, is in alignment with nature and isolated objects 
are in full rhythm. The two important centres - Bharhut and 
Saiichi, have much in common, but there are differences based on 
separate traditions and methods. Sir John Marshall drew distinc¬ 
tion with particular reference to restrained mannerism, pleasing 
affectation and dignified stylishness in Bharhut sculptures, but that 
is not a proof to the posterior character of Bharhut sculptures which 
is more impressive. The early school of Mathura notable for the 
Yaksa statues may have been the principal centre from where art 
diffused, but the influence of local traditions was not less, with 
the result that the two schools of Bharhut and Saiichi were inde¬ 
pendent of each other, though both of them had to rely on certain 
guiding principles obtained through a synthesis, based oti mental 
visualization and abstraction. We have considered the Besnagar 
Garuda pillar as well, with a view to tracing foreign influence on 
Indian art in that period, since it was set up by a foreigner. One 
may keep an open mind on this particular aspect. We have also 
taken into account the terraccotta figurines which have, of late, 
assumed great importance. The differences have been pointed out, 
and during this period moulds were used after an orignal model was 
first prepared. Here we have taken into account only some of the 
best terracotta figurines. Lastly, we also considered the architectural 
contribution of this period with reference to the encasing of the 
Saiichi stupa, the setting up of railings at different centres and the 
torana at Bharhut. Even though the Sungas had no hand in the 
cave temples of the Western Ghats and in Orissa, the early speci¬ 
mens were excavated during this period. The sculptures also 
furnish evidence of the town architectural plan, which is an inter¬ 
esting study. On the whole, we can conclude that, despite the 
disturbance and turmoil caused by the two foreign invasions during 
this period, the activities on the speculative and materialistic sides 
were not repressed and the contribution of this period is fairly 
notable. 
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